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This 'fjocumernt is a transcript of a United States 
House of Representatives hearing conducted in October /1981,' *. 
regarding reauthorization of "the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 — specifically the National Institute of ^Educatio*; s study of 
vocational education mandated -by the Education Amendments of 1976. 
Six principal findings were reported, in the NIE. study: (1) The ways 
by which federal funds are distributed to areas and are earmarked to 
benefit certain groups of individuals are crucial torrealizing 
federal policy objectives; however, spates often distribute funds 
ways contrary to federal policy because" of ambiguous regulations. 
One of the key objeetives'.of the Vocational Education Act is to 
assist the states to improve the4r capacity to- provide vocational 
education programs and services to" students who are handicapped, 
disadvantaged, or whose English-speaking. prof iciency is limited; 
legislation has spurred greater services to these students -but 
conflicting regulations' may be a disincentive for using federal 
funds. (3) Overcoming Sex bias and stereotyping. in vocational 
education is a new objective of. federal policy introduced with the 
1976 legislation,* sex stereotyping x has been, reduced but states spend 
little on sex-fair activities.' 14) State plans mandated by the 1976 
legislation have not reached its gpals and apparently have had little 
effect on local decisions. f5) Few»ef forts are made\in program 
improvement. (6) Program evaluation- efforts have been considerably 
augmented under the legislation, but there is room for improvement 
It was concluded that the Act attempts to accomplish too 
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federa^policy.; and* that realizing federa.^' policy ends depends on state and 
lo^cal policies, pratices, and resources.* (KC) * 
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; HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE . 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

Part 5: National Institute of Education Study 

( 

WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 21, 1981 

•House of Representatives, 
, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, * 9 

k t ** AND VOCATIONAL.EDUCATION, * 

Committee on Education and'Labor, 

Washington, D,C* 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkirts (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

f Members present. Representatives Perkins, . ^Miller, Kijdee, 
Erdahl,*and Craig. . 7 „ • 

Staff present John F. Jennings, counsel; and Nancy Kober, legis- 
lative specialist.^ ' • 

Chairman Perkins. The comrriittee will come to order. A quorufri 
is present, 

The Subcorhmittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 'Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings today on the reauthorization of 
the Vocational Education Act. This morning we will be focusing on 
the National Institute of Education s study of vocational education. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 mandated the NIE to under- 
take a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education 
programs. The legislation required the study to examine such areas 
as funds^distributiori, cornpliancfe with Federal laws, the quality 
and effectiveness of vocational education programs, and the effec- 
tiveness of,the consumer afid homemaktng programs. In addition, 
the law instructs the institute to make fmdings and recommenda- 
tions, including recommendations for changes iri existing legisla- 
tion or for new legislation. 

„ The subcommittee is" looking forward to hearing about the find- 
ings of the study. We -hope that the information from this report 
will provide us with a comprehensive foundation for considering 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. We antiqipate 
using the report throughout oqr deliberations a§ a* valuable source 
of information. 

This morning, we will hear from Dr. Henry- David, who has ably 
directed this study. Dr. t David will be introduced by Mr.- Edward 
Curran, the Director of the National Institute of Education. 

After yotf have introduced Dr. David, Mr: Curran, I think I will, 
ask him a\few questions, in view of the fact that f will have to 
leave this morning. A bill is pending on the floor today that con- 
cerns my district very much, the agricultural bill. 

- . (ir* 
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You go ahead. Mr Curnfa 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD A- CURRAN. DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE Of EDUCATION 

Mr Curran Mr. Chairman, members t>f the committee, I am 
Edward Curran,' director of the National Institute, of Education, 
and I am pleasdl that my first appearance before this subcommit- 
tee is relatedUo an important policy inquiry, the study of vocation- 
al- educationAvhich the Congress directed the institute to conduct 
some vears ago 1 1 

- As >ou know, the Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 
94-4b2, directed 'NIE to conduct a major study of vocational 
education and to provide interim and final reports on that study to 

-the President and the Congress. The final repSK* which is the 
subject of todays hearing, fulfills the institute s statutor> responsi- 
bility for completing and reporting on* the t study, and actually 
represents the eighth publication, of the study. 

The stttdy was -completed by a staff assembled specifically for 
that purpose at NIE under the capable direction of the distin- 
guished, interaationally knov^ expert on education an$Ttraining, 
Dr. "HeYiry Da*id. * * 4 

Xhe^repoU whfch is before .you today ^presents a synthesis of 
thaf .staffs anal>ses, numerous commission papers, and six major 
contracts. I beli5v6 that the study fully respond to the directions- 
contained in Public Law 94-482; namely, that NIE investigate the 
.drstn()Ution of vocational education funds, compliance with applica- , 
ble legibfalion,- the assessment of program Qualify 'and effective- 
ness, and consumer and honrusmaking education programs 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation establishing tbe 
'Department of Education, Public Caw 96-88, created a statutory 
ba^e 'for 'the .Federal Interagency Committee on Education, known, 
as FICE, and directed it to conduct a 2-year study of vocational 

/education to be completed at about the same time as the NIE 

„ study ' ' * « .ru- 

in order to avoid duplication of effort, the Secretary of Education 
directed that the FICE study be conducted throvgh delegation to 
the National Institute of Education. FICE will be provided the 
opportunity 'to review and to comment upon the. institute's study 
Mr Chairman, I arn pleased to be able to introduce Dr. David to 
this committee, so that he ean present the major findings'of the 
*tud> H e an d h f staffhave carried out a difficult*task with skill, 
-dedication, and (subjectivity. This institute is in their debt 

Chairman Perkins. Before Dr David commences with his. testi- 
mony, I would like to ask himVfew questi^ns, inasntuch as I' will 
have to leave. v ( v " ^ * 

Dr David, from your multiyear study of vocational education, 
could you tell us your conclusion 1 about whether there*is a Federal 
N role lh vocational education, and-^ould you tell us what you believe 
that Federal role ought to be? ^ i 

Dr. David. Mr ChaLrman,' the study, argues, I think, in several 
•wa>b'tV appropriateness of the assumption of responsibilities in 
' the field of education by the Fedaral Government, ai*l specifically 
points out that in the absence of the assumption of these responsi- 
bilities, certain things which are regarded as nationally desirable 



would pcubablv nut be taking place in the same measure and as 
%rapidly as they have. 

The Federal Government s concern with broadening the equality 
of opportunities in 'education, particularly in the vocational, 
education field is, I believe*, demonstrated by our findings, and is 
certainly one appropriate role. 

A ^second appropriate role was that established, I 'believe, with, 
the adoption of the Vocational Education Act of 1963;J that is, tp* 
provide assistance to .the States for the purpose of reforming, re'di- 
reeting, and improving the 'capacities of the States to provide 
programs of vocational "education both at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels ' * 

There is evidence that that Federal role has made a difference 
over time, and specifically has made a difference with respect to 
the bruadening of equality of opportunities since the adoption of 
the 1976 legislation. 

Chairman Perkins. «Thank you very much. „ , 

Now another question. Fron^your stud}, could you tell us what 
the two greatest accomplishments have been o*f the 1970 vocational 
education amendments, and could you tell us also what have been 
the two greatest failures?, 

Dr David Mi; Chairman, that is an invitation to hang myself, 

* but I will try, sir. 

The 19TB legislation, I believe* placed K very heavy bets pn what 
31 could be accomplished b> systematic and comprehensive planning 
of \in informed and open nature at the State level. 

I would have to, on the basis of the evidence we* have found, 
make the' observation that those hopes were not full) realized, 
although the legislation pid have a positive effect on planning 
activities* I would have 'to/count that«bn th£ partial favorable side, 
i and on the partial farlure^ide. 

* I would also have to observe, as our evidence- shows, that the 
hobe that *the two criteria established in law -for evaluating the 
outeorfies of 'vocational* education, namely, placement in the field 

4 related to training, and second, judgments of employers on the 

* preparation for employment and the character of the ti ui lying re- 
ceived, while useful didrnot.pla} out to have the consequences *it 
was thought they would have for two purposes, one, improving 
programs direjctly , and two, assuring greater correspondence with 
labor market conditions 

*That_ does not -mean fhat the stimulation given to evaluation by 
the 197fi amendments did not produce positive results. ^ 
yOn the positive srde, I would say that to the extent that there 
^vas targeting of funds toward people who otherwise would not 
/huve a decent opportunity to secure vocational education, the prin- 
ciple of the Set-aside is a sound and workable one, as it is demon- 
strated to be b> the evidence,. I cannot say the same thing fqSfe^ 1 
provisions governing the procedures far the distribution of fijWs 
intrastate ( 

The irujst important consequenpe, it seems to me, and it is of a 
positive rialure, of the 197(> amendments is that they reaffirmed 
the agenda for change which had been established in 19(i3, and 
that the) have institutionalized some of the elements of this 
change within this ver> large, decentralized, pluralistic, diversified 
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system, wnVh ib systematic only itveach of the States and not for 
• the country as a whole \ ' 

The consequences of. the legislatioh, I think, are results which 
are^bf a positive nature nationally ancl appear in making national 
purposes in part also, purposes of State^ and localities 

I would prefer to settle for those responses, Mr Chairman, other- 
wise we go into a great deal of detail abfyut each, major piece of the 
legislatioh. ' \ 

Chairman Perkins. If you had to make/ one recommendation on 
where you think, vocational education ought to be goin^ in the next 
20 years, what Would that recommendation^ be' } \ - 4 * 

hp , Dr David. My response. would have to Jbe a personal one, you 
f % understand/ Mr.. Chairman, because you are now talking about 
what would be m> preference with respect to policy ,-and-that is not, 
something 'which emerges from studies, fid matter how soundly 
conducted they are. They represented the preferences for values, 
. and for outcohies for the country as a whole. 

If I had" my , druthers, Mr Chairman, I w6ufdJiave vocational 
education, together w"ith other parts of our huge educational enter- 
' prise, concern itself with the provision of opportunities for those 
i .who lack them. So I would place the emphasis i^pon the broadening 
(^the notion of equality of opportunity , which I regard' as a central 
tneme'for the development of American education almost from the 
, \ founding of the Republic 
• % Chairman Perkin^ Ttiank you very much. Gq ahead with your 
testimony 

* Mr Kildee. You may proceed now with your formal testimony, 
either in toto. or^n summary. It will be included in tok) in the 
record „ \ 

* * STATKM.KNT OF IlfeNRY DAVID, PH., D.. PROJECT DIHKCTOR. 
VOCATIONAL KDK "ATI ON STUDY., NATIONAL! INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION ' ^ \ 

Dr DAVrc Thank you very much.- ? 1 

s I would like to begin »by saying that my colleagues arfd I share 
the chairman's hope that the final report of the vocational 
education study being submitted to you today will 4o exactly what 
the chairman hoped it would do, provide a body bf information, 

* insights .and analvses which wilf prove- useful to those concerned 
with the reauthorization of the legislation I 

What I have done in my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, is to 
pull out from the section of the report called findings and conclu- 
sions a set of 'H^y findings. These findings bear on what we regard 
as the six principal provisions of the 197(J amendments, and they 
deal, therefore, with' One, distributing funds io are^s lacking the^ 
resources to tneet vocational education" needs; tvVo, providing 
programs and services to students who are handicapped, disadvan- 
taged, or whose English proficiency ability is limitea;Shree,^ over- 
coming sex bias or sex stereotyping in vocational education! four, 
improving . planning for use of all resources; five,! encouraging 
change^in and improvement of the Nation's vocational education 
enterprise, and six, strengthening evaluations of programs 
- Th^e first three of these jtems essentially .revolve jiround ques- 
tions of equality »of opportunity. The,, last three reifolw around 
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x nieahh fur improving the \ optional education enterprise as a 
\ whole/ti\ruugI> assistance provided tu the States. The two sets, of 
course, arc^intert wined, the) are reciprocal 1> influence one an- 
* other. 1 "■ ^ 

What we .have laid out in the findings and'conehisions are some 
23 different findings* which bear upun these (> themes We close b> 
sawng that, if une vvantb broad, general conclusions^ hich emerge 
from the study as a wholt?, they «are three Those three broad 
conclusions are: ^ 

*One, the Vocational Educattem Act of* 1%;*, as amended, attempts 
to accomplish too much with too few resources 

Two, there are sometimes mismatches between the ends of 
Federal polic> and the means relied upon to realize them. * . 

Three, realizing the ends of Federal policy depends heaCih upon 
State and local policies, practices, and resources. * 

LeV nie touch on each of these in reverse order Th£* Federal 
Go\ernment doesn't control** the governance 01 the operation of 
vocational education programs, , nor do the States, although thev 
control them in small degrees One has to understand that Federal 
.legislation is using the States to influence, sometimes directlv and 
1 sometimes indirectly, the localities ^ 

To sav there are sometimes mismatches between the ends of 
Federal policy and trje means relied upon to realize therfi is not to 
speak to the failure of the legislation at all, but to the kind of 
corrects e steps that might be taken as thev had been taken in 
HMfr and in l»7fi . 

It is another way of saying, Mr Chairman, that all legislation of 
this kind is essentially experimental. 'One hopes # that incentives oH 
sanction.^ will work as intended Orfe hopes that pcrticj aspirations 
' will be mutually shared VVhen one discovers that things don't 
work, one tries another tact The 1070 amendments did exactly 
that? and the report points to certain failures which can be readily 
corrected., ' * 

To go back to the very first point, that is the ambitious goals 
established by the legislation of VMY.i, as subsequently amended 
The> represent very lirge aspirations, indeed, that is, to contribute 
not only to realizing an economic goal, enhancing the skills and 
knowledge of the work force of the. Country, but also to realize a 
social goal, to contribute significantly to greater equalit) of oppor- 
tunities To achieve these, certain programmatic instruments are 
necessary, and also a jresource base. The Federal resource base, I 
think we have demonstrated, is inadequate, being deployed as it is 
among the States, to accomplish all of the objectives of the legisla- 
tion 1 

Since you hkive before you my brief statement, I think it prob- 
ably would be less than profitable if I recited all of the 2-1 key 
findings I, vvould prefer, unTess you urge me to do so^to respond to 
# questions on an> of those findings. I ask the privilege of calling 
upon my colleagues should I not have the answer present in my 
« # head, Invould mislead >ou if I suggested that I have memorized 
' every .page of the ryport we produced - ^ 

V [Prepared statement of Henry David follows.) / 
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2. '-'or'- 1 \ r ar 90 pe^^it o* , * ,n asl: 3rant rvierii fail 1 * ir^ sp^n* on , 
•.•^"i* i^ral it l«/i ; ^^pins^or airninistf it i"n. • 

» t * 

2. 3^«-t* kV . »A ^#^-na! r . r all rei^rv^i Prottra*" Iip^^wnt ar>i 
- .^'"tl.'t . » •* l*e^ f jn»l < i^*- 1 s> 3 ' t f^r Dr^.""*a*j 1 nprov rtr vnt purpose . 

Ir * 
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Ihe requiPO'vttt to gtv-j priority to applicants proposing new 
program for new cCnd ending occupation «has not operated an intend. 
< u 
'5! There ar* in.v^nV tj.es between th<» ohje tlves of pr*;rjri 
irprove-nent and extern ion aj ri 0 the r ob Jeo t i *v of the Voc at ior.al ' K i : it i on 

6. tV pro\isi^ f^r r*» Willy- f\ff>iM "orw n?" a;vl H^vvMt Mu'V.yi 1 
program enoourd/e, bat jo ngt require inprove.vnt aivi ext^noion. f f ^ 

/ * 

ttrervtviirv; filiations' 
p-? h a^nd-^^t: 1 r * rod ' 10 o»i C ^Hljl^ ' u^L Jll!l e r ^ ' 1 foil 

!»• requirements. 



f Lnd i n."s s-j" if 1 w^at *ac 



?amed ab^ut the results of 



IV- IT'r "*vuu.ttlon provisions significantly st^ulated e"aluatio" 
nativities on tie part of tne States an3 localltiep. 

, 2. The s-atutory evaluation requirements usin^ the criteria, of stulent 
! places-' t and et; i^ye.r >i^nents on training and preparation for 
erploynent are not generally useful for iirrpro/in^ program. 

3 ^v*» best precise of securing results likel/ to be useful for 
/iproi^m^ 1 ^ 1 decision -sikip^ on uro^ran offe-in^s Is to evaluate 
'the ways .prograuTs are planned ar>1 operated- 

ly.e 25 findings listed l eal to thre e broad conclusions * 

to. ,t he Vocational S*JMti«^ A-t I'M, ^ a-rev^t t 

aocorplisn too rush wi^n too few resource^ 

o there are so-etineL nisnatshes, between the endr, or Federal policy 
ani the reans reliel upon to real-i^e the^ • ( S 

, o reali-ir£ tne enis of Federal policy iep-^nis '^rViy upon ^tit-j 
and local policies, practices, arfi resource. / 
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Mr, KiruKF WV will certainly proceed in that " fashion, and I 
appreciate >our candor' 

N Yuai entire teport wilf be included in our record along with oral 
-tat^rmnttj We will then proceed with questions; to whic^you may 
respond in any lasrfron you wish 

IV Da\ id Ma\ I ask my associates to join me at the table, 
please 0 * . < ' * 

Mr Kildkk Yes, please 

I know that the report that >ou have prepared will be used, 'as 
the cfiunman indicated. very frequently by this committee. It will 
becwnie a document that wilj be read and reread by those in the 
In hi of vocational education as they interface with this committee, 
dunrv the process of reauthorization The 'committee certainly 
wi>ht*" to thank you for the report 

Yom -tudy points out the relative decline of Federal -support of 
,K.it ion.il education as measured against increasing State and 
.oval Mippoit Do you believe that the present Federal law is trying 
t > achieve too much with too little ^support, and if so what should 
the Federal law try to Achieve 9 

l)r David I think I have already indicated that all of the objeo 
'tiuw with the scale of Eederal support available to assist the 
State- to achieve them, cannot be realized. There are obviously two 
loutes to take in dealing with that situation. One is to increase the 
f^ale ol resources and, obviously, others will talk to that rather 
than myself The second is to reduce the number of objectives 
»()ne of the objectives of the legislation*, .as- you know, is to\in- 
uiibt the capacity of local districts to prbvjde adequate programs, < 
it nut proM^uns wl high quality as the law seeK\ Equalizing capac- 
ity if that were the sole objective of the law, could not be attained 
through the present scale of Federal appropriation}, which in dollar 
value terms ha\e been fairly stable if not declining, and in actiiSttly 
• purchasing power terms ha\e sigifrflcantly declined over the last 10 
year^ £ - 

Tu add to that the additional purposes of s assurmg that those who 
^it a bad shake, because they are disadvantaged*or handicapped or 
le->a than proficient in the* use of the English language, is to call for, 
additional expenditures of Federal fundi* to assist the States Only 
a relatively ^mall number of States .are allocating their own re- 
sources for these ends y * » & 

Let me illustrate very briefly. Nationally speaking, if you aggre- 
gute.all expenditures that are reported, as you know, the States 
and the localities outspend the Federal Government by something 
in the ratio of 10 to 1. For particular aspects of thje vocational 
education tnter prise, the ratio is much higher. On the other hand, 
if you look at those 'to which { have referred, the ratio is much 
-mallei We are talking about a match of 2 to 1, or, 3 to L 

That 1-5 another way of signaling the fact. that the States -and the 
localities do not, out of their own resources, operate as strongly 
.v. ith respect to % these Federal objectives, as they do for other objec- 
tives k a i 

Oiu could go down the line to other aspects of the legislation and 
find tlu -ame thing Thus, the scale of local and State expenditures 
on program improvement is relatively small. One has the impres- 



Siun from our/indingb that the withdtawal of Fedetal funds 'would 
leave these efforts to improve programs setiously im'paited 

So, .the general conclusion I would offer >ou is that the States 
and the localities have behaved as. if the> belieVe that \oeatiunal 
education, confers positive .benefits, by increasing tl)en .expend i- 
tureb on it until recently. It does nut neces»aril\ mean that thixse 
expenditures are 'directed at tjhe same ends which' distinguish 
Federal policy purposes. 

I don't know whether. my eojleague Stuait Rosenfeld would Hke 
to^ke to add to .that. We "have detailed information un all these 
counts,- and you might want to sa> a word 01 ^twu on wheie Fedeial 
funds go vis-a-vis State and local ' ? 

. Mr. Kilde£. Would anyone else ^ho does care to contribute, 
please give your name first for the reporter 

Mr. Rosenfeld Mj'name is Stuart Rosenfeld 
: ' I think the problem is that it is 'trying to do the same thing with 
the same dollars. Right now out of a si ngle dollar -0 pet cent goes 
to the- State for improvement, and 80 percent fur the basic grant 
Of that same dollar, there are set-asides ,x>f 20 percent fur the 
disadvantaged, 10 percent for the handicapped, the limited English 
J} proficient, and 13 percent for adult and postsecondary. m ^ 

That same dollar is expected' to be used for implement .and 
extension of programs, as opposed to maintenance and that same 
dollar is supposed to be distributed to equalize the capacity of 
districts, and to stimulate new programs fot .new and emerging 
industries. Obviously, it cannoUdo all of that, 

There is not enough money in the law right rfow to fund the set- 
aside, to "provide ^excess seryices fot these special populations 
These is not enough to equalize, but' there may be enough to 
improve to a certain extent. # . 
^ "At the present level of funding*, you can^ expect the same dollars 
to accomplish all these different purposes, mun> ui which are 
x interrtally inconsistent. ' ». 

Dr. David May I add to that. There is a table^in chapter 1 uf the 
report which disaggregates the match of State and local dollat* to 
Federal dollars/>ajid if you merely glance at that, >ou will see tnat 
it shows that for the subpart 2 funds, the' basic grant funds, for 
every 'Federal dollar -there are almost 13- State and lucal dollai^ 

If you look at the' subpart 3 funds, „thpse devqted to prugram 
improvement and jsupportiye services, the match is not quite 'l x i 
State and local dol/ars for f very Federal dollar. 

If you look at Subpart 4 funds, the special programs fur the 

• disadvantaged^ thfe match is less than 1 to 1 of State and local 
, dollars to FederaJ'dollars, . . 

What we find, on balance, is that the States are doing essentially 
what they think is necessary to maintain programs, and to main- 
tain^hem in more traditional wayV The Federal dollars are used, 
es,seiWial]y, to bring. about the changes announced in' Federal legis 
lation. * , , f ' 4 

Mr. Kildf^ In this chart, it appears that the amount of Federal 

* dollars h^s.not^nown significantly since the beginning at all * 

Dr. DAViD^pYat is right. 

Mr Kildeb. Somewhat after the 1963 act it grew some, but then 
declined aga^n.^- " 

* •. * 
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Dr David Thru 1 aUu in that same chapter a figure- which 
shows what happens to the Federal dollar in terms of the way. its ■ 
uses' are mandated, which gives >uu another perspective on the 
question that you have raised ^ 

1 don't know if others in the room are aware of the chart to 
which >ou hate referred, which provides a \ tew ov,er time of what 
has happened to Federal dollars, and per pupil expenditure of 
Federal and State dollars. It shows exactly what you have men- 
tioned * 

Mr ^Kildke I will ask another questiorfr and then I will turn to 
the minority, if you don't mind 

Dr David. vour report points out the difficulties with the present 
law's provisions requiring States to distribute the Federal funds in 
Si u4rtain mannei among the eligible institutions • 
. Do vou believe that the Federal law ought to contain anv such 
provisions at all. and if so. what should those provisions be' 

Dr\ Dav id Mv replv has to.be contingent If the Federal purpose 
inexplicit a,nd. directive, then it is necessary to be prescriptive in 
speaking to the mode In whidi funds are -distributed within the 
States So. U^e/e is a target, the most familiar, the most cliche, of 
all observations to make is that you hati better use a rifle than a 
blunderbuss If vou use the latter, you may hit some innocent 
. parties' /. . . , " 

* It follows from that, that if the directions, the prescriptions, are. 
ambiguous and not clear, the ambiguities ought to be removed, and 
.that is not difficult to do. It seems to me that the Federal law 
could, on the assumption that there is a target to be reached, 
, actual!) prescribe the way in which the States would distribute the 
Federal funds to eligible applicants, and which factors are to be 
used prwnanl) in that distribution The factors to be used will be a- 
'function of the ends to be accomplished. The measures^^be used 
for those factors could also be proscribed 

Mr. Kildee. There is a certain ambivalence on the question of 
pres^nptivness. Some of your findings regarding the distribution of 
vocational education funds suggest that the Federal law could 
benefit from more prescription or at least greater clarity/ D6 you 
feel that this is an accurate conclusion? * " 1 

*Dr. D^tttD. Yes. 4 * 

Mr Kiu>ee. How do )ou reconcile this with your conclusion that 
the Federal law is ahead) prescriptive, and may attempt to do too 
much 9 . - « v * . 

Dr Dav id. The answer to the first question is that you have read 
correct!). The answer to the second is that it^rnot prescriptive in 
undertaking to do too much, because what it does is to exhort and 
encourage in a ver) large number of cases, rather than prescribe 

For example, there aro some 15 authorized uses of Federal funds 
undeV subpart 2, not a % single one is prescribed. What is prescribed 
is the use of the set-^aside money out of fehat, but the States have 
complete discretion of the objects on which they wysh to spend * 
Federal dollars We are only talking about Federal dollars. 

The same thing is true for subpart 3. There are six authorized c 
uses, only one of which is mandated, that is the equivalent of a set- 
aside for guidance and counseling, the rest are a matter of discre- 
tion * X 
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What the .amendments did was, in effect, to produce consoli- 
dations in the place of categorical approaches to programs, and 
that was desirable from the viewpoint of giving the States much 
greater flexibility A 

. The ke\ question is the selection of those targeted elements and 
an understanding that discretion lea\e£ the States in compliance 
even whVn thev want to do exact 1\ as the> please The two might 
ha\e the surface appearance of being inconsistent, but they are 
not. ajid actually they reflect a policy choice. - 

That is, "if you provide Federal dollars, do you also want to say 
how thev mav be used, do you want to circumscrjBe the uses, or do 
>UM want to prescribe the uses These, it seems to m,e, turn on the 
weight one assigns to the objectives, the> are not issues of princi- 
ple. * ' 

There is nothing in itself that makes discretion good, and there 
is nothing in itself that makes prescription bad,' or the reverse 

Mr Kildee. If vou will indulge me, Mr Erdahl, with one more 
question as acorrolary to what we have been talking about here. 

Do vou believe that the Federal law, then, ought to retain set- 
asides for programs for the* disadvantaged and the handicapped? 

If you behe\e that those set-asides should be retained, how could 
the provisions for the set-asides be improved? 

Dr David We are now distinguishing between what the study 
savs, and what I*am saying personally The study doesn't speak to 
the advisabjlitv of retaining the set-asides, except ori the assump- 
tion that there is a Federal objective to be attained and that is one 
way of attaining it. , t , 

So, if the principle of targeting, the use of funds holds, then the 
set-aside makes sense. There are technical ways for providing for. 
the uses of the set-asides which could be improvements over the 
present measures w)aen it comes to the intrastate distribution of 
fundsHWiose are detailed, I think, at lengtH in the report 

I willask Stuart, my colleague, to comment on part of that. The 
most mistaken use of the set-aside provisions has to do ,with those 
that dearkwith the' question qf excess costs, and I will ask Bella 
Rosenberg to speak to that one. 

Mr Rosenfeld. There are a number of different ways that, serv- 
ices for the disadvantaged. and handicapped could be prpvided in 
addition to the set-aside. That is only onk possibility 

If i£was determined that the primary* objective of the act was to 
increjj^e the capacity of poor school districts, one thing you could 
do to stimulate or encourage enrollment is to have some kind of a 
weighted formula that gave a higher weight to students with var- 
ious disadvantages, which would not prescribe the use of the funds, 
but \vhich would be a method of distributing the money. 

You could also distribute the money directly to districts in tei;ms 
of *number of disadvantaged, handicapped, and LEP who are en- 
rolled. 

If the objective of the act was primarily to improve programs, 
you can give priority to proposals submitted by districts that dealf 
with the special needs of the special populations. 

So there are a number of ways; We have stated that we feel that 
it is important to provfde services.^ special populations but not 
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Dt David The closing section of the findings and conclusions 
portion of Uie report tnes to illustrate what happens if you make 
certain assumptions about what is the key aspect of Federal pur- v 
pose. It lass out three of these assumptions, and there could be 
others, with regard to the primacy of Federal purpose, and indi- 
cates what kind of steps would be taken to realize them more 
effectively than is presently the case. ^ 

Each one of these steps carries with it not only^a new and 
ditterent approach to the- distribution of funds but also a different 
, approach to planning, to evaluation, and the like What we have 
tried to suggest there, Mr. Chairman, is that i,t is the convergence 

the different instruments which produce intended effects, not « 
the reliance upon k single programmatic instrument There should 
be> we are arguingV some correspondence between what it is evalu- 
ated and the intentWi is distribute funds in a certain fashion for a 
- certain purpose. " . . 

Almost the ea'siest way to Illustrate. a weakness in the existing 
lavs* and the manner in which it has been interpreted, is to speak 
to the question of excess costs where the purpose of mainstreaming 
1*5 defeated and the reporting by the States on what they actually 
* do cannot be fulfilled 

If I may, I would like, to ask Bella Rosenberg to speak to that 
Ms; Rosen bkrg. My name is Bella Rosenberg 
The excess cost rule is not a function of the statute per se, but 
the implementing regulations. To, maks it simple, there are essen- 
% tially two intepretations One pertains to excess costs in a main- 
stream program, that is, a program in which handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, or limited English-speaking students participate in voca- 
tional education along with their nonhandicapped peers; a different 
interpretation of expss; costs is made for separate programs* and 
disti'nct settings." ' 

For the mainstream program, excess^costs are interpreted exact- 
ly as' excess costs would suggest. Those costs that are over and 
above the cost of providing vocational education services to non- 
handicapped students. 

In a distinct setting, excess costs are interpreted as the full costs 
sA that program. The* States, however, must make sure that the 



student equals or exceeds the average statewide expenditure per 
nonhandicapped or disadvantaged student. / 
' Theoretically, then, the regulations 'provide an incentive not to ^ 
mainstream students because you can chrim the full cost of the 
. separate program as excess costs. The evidence on whether or not 
this is discouraging mainstreaming in practice is -rather mixed 
The evidence is quite clear thaUexcess costs claimed for separate, 
programs are significantly higher than those claimed for the main- 
stream programs. It is' ako far easier, or so States and localities 
claim, to keep track of excess costs in a separate program than in a . 
mainstream one. There is, nonetheless, some evidence that States 
are now beginning to move in the direction of mainstreaming 
Whether that is a^ function of the Vocational Education Act, or 
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other taw*, such u> Public Law !) 1-1-12. is something that we cannot 
address at this point 

' Mr Kildkk There are various incentives, let's say, for main- 
streaming, so it is hard to determine what might Jead a certain 
program to have been mainstreamed I agree with that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain 

In my own State of Michigan, in many progiams in education, 
the trend has been toward mainstreaming for a vanet} of reasons, 
♦so it would be. hard to ascertain, but it is something look into, I 
m think * I 

Ms Rosenberg. The current interpretation is, at least in theory, 
a disincentive to one of the purposes of this set-aside, which is to 
encourage mainstreaming.' 

Dr David The additional point is that schools and districts don't 
maintain book^ which enable one to ascertain what the excess cost 
is that is to be factored The busings of producing records some- 
times strikes the localities as so^Burdensome that they would 
rather not put in for excess costs 

The implementation of the legislation takes a form which is at 
least in part self-defeating. 

Mr, Kii.dee # Thank you 
' I appreciate the patience of the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Erdahl, 

Mr Erdahl. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. x 

Thank you, Dr David, and your colleagues and associates for 
providing this NIE study for us. 

I have a question, even though >ou have alread> touched on this, 
but I will ask it again, .Maybe you could use the mike because I 
noticed that some of the people in the back of the room were 
having a little difficulty hearing. 

You mention that maybe we have too many goals and too few 
resources I suppose one could sa> that we could reduce the goals, 
or try to increase the resources. But specifically, what appears to 
be the most effective use of the Federal dollars in coordinating 
vocational education in the United States? 

Dr David I would, if you permit me, sir, change the character of 
your question slightly, and say, I could indicate on wha't kind of 
purposes Federal dollars, when spent, make a significant differ- 
ence 

Mr Erdahl That' is a better way to phrase my question, and you 
may answer it accordingly. %r " 

Dr David I would then point to a small number of things where 
they do make a difference. Federal dollars available for research 
and development and for exemplary programs and the like seem 
over time to have made a difference, because they provide some of 
the bases upon which improvements can be made. 

Federal dollars for, the purpose of overcoming sex bias and sex 
stereotyping,^ effort which will probably go on for the next 40 or 
50 decades, seem to have made a measurable difference together 
with other developments beqause these things don't stand alone. 
We argue the point tKat civil,rights legislation, the ggper^l change 
in attitudes may be even more determining. 

Federal dollars, it seems to me, have made a difference in such 
programs as specially designed programs for disadvantaged. The 
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gent-raHine oi m\ appioach would be tu say that federal dollars 
are etfective when* .the goals sought do not stand verv high on the 
list of priorities ot States and localities 
Mr Erdahl.' Thank yuu very much 

Another question, and I welcome other members on the panel to 
respond if they wish as well 

What have vou studied 'about the lole of, the guidance counselor, 
the j^ersorfnef that ties a vocational student to a job, student satis- 
faction, and so forth. Do >'ou touch on that aspect of it? ^ , 

Dr. David/,Xo. we report very bnefly^on differential findings 
*tth .respect to job satisfaction between students. who aie classified 
as having been in secondarv schools, \ocational education students,, 
and general education students 

We ha\e not looked at the work and the accomplishments of 
'guidance and counseloi personnel. We did commission a studv on 
guidance and counseling from a policy po.int of view, and I do 
propose to make trhat available to the subcommittee 

Mr. Erdahl I thmk that would be helpful because the end result 
would seem to be very important, 

.Another thing >ou mention in vou^ report, and it is a thing that 
still has to be Wrestled with, is the idea of sex stereotypes in 
vocational education— the ' girls are supposed to learn to make 
bread, and the gu>s are'supposed to learn how to fix automobiles 
.What do vou see down the road for that, what improvements in 
that are,a? 

You can rephrase my question and answer it, if you will 

Dr. David No, it is all right, a, 

If you will permit a personal note, Mr Erdahl. I served on 
President Kennedy's Commission on the Status of Women, which, 
made its report tohftn a month before he was assassinated, and we 
pointed out in thaKreport that the correspondence between the 
distribution bv sex in the world of work and the distribution By sex 
in the world of vocational education programs was almost a perfect' 
fit. That is, w here the women were absent in the world of . work 
from certain occupations, the> were also "absent from the training 
programs. ^ 

That picture no longer holds to the same degree There has Been 
an increased measure of participation in so-called nontraditional 
vocation*^ education programs by both sexes, which is borne out, 
for example, by the figures for the enrollment of males not only in 
occupational home economics, but also in consumer and homemak- 
ing- education programs. . ^ 

So, theSe things are changing They are changing more rapidly 
within the same time period at the level of professional education 
and participation in professional occupations. 

Mr. Erdahl. If you would yield for just a minute. 

This question came to mind because. I spoke at a private college 
in Minnesota over the weekend, and it happened to be a Catholic 
girl school. One of the >oung ladies mentioned that she had been 
accepted or had applied to law school, I believe, to the 'University 
of Minnesota. She said she thought that approxfmately .10 percent 
of the student bod> there at the law school was female, and that is 
a dramatic improvement, I would say, from just a decade ago We 
see the same thing,* I think, in medicine, and a lot ^pf professions. 

'"/ - " \ / 
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l)i David 1 % would si\ thi; rates, 6f change ate higher for the 
professional occupations than they are for the vocational programs 
of less than baccalaureate lev*l. but changes in the latter al^o are 
taking place , • 

What we 'discerned decades * ago, and Mill hold* today, is that 
the^e ate matters of per*u!\ul«choice They reflect familv Attitudes. 
Thev depend to a great extent upon role models that are available. 
The bias is exactly in the direct ion .that you have suggested, that 
, ms>. there are certain things that are jus^ right for bovs to do, and 
certain things, that are just right for girls td>do/angf something is 
offbeat if thev get reversed But that has eroded as a guiding' 
principle, and how long it will take for 'it to disappear entirely, I 
« haven't the foggiest notion, because that is embodied in the culture 
in which we live 

We do know that cultural changes occur, and the,y occur; some- 
time^ with glacial speed. an,d sometimes more rapidlv People who 
are concerned with notions of equality and open access, and so on. 
have reason to hope, but also to complain that the glass is only half 
filled % . " 

Mr Erdahi. Thank you very much * 
.Thank vou. Mr Chairman s > 

Mi\KiM)EK The bell indicates that there is a~vote in the House 
it will take us about 10 minutes to run over tor that purpose. We 
will just take a break, and we will be right back 
(Recess, J . - ' . * v 

Mr Kiloke If the witnesses would' take their place at the table 
again, we will resume " r 

The term block granting is rather current right now in OMB, -in 
the White House, and various departments of the executive branch. 
Do you think that block granting vocational education with other 
educational programs, or alone \vithout restrictions, would rpake 
any sense* 

Could you comment on either one of those modalities? 

Dr. David Mr Kildee. if I appear lb be careful in my reply it is 
because I am being reflective, and I would like to begin.. if I may, 
by observing that unless one knows what the specifications of a 
block grant approach are, it is difficult *to know whether you are 
for or against block grants. 

I suggested before in answ r er to a question that very few of these 
issues can be dealt with in terms of some universal principle which 
applies, unless you see how it applies to a particular case. I think 
the nature of the block gr<ant here Vyould be the critical thing. 

Second, insofar as the study itself deals with what happens when 
* there is wide permissiveness, that is discretion orr the part of the 
recipient of the Federal funds, or the use^of the Federal funds, the 
' study suggests that Federal purposes or national pijxposes are not 
-necessarily attained if you allow people very broad discretion in 
the use of the Federal .funds. 

We have characterized the two parts of the legislation, subpart 2 
and subpart 3 as being in a sense miniblock grants because, putting 
aside the set-asides, ''they authorize activities for which Federal- 
funds may be appropriately used without directing that any 6f the 
activities be, in fact, put in place. 
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So" the *tudv pnxkae^, I think.' information *uggeMing that if you , 
gi\e' wide di>ctetion: vou have no ^ea*on to be disappointed if 
people don't behave'in the wav vou would like them to behave In 
>hort. th*5 beha\e quite legal'lv li thev behave according to their 
own inMinct* and desires* 

Mv' own pe.rsomtl *vievv. and I want to emphasj/e that- because 
thi^ *i* not a ^tudv view or a view of -the institute, mv own personal 
\iew is, that unless block grant* take the forn! of providing money 
to the State* flinch is more easily and readily collected through 
Federal mechanism*, as in the case of revenue sharing, broadly 
speaking, or special revenue sharing programs. *ucn as those repre- 
sented bv ETA. 01 in the comnurtutv development field, the attain'- 
merit of specific purpose* -is better a**ured by not offerftig very wrse 
discretion over a large nu'mber of u*e* to the recipient of pectoral 
lund* 

Thus i* a wav of *a\ing that the approach in block grant tennis ^ 
nu»cin« that specific objectives may be lost, .and Understandably lost, 
because the recipients of the funds may not share to the same 
degree ttiese objective* and give them the same priorities m * 

\ have to make a contingent response. If Federal purpose*, let us; 
sav. siah a* the economic purposes of t (legislation, or the social^ 
.purpose* of the .legislation, are centrally important in Federal V 
policv, I would be inclined to conclude that they wodld not be^ 
necessifrilv attainable through the block grant approach, with 
auam theadditional qualification that I would have to know what 
the block 'grant mechanism looked like „ A 

The recent publication on the- question tff different forms of / 
grants, m aid, arid different approaches, indicate such wide variety; 
thrat the, mere labeling of" something as. block grant or noUblock 
grant doesn't tell \ou a great dealabout how things work 'out. 

Mr. Kildkk. What you are saying, then, us that you would have 
serious, misgivings about whether a totally unrestrictive vocational 
education block grant would be in the national goad 
. Am I* putting word* in your mouth, or dt you have s^wh misgiv- 
ings^ . T • l u • 
. Dr David You are raising a different question It might be in 
the*national interest- or the national good defined in some other; 
way. But Tf *ou are asking me whether a declared national purpose 
would thereby be assured, I have to say, I doubt it. 

Mr; KiLpFi:. Would vocational education be served well *y an 
unrestricted vocational education hlock grant? . 1 * 

Dr David I will answer* that in a way that might appear to be 
in conflict with that which \ have just said, but is not. 
' To the extent that any State recipient can benefit from addition- 
al Federal resourGes, which then become available to the State and 
local levels, the vocational education -enterprise would benefit I 
like to think that resources make a difference in the way an 
enterprise delivers services, and tfte lijce, but it doesn't necessarily 
follow that the benefit accruing p tfife enterprise would redound 
also to*the attainment of the national pWpose. * 

Mr. Kildee. Two areas where we haveAtried ±o achieve a national 
purpose would be in the areas of sex stereotyping and the handi- 
capped. ^ \ . * ' * * 

on v 



1!) • . • 

* * • 

Do you feel that vocational education and ~~ the national into rest 
would best be seived if we. kept .some restrictions for tht* sex 
stereotyping and fot the handrcapped, or would you trust tfie 
states to carry on without that Federal restriction? • 

Dri Da\*?i> I am now^responding to vour question on the basis of 
the position dne would take on tht* evidence the studv produced 

We would conclude that a gain has been derived from earmark- 
ing Federal fund* for the appointment of a sex equity person at the 
State* level We would not conclude that the amount , of- money 
winch that post entries with it for the performance of the 10 
enumerated functions is in all cases adequate 

It we were to make a suggestion there, we would say that the 
.f>0?iMH! ur .such &uin»would be thc*-minimum aniount, and that it 
could be scaled in terms of sue of the State and the State s popula- 
tion, the number of school districts, et cetera 

You could presumably travel a fair distance 'in a State with a 
~ population under a million with SoO.000 in sex^equity activities It 

— is difficult tp believe that you can do thalin a State with a. 

* population of over 11 million, with more than 1,200 school districts. 
, as m Texas, for example t ' ' '* 

So, that i?, one answer / ' " * 

The question on the handicapped, I think. -takes a somewhat 
different foim, namely, that the \ya> of using Federal funds foi the 
handicapped thVough the¥fccess costs provisions alone, ha*? tt£ftied 
out to be undesirable It mjght well be useful to* earmark a larger 
amount*^ money and reduce the equivalent State and local match 
What I ha\e Ui mind is an approach that has -shown some 
■ positive TesulU with respect to consumer and homemaking 
education programs, vvheie when the match was on 10 cents State 
ana* local and, 90 cents Federal^ ther£ *vvas an increase in the 
ntfmher of outreach programs for adults which vver£ launched in 
the States. That operated as an ing/Sntiyie. w ^/ 

♦ Therefore. *my* re pi k to your s^corid ; *!quest ion- would have tol^e 
, contingent on the scale of the incentive thaf would be required to 
induce States' which are not^ out of* their own resources providing 

* significant amounts of monev fur education of the handicapped, et 
cetera, that woufil produce the intended results. 

A number of States are, and that js an area of policy in which a 
few States preceded adoption . of legislation at the Federal* level, 
just as there are a few States^which Have made an effort through 
legislation to deal with issues of sex bias or sex stereotyping, asjn 
the cas^of Massachusetts 

So these things turn on questions "of fne scale and intensity of 

- the incentive that would be^ offered to bring* other States up to 
scratch, as it were \ , 

Mr Kii.de e We have been talking lor the* last few r minutes about 
your reaction to a vocational education block grant, without the 
restrictions An idea which I, incidentally, do not advocate. 
V Let me, ask you another* question. What would you think of 
including vocational education in a general education-block grant 0 
^ Dr David I have given no serious previous thought to that, and 
I would have to think through the kind of legislative approach that 
would be taken in detail to feel equipped even to venture an 
opinipn on that.*I would pf-efer at thi§ point not to 
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vou will d>k me tu think about it/and come back at some later 
datg. I will be ha^pv to undertake that task 

Mr Kii.dee I want to' muke.it clear that I am only asking the 
question, and not advocating. - 

It would seem to me that with your background, vojj Could 
venture an educated gue&s about the fat* or future of vocational * 
education were it to fall into an educational block grant 

Dr David-' Let me tell v^hi whv I Appear to hedge, without 
aetuallv doing that. I have to know what assumptions would be 
^made about the availability of State and local resources for 
" education in general I would have to know what is happening at 

* the local communitv level in terms of bond issues. In other words, I 
would have to be able to get a handle on what the preferential uses 
o{ Federal li^idi* would be under alternative situations 

If it u> trustor example, that there are no, more surpluses 
available to thet State in California, I can see the demands for any 
Federal dollars 'that come j^would be to sustain the general fabric 
\ind the structuk' of education broadly speaking Under those cir- 
cumstances, cotiteivabl}, vocational education^ might come at' the'' 
tailend of the procession " ^ / 

So I would hafe to be much* better informed about a number of * 
things which are Contingent.. 

Mr. KiLDpK Yota have an advantage over Members jof Congress 
because we can never wak until the final bit of information comes 
jn when we pna'lty' 'have .to cast our vote. We try to get some help 

* in -decisionmaking process, but we have never had that final bit of 
' information t . ' 

Dr. DAvro That ife-ea&y, sir, if you ask me how I would vote, I 
would vote against ii ' 

Mr Kildek. You would vote'against placittg vocational education c 
into a general educational block grant* / 

Dr David. It do^> not mean that it would be any more an 
informed vote, forgive-'merffiatt anyone else would, cast. 

Mr: Kildee. I am/not raying that all our votes are, that well 
♦informed. We don't' h^ve a "maybe" button ^lown there, we just 
ha^p yes and no. -j 

The Federal Government approaches* programs both philosophi- 
cally and .fiscall}. They feel there is*a national goal to be achieved, 

* and that would be fche philosophical approach. The fiscal approach 
includes the consideration of how much v we are willing to spend to 
achieve that national goah 

Do'v/ou feel that the presej£S^^ al f^al commitment to voca- 
tional education is a dequate£%s^^Egk \ 

Dr David In a sense, vvrf)qBBg|ady\ replied to that If all of 
the purposes of Federal polic^jK^erv^a, the scale of that com- 
mitment is inadequate. If someHp ,0 be served, and others elimi- 
nated, the answer would be/sinc^lne purpose of the Federal policy 

• to assfct States, if adjustments were made in inflationary terms, 
the thing might be workable. > \ 

I might illustrate the nature of my response by saying that if 
you don't ftind parts of the legislation at all, you should not Expect 
things tp happen. There is a beautiful illustration in the 1976 
amendments,^ section 191, which provides for emergency assist- 
ance to urban areas and to rural areasMn order to provide needed 



hew facilities, equipment, programs, and the like The/appropri- 
ation for that is zero dollars So that is an objective that has not 
been fulfilled. 

So the general rule one would make, .not with respect to educa-. 
tjonal legislation alone but to all legislation, is not the announce- 
ment of purposes fyis Xo be accompanied b> resources' of suitable 
scale. The more ambitious the purpose, the larger the scale of 
''resources, as a general guide. . : 

If one takes seriously the declaration of purpose of Federal legis- 
lation, jand I am one who believes, that rhetorical statements should 
be taken seriously, that is to help the States to provide ready 
access for evervbod* to programs of high quality, and assuming 
that that is attainable over w to 1J} years, then one has to think 
about the scale of resources required to provide .the assistance 
Mr. Ku.dee, You have provided us w r ith an adequate amount >)f 
rhetorical statements this morning, which we will speculate on I 
would like, to see vou appear before Mr Natcher's subcommittee 
sometime to respond to some of these questions. 

The Congress does have hearings so that we eventually can make 
informed and intelligent judgments and choices I 'recogni/.e that 
you don't have that same responsibility, nor role. But we try to 
extract from people like yourself enough information so that we 
can make those choices • f 

I appreciate the patience of Mr. Craig. Mr. Craig, I will recognize 
you now * ' ■• 

Mr, Craig. I don't have many questions. I am fascinated by your 
observation and some of your conclusions from the. study. I guess 
the one question that I would have would be "regarding— and I 
think you have allifcted to it p'retty well— when we*talk about the 
role of the Federal Government as it relates to the act, and our 
participatory level with funding in declining period of funding. 

I guess, w hat I am trying to say is, when a conclusion statement 
is made by Dr. David that Xhe act of 1963 attempts to accomplish 
too much with too, few resources> I don't know that T see those 
resources increasing. * 

In light of that, then, are you saying that targeting for specific 
goals is going to result in a better accomplishment oT Federal 
policy versus basic grants to States, and supplementing those voca- 
tional education programs within the States? 

Dr *Davw). Mri Craig; that is one.possible approach The alterna-' 
" tive to that, I think 1 ha\fe ajready mentioned, is to redefine the 
objectives. ✓ "« 

F,or example, if equalization of district capacity no ltfnger ,was 
V central to the'legislation, the funds now available would be qjrie to 
*^go a fairly long distance in the direction of program improvement, 
.development of program's for new and emerging occupations and 
industries, and the like. 
Mr, Crajg. So you &re saying, narrow the scope. 
Dr. David. That is righb My crystal* ball doesn't indicate that* 
there are/good chances for an increase in the Federal ^resources* 
available in the near future, 
■ Mr. Craig. Yours is a pretty clear crystal ball. 
' Dr. David. A w*ay of making better dp with those resources Is, so 
to speak, to change one's consumption patterns. We do that within^ 
\ 
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the household, and v\e do it elsewhere We say, we will not buy 
these thing*, we will buy other things We will reallocate our 
resources, \u> will redeploy them, and redeploying them;on a small 
number o( things* would, make ahem, go further It also means 
+ sacrificing an objective, which is true, even the Department of 
Defense recognizes that , 

' ftr Ckak; I think we all recognize that that has to be done . 

Thank vou verv much* I have not had" a chance to read the final' 
report In" that report, do \ou suggest objectives in light ol limited 
a Federal dollars, or increasingly kmited Federal dollars 9 

Dr David. No /The report is designed to provide essentially an 
assessment of the' way the legislation 'works pr esently If has im- 
plicit in it change*, and in sorne cases directly states explicitly that 
certain cMianges would be desirable in the instrumentalities used 
tui attaining certain ends There is no question about that But it 
did not move to the level of saving, we announce our preferences of 
s policy in these. forms, that we think policy should do such and 
slkIi That is much more approppriate, if I may say so, for the 
work of a commission which is given an open brief to suggest what 
* . could J>e done withirt the policy Held, rather than an inquiry da- 
signed to help a legislative body mak^ future pol|jy choices We 
thought we were serving the needs of thP Congress, rather than 
.arrogating to ourselves essentially' the f unctions of the Congress by 

• saving, this is what we think policy should be about 

What we think we have done is to say, if you put together the 
% purposes o[ the legislation, anct the instrumentalities used v and 
f understand how the resources are deployed, you can think diffe£* 
entlv about the way you would formulate policy purposes in the 
future We think there are analyses which support the alternative 
approaches to thinking of policy. - ' i 

We did* nut arrogate to the study staff the task of saying, this we 
iiqmly believe to be the high purposes in the national interest, and 
that legislation should take the following form in order to attain 
them , ^ . 

Mr CRAiti There are some of us who would argue that vocation- 
al education from the Federal level, the overview that Congress has 
had and the role that they have played was to really stimulate 

• State and local governments to £et into the act. I Uiink that with 

• that thought m mind, we can make % claim that/lpkas happened 
over the last 10 or lo years fn a very successful way 

, If that is a reasonable conclusion, then can we still' continue, to 
allocate limited resources in such a way to cause them to stimulate 
State and local funding to accomplish national goals without* us 
needing to become increasingly more narrow in our intent, and 
more selective in our direction as to where *hose moneys might go 9 

In other words, if we can seed the field a little bit in i£ ^{dBctive 
way, which I think'we,have done, and thus create*a larger Wirvest 
at the State and local level*. . ^ 

Dr. David. My response to that, in the light of the historical 
experiences with the legislation, ahd the findings oj the study, 
would tabTthe following form. Federal policy has played a critical 
role in capacity building .with the enterprise from the very begin- 
ning/More strikingly so after the 1963 legislation. 
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The creation of a whole network, for example, of area vocational 
centers was in part, latg*l\ a function of Federal dollars, and in 
large part a function of VEA dollars So, there are elements, it 
seems to me. which one can now take pretty much foi granted^ 
being in place/ and to which States and localities will presumably 
be attentiye in their own interest 

That does not follow to the same degree with other objectues of 
Fedeial legislation uhjich ha\e been given primacy in the require- 
ments Here again 1 would mentic/n specifically the question oC 
'opportunities of a' more equal nature for those ^jgr get the short 
end of the stick by and large. 

I might correct a nusimpression I gave earlier when I spoke of 
the Federal and State expenditures for the disadvantaged under 
subpart \ ifs being less than 1 percent. No match is required there, 
but the relationship uf Federal dollars to State and local dollars 
tells >ou v\hat the States and localities ate not attending to pnmai- 
ily L _ f 

The same thing would be true, I think, for the objective of * 
overcoming sex bias anfl sex stereotyping. It has not been high on 
the agenda of all •><) States priortto 1976 

So there are sheeted purposes which I think do continue to be as 
stated m thfe national interest, and for which the targeting of funds 
could make a difference. 

Mr Craig. Thank you. ; 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Mr Kildkr. Thank you. Mr. Crajg. 

Dr* David, how do you believe state planning for vocational 
education can be improved, and is there a Federal role in encourag- 
ing that improvement? " * . 

Dr David I will make an initial response, and ask my colleague 
* Gem Hendnckson who was t£ie assistant director on the project to 
follow up. because she has been particularly attentive over the 
\edrs to the planning requirements and what has happened with 
them 

Our findings are that the 1976 legislation did stimulate planning 
activities at the State level and to a .much smaller degree* a,t the 
locaf level, and that the capacities for planning became more so- 
phisticated There is a diffeifflSce between the paper document that 
\S produced to secure' Federal funds and the actual operational and 
'systematic planning that goes" on in the States, which is not uni- 
formly of the* same quality, by any stretch of the imagination. 

'We havejrbeen told by some State directors that they don't actual- 
ly sjiare \/ith the Federal Government their operational plans be- 
cause* w^fft they produce are documents that will get them Federal 
-money, heca\ise c that is jvhat is required from them. So the require- 
ments press in tl\e directon of compliance, rather than of oper- 
ational planning. 

I thinlf we would conclude from what we have learned that the 
cultivation of understanding of planning, and what it can produce 
and the benefits derived from it comes not instantly, but slowly, 
and that planning requirements,, if continued in the Jaw, would 
continue to produce benefits at th£ State and local level. 

My own personal view is that an annual plan is pretty much 
nonsense, that one ought to plan for roughly a 3-year cycle. That 



would make better siMbe The nature of the plan should specify not 
sets of goals as is now done in quantitative terms— so many more 
students enrolled and so manv more courses— but essentially direc- 
- tion and purposes, the related deplovment of State , resources, and 
the encouragement b> the State of the deployment' of local re- 
sources to attain those purposes. 

The long and short of the storv is that in some States there is no 
control exercised over the localities at the level of State govern-' 
ment What one has to. do is to invest a fair amount in the cultiva- 
, tion of interest in the achievement of certain objectives. 

I would also, if it were up to me, place a greater emphasis on the 
assistance given to the development of local planning capabilities, 
because the critical decisions are made at the local level: How 
manv jobs do we see in the immediate future 9 What new programs 
would help fill them 9 What will we need in the way of teachers 
Those are the things on which improvements jn local planning, I 
think, could make a difference in the operation of the enterprise 
I should take this occasion to emphasize that we talk about two 
different things at the same time. We are talking about a vocation- 
al education enterprise, which is national in scope, involving 17 
million enrolled students, with different systems of governance, 
• and so on, and we are talking about the structure of Federal policy 
which tries to bring about changes in that whole enterprise^ 

So we have to think of where the leverage points are within thaft 
Federal pol icy ,to achieve the change elements that are desired My 
own sense is that we are now at a point in the development of_ 
planning capability where the assistance to be delivered should 
probably be given at the local level. ^ 
' Gerry, did you want to add? 

Ms, Hendrickson To answer that question, we should begin by 
asking, planning to what end? One purpose of planning is to enable 
an administrator, on the basis of the needs and interests of the 
students, and the needs of the labor market conditions in the area 
and beyond, to enable that administrator to decide what programs 
to offer, what one to continue, and what ones to discontinue 

You have to recognize that those decisions are made 'locally. 
Planning could be improved by putting those decisions locally, and 
having the State responsibility be to oversee and to assure that 
that responsibility is discharged. That is one kind of planning. 

Another kind of planning is planning for the use of Federal 
funds, planning for the deployment of Federal funds, or for the 
deployment and use of State-level funds, and that is a State-level 

function. 9> , . i . 

I think that it is noteworthy to observe that in the current 
legislation the planning requirements and* the funding require- 
ments are not connected. That is the funds are to be deployed 
according to characteristics of the district. Planning, on the other 
hand, is to be attentive to the labor market conditions, and the two 
are not. connected. 

The way State-level planning would be conducted, and the way it 
could be improved is connected to the purposes and goals of 
Federal funding. If the purpose, for example, were to equalize 
capacity so that money would go out again by characteristics of.the 
district, there is not a heavy role for State planning in that kind of 
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a ijituatioh planning could have a life^of its own. The State respon- 
sibility couW be to oversee focal plann%(g with pespect to the labor 
ntarket. but the State-fleveJ planning again would not be connected 
to funding. ... 

If, on tfhe pther hand, the Federal objective were to install new 
programs, to improve and expand existing programs so that they 
better match the labor market, and so that they address 'the needs 
of new and emerging industries, then State level planning would be 
for the deplo>ment of Federal funds to that end* and there would 
* be a heavy role for State planning. * , ' 

Mr Kilo EE Are there not at least two elements to planning? 
You .mentioned that >ou have to know what is needed. But, also, is 
there riot an element of how 1 ' The relationship, for example, of an 
educational agenc) to industr). to the union How is a very impor- 
tant element in planning, is it not also? 

* Dr,V David. That is a critical aspect of the information base. The 
direction is to plan in the light of all resources. By and large the 

^information about the most critical aspects of training are not 

-available to the State. 

For example, we know virtually nothing for practical purposes 
, about the ituestment of employers in education and, training, par- 
ticularly the latter. There ought to be a fairly high correspondence 

1 between what is provided by the public vocational education enter- 
prise *and what is done outside of it. 

> There are other important elements of Federal policy that make 
a difference in what one plans for with what resources, which are 
also not always available. As Gerry Hendrickson has pointed out, 
the tendenc} is to plan for one known item, which is VEA funding 
with some knowledge of State funds, but those are not highly 
predictable, as >ou know, where you have State legislatures which 
meet for the most part once every 2 years, and where what may 
happen the next time around is a puzzle, and what may happen in 
terms of the availability of funds at the local level is frequently not 
known, i. 

The State plans take the fprm of saying, this is what we will 
have by' numbers the nefct lime around, or these are the^ new 
programs thaj will be offered, et cetera. They are not in a position 
to show how one travels froh^, here to there because the determin- 
ing means of travel do not lie in the hands of a State education 
agency, and are certainly not amenable to that division of it con- 
cerned with vocational education. 

The critical point that m^ colleague has emphasized Is that the 
plans ar^r divorced, from the funding requirements. That is, States 
are compelled to " drive 3 * Federal dollars in certain directions in 
terms ol the economic characteristics and other demographic char- 
acteristics of local districts. The plans are not necessarily tied to 
that because ihey represent a picture of future offerings, future 
enrollments, fmd the like, as a set of goals. So that is a central 
problem. 

Mr. KiLD£E, Dr. Pavid, how would you characterize the 
Department of Educations-overall administration of the act? 
J&p. David I have taken the liberty ^once before to rephrase the 
question', Mr. Kildee, and I hope you will permit me to do it in this 
°case. . . 
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Mu> I sciv that tin* study characterizes the oversight and moni- 
toring of the legislation a certain wa>, and this is -not m) own 
characterization, and this is detailed in several chapters of the 
report. 

In general, we observe that whereas in 1970 both House and 

• Senate reports characterized the implementation of the legislation 

• and the consequent monitoring as inept and slovenly, to use strong 
words of that kind, that is no longer the case. * 

Mr Kildkk. That is no longer the case? ~ 

Dr David. It is no longer the case. We have also observed tfiat iri 
the implementation of the legislation that there has been great 
uncertainties, variant interpretations, inconsistencies, and in some 
places the absence of technical knowledge which would have 
helped the States greatly 

There .are still, in, policy terms, certain issues which remain 
unresolved by the Department. For example, up to the time we 
wrote the report, ^there was still no final policy manual on funds 
distribution available, " 

We were fortunate in having the Department open its files to us 
in teims of the assessment of the State plans and the exchanges 
with the State departments t and the directors of vocational 
education They show industry, persistence, and the tike, with an 
emphasis upon what we have described in the report as the minuti- 
ae and the mechanical aspects of compliance, rather than a con- 
cern with the attainment of the larger intentions of Federal legisla- 
tion. 

We would have' to conclude that over time the earlier criticisms 
made no longer can be made. In monitoring and other respects 
there have been improvements in the Department. There is greater 
rigor in looking at the State plans, but it doesn't necessarily follow 
'that there is sufficient attention to a difficult probLem;~ namely, will 
the effects produced by a State plan come about in, the light of 
' . what is down on pa^er 

We said these things m part before in the interim report we 
submitted,' and I believe the evidence supports, roughly speaking, 
what I have just said. 

I should add, incidentally, that we have had the fuHest coopera- 
. tion from both BOAE and the following OVAE on "the score of 
information, interviews, and sharing of policy of documents, and 
the like. 

Mr. Kildke. Thank you very much, Dr. David. I want also to 
thank Mr, Curran and your other < colleagues. Your report will 
certainly generate a great deal of discussion and study both in this 
committee and throughout the educational community, in the coun- 
try. It will be helpful' to us in reauthorizing vocational education 

Thank you very much. 

Dr David. Thank you, sir, for permitting^us to be here. m . 
Mr. Kildee: The committee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11.20 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
[The National Institute' of Education report follows:] - 
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^ * • . ^ FOREWORD 

This document reports on findings of the studies on vocational 
education that the Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482 
directed the National Institute of Education *to conduct. It is The 
Final Report required by the statute to be transmitted to the President 
and trie Congress. With it the ' Institute fulfil Is its statutory 
reporting obligations, for The Interim Repor t was transmitted to the 
President and the Congress on September 30, 1980., 

I am satisfied that the Institute's Vocational Education Study has 
been responsive to the directions for inquiry set forth in the statu- 
tory charge in focusing primarily upon the four studies specified, the 
distribution of vocational educational funds, issues of compliance with 
the applicable laws, the means for assessing program quality and ef- 
fectiveness, and Consumer *and Homemaking Education programs. It has, 
moreover, * sought to provide information, analyses, judgments, and 
perceptions that would not only contribute to a balanced understanding 
of Federal vocational education policy but would also be useful in 
formulating future legislation. 

The legislation establishing the Department of Education, Public 
*\ Law 96-88, created the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 

(FICE) and directed it to conduct a 2-year study of vocational educa- 
tion, which was to have been completed coincidental ly with the trans- 
mittal date « ^The Final Report . To avoid duplication of effort, £he^ 
Secretary of Education, Terrel tf- Bell, has held that the FICE study be* 
conducted through delegation to the National Institute of Education. 
FICE is to review and comment upon the Institute study at an early 
date. 

The Introduction to The Final Report recounts briefly how the 
study was carried out. On behalf of the Institute, I commend the staff 
of the Vocational Educational Study, which, under the able direction of 
Henry David, carried out a difficult task with skill, objectivity, and 
» dedication. * * * 

. ' 4 

* / * Edward A. Curran 

0i rector 
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-*» ' " INTRODUCTION 

* 

The themes treated in this Final Report on the Vocational Educa- 
tion Study reflect -the charge given to the National Institute of Educa- 
tion by the Education Amendments of \976 (P. I, 94-482), approved 
October 12, 1976, which was then amended by P. I. 95-40, approved June, 
3, 1977. Title V, Section 523(b) of the statute directed the Institute 
to'undertake "a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education 
pVogratys Conducted unber the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and 
other related programs conducted under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of '1973 and by the State Post-Secondary Commissions 
authorized by the Education Amendments of 1972." ** The legislation 
required the inquiry to include: • , • 

# 

(A) a study of the distribution of vocational educafion funds 
in terms of services, occupations,* target populations, enroll- 
ments, and educat>onal and governmental levels and what such di s r 
tribution should be in order to meet the greatest human resource ( 
needs for the next flO.„years ;» * 

(B) an examination-of-now to achieve compliance with, and en- 
- fprcement of, the provi sions w pf, appl lcable laws *of the United 

States; - ' 

(C) an analysis of the means of assessing program quality and 
effectiveness, ... and . * - 

»' (F) a review and evaluati on. of the effectiveness of^programs 
funded tinder subpart 5 of part A of the Vocational Education Act 
• of 1963 [which contains* the Consumer and Hom&naking Education pro- 
visions of the law] and to make recommendations for the redirec, 
tion and improvement of programs at all levels funded under such 
subpart. v * 

In addition, the~:nandate called upon the Institute to make^ "find- 
ings and recommendations, including recommendations for changes in" tne 
existing legislation "or for new legislation. . . /' The Institute was 
al*o authorized to attempt to secure, funds /rom the United States 
Commissioner of Education and the Secretary of Labor to conduct as many 
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as three "experimental programs" that would contribute to the first 
three required studies. Such funds could not be secured. 

The legislation provided for up to $1 million a year, "for each of 
the fiscal years* ending prior to October 1, 1981," to support the 
study.' The funds were made available' to the Institute through trans- 
fers from the Basic Grant anof\rogram Improvement and Supportive Ser- 
vices monies appropriated for the \ocational Education Act. The legis- 
lation also allocated 10 percent of % those funds to the Study of Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education programs. This resource base has been 
amplified through funds provided by the Institute itself, the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Offjce of Education, the 
National Advi sory " Council on Vocational Education, and the National 
Center for Research on Vocational Education at TheOhio State Univer- 
sity, Governmental agencies and officials at all three levels of gov- 
ernment, as well as private' organizations, have assisted the Study by 
contributing data, information, and services, including the administra-^ 
tion of surveys. 

The legislation called for three products: a plan for the Study, 
to be submitted to the Congress for review and approval by the close of 
1977; an interim report, which the Institute transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and ^he Congress on September 30 v 1980; ancf a final report, to be 
transmitted a year later to the President and the Congress. In stipu- 
lating tha^^he two "reports shall not be submitted to iny review* out- 
side of the InWitute before their transmittal to the Congress," the 
law sought to asswce independence and objecttvity in the conduct of the 
Study and disintere^ and neutrality in reporting jts results. 

The Study sought to contribute to the field 'of vocational educa- 
tion by reporting on selected aspects of its investigations. To this 
end, the Institute has already published, in addition to A Plan for the 
Study, of Vocational Education (1977) and The Interim Report (1980), the 
following: 4 
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\ The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study (1979) 

The Planning Papers on Consumer and Hprnemaking Education ProqramsS 

Tiw; _ \ 

Basic Skill Proficiencies of Secondary Vocational Education 
Students (19851 ] 

Evaluating Vocational Education: The Federal Stimulus (1981) 

A Portrait of Rural America: Conditions Affecting Vocational 
Education Pol icy (198T) " 

-Another monograph, the Coordination of Federal Programs: Vocational^ 
Education and CETA , is in press. 

It r is also tne Institute's intention to publish subsequently on 
.several subjects investigated during the course of the Study, including 
the future of the vocational education enterprise, vocational education 
in ur&tan areas, the basic skills of vocational education students, and 
vocational education for students with special needs. 

TtfeSbjdy Plan outlined the research strategies not or>ly.for in- 
vest! gating *tne four topics 'specified in fte mandate but also for con- 
ducting a policy inquiry; centering on the purposes, structure, imple- 
mentation, and consequences of Federal vocational education policy. 
Such an inquiry would seek to ascertain in which respects, if any, the 
1976 amendments to the 1963 Vocational Education Act influenced changes 1 
wi tfie Nation's decentralized and highly diversified public school 
vocational education enterprise* 

In Federal law, that enterprise is formal 1/ defined as "organized 
educational programs which are directly related to the preparation* of 
individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or- for additional prepara- 
tion for a career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree.^. . (P.U 94-482, Sec. 195(1))." The scale t and characteristics 
of the .enterprise are shaped by policies made at each level of 
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government--! ocal , State, and Federal. Localities and States are 
responsible for operating educational programs and providing related 
services, as well as for, the governance of the larger public 
educational system of which vocational education is a part. Even 
though .it is national in , scale and reflects national purposes, the 
vocational education enterprise is not a 'single system, * It is ^.a 
collection , of different State systems and i s characterized by 
diversi ty. 

Salient features of that pluralistic enterprise were delineated ^Tn 
Chapter VT o^f The Interim Report , and are described and analyzed in 
tnis Final/Report , particularly in Chapter III, The Study's "Occupa- 
tional Education a"nd Training: A Data Book," schep'ufed for iater pub- 
lication, will provide information on the national investment made in 
the acquisition of occupational knowledge and skills, of „ which the, 

investment in public school vocational education .s a part, 
* * « 

The Institute's conduct m of the Study has been sketched in status 
reports, Chapter I of The Interim Report , and elsewhere. There is good 
reason, however, to relate briefly here how^ the Congressional mandate 
has been earned out. More than three-fifths of the resources for the 
Study were allocated to "extramural research and support activities. 
The titles of. the* Study's extramural research projects and tfre. techni- 
cal papers it commissioned are listed In Appendix A. The Remaimna^re- 
sources were used to mpt intramural administrative and research costs. 
Intramural research efforts were devoted to such topics as. vocational 
education in rural and spaflfely settled^reas, the effectiveness of 
consumer and homemaking education programs; vocational education pro- 
grams for the incarcerated; coordination between vocational -education 
and Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs; basic 
skills of vocational education studentsj> evaluation issues and prac- 
tices in vocational education; and vocational education in urban 
areas. - • 1 
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Six major contracts for research were awarded through the competi- 
tive procurement process. One, awarded to the School of Education of 
the University of California at Berkeley, was ifor a study of the "Dis- 
trjbution of Federal, State f and Local Vocational Education Funds." It 
had three objectives, to examine and evaluate existing national data 
bases on vocational education; to analyze the fundi ng pol icies and 
practices of the States and the^actual flow of funds to local education 
agencies in 15 States; and to examine the distribution and utilization 
of Federal, State, and local vocational education funds in terms of 
serv^es, occupations, enrollments, and target populations. _^ 

J A second contract was awarded to Abt Associates, Inc., for a study 
of "State and Local Compliance and Eval uation 'Practices,'" The study 
was to inquire into State and local behavior in 15 States with respjct 
to the spirit and fester of Federal legislation and to .assess its 
effects witn respect, to planning, evaluation, funds distribution, 
equity objectives, and coordination between CETA and vocational educa- 
tion programs. A third study, on the "Responsiveness of the~ Consumer 
and Homemakin9 Education System at State and Local Levels," conducted 
through a contract' awarded to CRC Education and Human Development, 
Inc., examined .tne extent to which consumer and homemaking education 
(CSHE) programs, activities, and services in 10 States correspond to 

the intentions of Federal legislation and also the implementation oft* 

« 

those intentions on Federal, State, and local levels. 

A fourth contract, awarded to A. L. Nellum and Associates, Inc., 
provided for- a study on "Meeting the Special Needs of Special Groups." 
This inquired into how and to what extent the -needs fpr vocational edu- 
cation on the part of special groups identified in Federal legislation 
were being met \n 15 communities. Award of a contract to The Huro/i 
Institute provided for a fifth study, "The Effects of Participating in 
Vocational Education.". It sought to determine the shorter- *af\d longer- 
term economic ai.d .noneconomic outcomes for the 'participants of 
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secondary and posts\condary vocational education programs. This study 
also sought to determine levels of proficiency in basic skills attained 
by secondary vocational education students. 

• The sixth and final major contract, awarded to the Lawyers' Com- 
mittee for Civil Rights Under Law, was for a study called "The Analysis 
of Federal Legal and Regulatory Framework for Implementation of Voca- 
tional Education Legislation." Key^topics in this study were/the con- 
sistency, clarity, and comprehensiveness of that framework, Federal and 
State interpretations of the legislation; incentives and sanctions 
bearing o^ compliance with Federal laws; and Federal 'agency 
implementation of the legi slation. r # ' 

The extra- and intramural research efforts are interrelated and 
complementary. The results of both have informed the preparation of 
the Final Report , as have other sources including research and survey 
reports, official documents, and agency correspondence files. The ex- 
tramural research relied heavily ufton fiald work conducted in States 
and localities, involving in most mquiiies five common, so-called^ 
"core" States: Cal i fornia , ' Florida , Illinois, New York/ and Texas. 
For the Study as a whole, Vietfd work has been conducted m the 27 
States shown in, Appendix B. • 

All present members of the Vocational education Study staff have 
contributed tGF the concept ioq and preparation of the Final Report. It 
is the fruit of an integrated, collective effort. The names and per-^ 
lods of service of present and past staff members appear in Appendix C. 
However, it is appropriate to record the distinctive contributions made 
by the present' staff members to the' body of thi> Report. Gerry 
Hendnckson and Henry David were primarily responsible for preparing 
Chapters i/IV, and IX;' Stuart Rosenfeld for Chapters II and VI; 
Rodney Riffel for Chapter V; Loui se Corman- for Chapters VI and VII; 'and 
. Bella Rosenberg for Chapter VIII. , 
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The work of the Vocational Education Study has been facilitated in 
numerous ways by Marc S. Tucker, Associate Director of the Program on 
Educational Policy and Organization, and his colleagues. Other units 
withfrt the Institute provided technical assistance from the inception 
of the Study. Special mention must to made of the .indispensable con- 
tributions in launching the Study mfcde by Corinne Rie^er and Lois-el lin 
Oatta, then in the Institute's program on Education and Work. The 
Study benefited greatly from the wise counsel and generous support 
provided by Michael Timpane, former Director of the Institute, and from 
the«welcome advice and assistance proffered by his successor, Acting 
D 1 rectc^T^U o n Go 1 d berg 

The Vocational Education Stt*ly ?*s in debt tc the members of us 
Consultant Group, whose names are listed in Appendix D. ^They have 
illuminated the issues on which their advice was solicited not, only by 
bringing to bear upon them varied viewpoints and experiences but also 
by bein^g tough-minded and frank critics. The Study also owes a -debt of 
1 1 ii i ^|| in a host of scholars, vocational education administrators 
and teachers, officers of professional sooeties, and locaf, State, and 
Federal officials. They have eased and enriched the Study's work by 
generously providing information, analyses, and advice.^ The Study's 
staff is grate,ful to all who have helped and hastens to absolve them of 
any errors of commission or omission in this Final Report . * 



Henry David 
Director 

Vocational Education Study 



Gerry Hendrickson 
Assi stant Di rector 
Vocational Education, Study 
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FINDINGS ANO CONCLUSIONS 



The Nations public «schoo! vocational education enterprise is 
governed and operated by States and localities but shaped by purposes 
and policies that are Federal, as well as State and local. It is 
pluralistic and diversified in structure and governance and constitutes 
a multiplicity of different systems which have key characteristics in 
common. In Federal law, thi s *nterpr i se is formally defined as "organ- 
ized educational programs . . • directly related to the preparation of 
individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional prepara- 
tion for a career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced 
degree." These programs , .which number more than 400, fall into seven 
major occupational fields ,and one nonoccupational .field, consumer and 
hcmemaking education. The occupational fields are agriculture, di s- 
tnbjtive, health, occupational home economics, business and office, 
technical, and trade and industry. « • 



It is a large national enterprise on which State and local govern- 
ments report \hef spent almost $6 billion annually In recent years* 
fede/al expenditures under the provisions of the Vocational Education. 
Act of 1963 f,as amended, come to some $700 million now. More than 17 
million students are'enrolled in federally funded courses and programs 
of study* Of tnese,- about 7 m.i1lion'af£ enrolled in 'occupational 1J 
specific vocatio/ial programs. « fi * 

About three-fifths of all enrol lifi students -are in high school 
programs and the remainder are in po$tsecondary* and adult programs. 
The progc^is are offered in a variety of settings, -including comprehen- 
sive Jhigh schools, 2- and 4-year post secondary institutions, area 
.vocational centers, and specialized secondary , and postsecondary 
vocational' schools and technical institutes. All the Nation's public 
educational institutions of fen ng 'vocational programs probably number 
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close to 20,000 awl employ more than 370, 000 f/\\ ~^nd part-time 
teachers. f . ; 

- n * • • 

Federal purposes, together with Federal funds, have been embedded 
in the vocational education enterprise since the adoption of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 marked 
a departure from past Federal policy. Seeking its reform and redirec- 
tion, tne Act established an agenda for change in the vocational educa- 
tion enterprise. Two major revisions of the Vocational Education Act, 
the first effected with the Amendments of 1968 and the second witn the 
Education Amendments of 1976, P.Lt 94-482, reaffirmed the purposes of 
Federal vocaUonaV education policy and souofet to realize them more 
fully. 

The 1976 legislation also directed the National Institute of 
EducatiQn to undertake a study of vocational education programs and 
Federal education policy. -The resulting Vocational Education Study has 
centered on the purposes, structure, implementation, and consequences 
of Federal policy, especially oh the^l976 amendments to the Vocational 
Education of 1963. ]}irou§h this document, the Final Report , and the 
preceding Interim Report , the., National Institute of Education fulfills 
its mandated responsibility to report on the study to the President and 
the Congress. 

* » • 

i 

Federal policy establishes ambitious goals to be achieved by the 
States with the assistance of, grants. In the wxjrds of the Declaration 
of Purpose of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, Federal 
policy seeks to assure 

\* . * ' 
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that persons of all ages,* in all communities of the State, those 
in high school, those who have completed or discontinued their • 
formal education and are preparing to enter the labor market, 
those who have already entered the la(jor market, but need to up- 
grade their skills or learn new ones, those with special educa- 
tiona1*handfcaps, and those in postsecondary schools, will have 
readyYCcess to vocational training or retraining which is of high 
quality, which isr realistic m the light of actual or anticipated 
Opportunities' for gainful emplo>ment, and which is suited to their 
needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such training (Sec. 
101). - , < 

Realization of the interrelated social and economic ^goal's of 
Federal policy depends heavily upon decisions made at State and local 
1 ev^ls. The grant of Federal funds, awarded on the basis of an 
approved State pi an," carries with 'l-t. a commitment. >by the recipient 
State tnat it will implement certain processes, procedures, and pro- 
grams *hicn are a means for achieving the long-term goals of Federal 
policy. These means, which affect critically the uses to which Federal 
funds 'are puj, are also the intermediate goals of Federal policy. 
Thus, distributing Federal funds to poor areas is a goal in its own 
rignt as we?] as a means by which Federal legislation seeks to as'sist 
the States in providing ready access to vocational education programs 
of nign quality to all persons. To understand' how the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act works it fijs*" essentia^ tnerefore,' to understand- >the inter- 
play among (1) the Federal .assistance provided ta the States to help 
them attain the long-term^oal s of Federal policy; (2) J *the legislated 
-neans for realizing those en*3#; in fchem$e*l vtfs constituting intermediate 
goal s; >and *(3) the scale of Tbe Federal resources for assisting the 

states - ■ • • ^ ' M - ./\ 

The 1976 legislation made important changes in jflhe fleans for/£e|l- 
lzmg the ends of Federal policy. That legislation is comple^apd 
detailed. It may be characterized as prescriptive vn the processes and 
procedures it requires but, permissive in the discretion it "allows 
States in deciding upon the uses to which they may put the Federal- 
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grant s-irr-a id it authorizes. Because it is ambiguous in some respects, 
uncertainty has marked its implementation. 

The principal provisions of the 1976 legislation h*ave to do with 

o distributing funds to areas lacking the resources to meet voca- 
tional education needs; 

o providing programs and services to students who are handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, or whose English proficiency is 
'limited; 

" o^overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational - 
education; 



o improving planning for the use of all resources, 

o encouraging change in and improvement of tne Nation's vocation- 
al education enterprise; and 

o strengthening evaluations of programs 



■ c 

The Act's Declaration of Purpose speaks of-^ready access to voca- 
^fional training or retraining which is of high quality. 1 ' , The first 
three of the objecti^s just listed may be link^ primarily to the 
aspiration for quality of opportunity in vocational educati on-- "ready 
» access"— and the related last three primarily to assuring that the^ 
* institutions and programs for vocational education and "training are of 
"high quality." 



III 

> 

Distributing Funds to Areas 

The ways by wh-icn .Federal funds are distributed to areas and are 
earmarked to benefit certain "groups of individuals are crucial to 
. realizing Federal' policy objectives . The 1976 legislation and 
subsequent regulations prescribe in greater detail than did earlier 
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laws how States and territories are to distribute Federal dollars to 
eligible recipients within their jurisdictions ~ wi th the use xOf 
formulas. Examination of the prescribed 'procedures for distributing 
funds to areas lacking resources, the interpretations of the procedures 
by Federal officials, first of the U.S. Office of Education and later 
of the U.S. Department of Education^ their implementation by the 
States, and the* results of their use leUosta ^svx^&yfi ndings. 

(1 ) VEA funds are distributed to States and territories with 
little regard to differences among them in fiscal capaci ty and no 
regard to the relative costs of education . 

The formula for distributing Federal funds amQng the States and, 
territories does not ta<e into account differences among/them in 
tne relative costs of education and only in snail parti recognizes 
differences ta fiscal capacity.. The^size of various age cohorts^ 
in the States, adjusted for the relative median per capita income 
of the States, determines* the State allotments. Per capita 
income /however, affects the costs of education in each State, and 
tnus the need for VEA funds. The present allotment procedure 
favors Spates with low average income,- but without regard for the 
States' wealth, relative costs oi\protjramf, or the scale of 
programs. Consequently, some States that have high per capita 
. incomes but relatively limited fiscal resources and high costs of 
education receive less than. States with low per capita income but 
with ample fiscal resources' and low costs of^ education. 

9 

(2) Aspects of the intrastate di stri buti oriygfocedures are 



amfci.quous, lack clarity, and are faulty . 



r 



The procedures are ambiguous in two important respects: they do 
not stipulate, first, how the distribution and priority factors 
are to be* combi ned 'to produce allocations and, second, how much 
weight in thej'omulas is to be given to factors designated as 
most important, In the statute. The differences between distribu- 
tion factors and application approval priorities remain to be 
clarified, with the result-that application approval priorities ^ 
are usually treated as distribution factors. There is also 
ambiguity about how to "take account of enrollments. Sane States 
have been -directed to develop a formula in which factors are 
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.multiplied by the number of students enrolled. Others merely add 
enrollment as another factor to the formula. Since the 1976 
legislation went into effect, inconsistent signals have been given 
ta X the States on the intrastate distribution of Federal funds 
becVfs^e^-anrtriguit'ies in the legal framework and inconsistencies 
in interpretation. ^ 

The procedures lack clarity with respect to the number and kind of 
additional factors that States may use in their formulas. As a 
result, States may add factors that reduce and even counteract the 
effects of the mandated factors. The procedures are also not J 
clear with respect to the manner in wh ich/ factors may be used. 
* States may group, measures into such loose/ categories as* "higtu" 
"medium," or "low." This serves to eliminate significant differ- 
ences between some recipients. 

The measures that the States are instructed to use to represent 
the distribution factors and the application approval priorities 
^ are sometimes faulty. Federal officials describe some measures 
that are^not available in all States by recipient. For example, 
assessed property wealth per capita has been selected to represent 
relative financial ability, even though such data are not 
available at the school district level in most States, The- 
alternative measure of as'sessed property value per student, which 
is readily available in all States, could^have been approved. 
| f. i 

(3) The intrastate distribution procedures permit States to 
allocate Federal funds in li.ne with gdals*and priorities which may or 
may not be congruent withThose of federal policfr . 

^ $tates may use ip their formulas as many social, economic* or 

demographic factors relating to the need for vocational education 
as they wish. They may assign such weights to each, factor as they 
wish, as long as the two prescribed distribution factors are given 
.the greatest weights. Under the requirements, States can devise 
/^procedures resulting in almost any distribution patterns they may 
^desire. Consequently, the procedures adopted vary greatly among 
States, and the way Federal funds are in fact distributed may not 
advance the national objectives of Federal policy. 

( 4 ) The many factors driving the intrastate distribution of 
* Pedaral 'funds are not always mutually reinforcing . 
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Federal funds are required to be distributed intrastate with 
respect to relative financial ability and concentrations of low 
income people, and with .priority to areas that are depressed and 
have hjgh rates of unemployment and lack resources to provide^ high 
quality programs, and introduce new programs for new and emerging' 
occupations. All these conditions are n§t necessarily found to 
the same extent in the same el igible, rec lpients . A district witJi 
high unemployment may also have high relative financial ability 
measured by property wealth. A district with high financial 
abil ity measured by property wealth may have a high concentration • 
of low income people. Districts able to ffiitiate new programs for 
new and emerging occupations, are likely to have adequate resour- 
ces^ with the result that this priority favors wealthier, and not 
poorer, districts. Since the different factors are not necessar-^ 
ily mutually reinforcing and may even offset one another N actual 
distributions of funds appear more random than systematic. 



f 5*) The effects of the required procedures on the distribution of 
Federal funds were weak and inconsistent in fiscal year 1979 . 

The procedures produced different results among the States. There 
were occasional examples of a particular factor being responsible 
for a significant effect in a State, but ,no patterns of signifi- 
cant effects for all States could be discerned. Districts with 
limited fiscal capacity did not receive d large enough share of. 
the States' allotments of Federal funds to improve significantly 
their abiVity to provide programs of high quality. Nor did areas 
with Ijigh unemplo>ment receive large enough shares of the allot- 
ments'to provide needed vocationaJ education programs. Areas with 
high concentrations of low income families did not receive large 
anougn shares of the allotments to make an appreciable difference 
in the resources available to them. In fiscal year 1979, in 
short* the effects of the distribution requirements designed to 
drive Federal funds to areas lacking resources were marginal . 

- ' j 

(6) Federal grants, the instrument for assTstinq States htve- 
been too limited m scale to help the States w^ith the tas k of realizing 
all the objectives of Federal policy . 

Federal funds are expected to help States >n providing districts 
with needed fiscal resources, stimulating the extension and , 
improvement/ of programs, providing programs and services for ^ 
populations with special needs, and achieving other objectives. • 
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Yet the Federal funds available to' the States in recent years, ~for 
example, would *not have •been>sufficient to help coVrfcct inequali- 
ties amon$ districts in the resource base for vocational education 
^alohe or to assure .programs and institutions of high quality 
^nationwide. To bri/ig^the level of resources of all districts up 
**to She* average district would require^-not' only. more F^cjeral funds 
m than ars now allotted tor the atatev*but a^lso assurance that States 
woujd not change their present commitments to the pr*inci pie jof , 
equalizing local educational resources.- % - ** X 

Programs and Services for Special Needs Students . • 

Q.ne of the key objectives of the Vocational Education Act, as 
nde.d, is to assist the States to improve their capacity to provide 
ocational education programs and services to students who are nandi - 
capped, or disadvantaged, or whose English-speaking proficiency is 
_Mmued. The chjef provisions for realising this goal are the special, 
aeeds set asides and the fully federally funded 'Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged. Examination of^ these provisions and their regula- 
tions, as «e]] as their implementation t>y States and localities, 
reveals that: 

A 

U ) The successive amendments to tffe Vocational EducationfrAct of 
1963, in combination with civil rights laws and, other legislation, have 
stimulated the States to make a greater effort to^serve students with 
•special needs . , 

* / 

•< The idea of reserving Federal funy foV the purpose of assisting 

- and stimulating the States to pro/ide program? and services to 
students with special needs! is a/sound approach to attaining 
greater ^qual ity of opportuni ty /n» vocational education. In the 
absence of such a provision, .St/tes and localities would very 
probably not be devoting even the relatively modest resources they 
now do tt) ^serving handicapped, disadvantaged, and limi ted. Engl i sh- 
, • proficient^students. Nevertheless, Federal -objectives, with 

respect to'students with special" needs are imperfectly advanced by ■ 
the present requirements of the Vocational Education tfct. ^ 
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(2) The manner in which .the excess costs and matching require- 
ments are interpreted and implemented may inhibit locali ties from 
spending Federal funds to provide programs and services fo r students 
with special needs and creates a disincentive to mai nstreami nq these 
students in regular classes . 

The excess costs requirements impose recordkeeping burdens that 
many localities find difficult to shoulder. Smaller and rural 
districts are especially hard-pressed to account for excess costs 
and are therefore likely to be deterred from applying for and 
receiving federal funds to serve students with special needs. 
Sone 5ta:es or LEAs ar£ unable or reluctant to find matching funds 
for these set asides, a problem which the 1979 Technical Amend- 
■nerts to- tne Vocational Education Act sough: to alleviate by per- 
mitting the use of Federal funds for match purposes. Regulations 
for tms legislation had not ieen issued *by Septemoer 1981, and 
States nave'not yet been able to take advantage of the possibility,, 
for a reduced match. States are having far less difficulty spend- 
ing* monies on the Special Programs^ for the Disadvantaged wnich are 
ful 'j federally funded, and which are similar in design or target- 
ing ti those supported Dy tne set aside *^or the disadvantaged. 

Tne interpretation of tne excess costs requirements creates a dis- 
incentive to mainstream handicapped or disadvantaged students in 
regular classes. Excess costs for handicapped or disadvantaged 
'students in regular programs are held to be expenditures for extra 
or supplement** ,se>vices, whereas the entire costs of separate 
programs for such students are considered extess costs, provided 
that the average statewide expenditure per student for handicapped 
or disadvantaged students equals of exceeds the average per stu- 
dent expenditure for all other students. Since excess costs m 
separate programs are ^uch easier to account for and the levels of 
reimbursement are much higher than those for mamstreamed pro- 
grams, the regulations are an incentive to use Vocational -dj^ 3 :, 
tion Act funds for separate* programs. 

• v 

Overcoming Sex '^i as and Sex Stereotyping 

' Overcoming sex bias and stereotyping in vocational educati on is a 
new objective of Federal policy introduced with the 1 976 legislation. 
A number of provisvons encourage the States to achieve this objective, 
but only two, of them are* mandatory . , States are by and large-facing to m 
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take advantage of the availability of Federal funds for, this puVpose., 
Three major findings emerge from investigating Uie consequences of this 
aspect of the legislation: ** 

%. , 

(1) All States have appointed a sex equity coordinator,, but the 
States show ^onsiderable^variation in the^ways m whick the mandated 
functions of thi^position are carried out . 

Coordinators ar.-e, for thejnost part, performing the mandated func- 
tions! Yet, "consciousness-raising" activities for State anc/ 
local administrator^ and^teachers^are the most prevalent. In some 
States, the mandatory .$50';0QQ expenditure to support these 
functions allows for considerable program development, but m * 
States with relatively large populations or many school districts, 
it is sorely inadequate. * -» ^ ^ : * 

(2) Few States spend a significant prbportion"oO:hei r Feaeral or 
State and local funds on sex equity-related- activitie^ 

Most States met the requirement to' spend an unspecified amount of ' 
* Federal funds on programs /or displaced *homemakers, but almost^ 
tjiree-fi fths of all Vocational Education^Act outlays for this' - 
activity were accounted for by only five States. T-he other two 
\ .provi sio*ns authorizi ng. the use of Basic Grant, Federal funds for ' 
s sex equity-related acti vi ties--day care' and "support services for 
women seeking to enter noatradi tionaj programs--are permissive, , . 
and expenditure* for these purposes *are also'very low. Together,* 
the three provisions account for less than 1 percent of Federal 
Subpart 2 jfunds and about 0.2 percent of ; State % and local matchv^ 
funds, 'witn the majority \f" these expenditures concentrated *\m 
only* a few States. Expenditures of Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services funds to promote sex equity were similarly 
'accounted for by a^few States. Only six 'werve* Cesponsible for 
four-fiftfis. of total expenditures*, *which came to 2.0 percent of 
Federal Subpart 3 funds* and 0*1 percent of State and local funds. 
Half of the States did*not spend any Subpart 3 funds for this 
purposed *" * - ' 

* t 

(3) Sex stereptypinq is jtill pervasive in vocational education, 
bup is Ifrs's severe than in the'e*ar1y l^Os . •' t * 

♦.*"•- ( 
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Vemale^participation rates in^selected^ occupational ly specific 
programs indicate that women are somewhat less heavijy concen- 
trated In programs traditional to their sex. For. exampl e , the 
proportion of females enrolled in, technical program*, which have 
been predominantly male, rose from 9.7 percent in 19/2 to fe/.b^ 
percent in 1979. „ The .proportions of men enrOl.led in consumer and 
homemaking education and occupational home economics programs, 
where women have traditionally predominated, have increased, 
indicating that these programs have become slightly less sdx c 
stereotyped. Although some progress has been made toward sex 
'equity in vocational education, women's participation in programs 
that are nontradi tional for their sex remains markedly low. 

Improving Planning 

The pjapmnq provisions of the 1976 legisl ation require States to 
install a process designed to result in comprehensi ve and coordinated 
planning attuned to changing labor market conditions a nd resulting in 
streamlined planning documents . Increased emphasis, on planning was a 
key feature of the 1976 »1 egi si ation. , The intention of Congress was to' 
use planning' both to facilitate the attainment of national objectives 
and to provided rationale for ^distribution of funds. Although the 
planning pr v o*i$fons have had some positive effects, the major findings 
of the NIE investigations indicate that the^ir full intentions remain to 
be real i^ed. * y 

\l) A State planning body, generally calle d the State Plan 
Committee, is a necessary, but not a sufficie nt, condition for more 
coordinated and comprehensive planning for the use of all resources. 
> 

The State Plap Committee, consi sting* of representatives from 10 
^specified fields, agencies, and institutions, provides a setting 
in which the major providers'of and interests in public vocational 
education and training oan present information, points of view, , 
and claims to federal funds. The required process establishes a 
• vehicle for broad participation in planni ng deci sions. Neverthe- 
' less it appears that in most States the development of the plans 
% is still earned out by the division of the State department* of 
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education responsible for vocational , technical, or occupational 
education.. 

■The State Plan Committee was also intended to provide a setting in 
which the vocational education and "training needs'of ttie State 
could be considered in the light of all pertinent resources. Thre 
aim was to plan for coordinated efforts to meet such needs that 
would also reduce program overlap and duplication. This intention 
has nott>een achieved. For the. most part, State Plan Committees 
generally consider only the uses of Federal Vocational Education 
Act funds, and there is little coordinated planning for the -use of 
a fi resources. ' 

(2*) Occupational aemand data are being orgduce d and displayed in 
plans, Put are of questionaPle utility for local program decisions.^ 



Occupational demand and supply'^ta presented. in the^State plans 
* are improvements over what had been available earlier. Contribute 
ing to this h^^een the work of the National Occupational Inform- 
' ation Coordinating Committee 4nd the accompanying State»Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committees established by the 1976 
legislation. These data, nowever, have limited value, if any, 
for local program decisionmaking. The projected State level 
demand data are rjot sufficiently reliable at the-local*. school dis- 
trict level, wnere other local sources of information would be 
needed for* annual programmatic dec*r$ions.~ 



(3) Although State, planning has improved, States st ill prepare 
plans that 'are primarily compliance documents and do not reflect t 
operational planning that many of them in fact dfr , . % 

-\ * 
State vocational education officials believe that the primary , 
p?rpose of' the State plans is to demonstrate compliance with** * 

* Federal legislation. They are prepared' wvth that objective -in , 
mind, "since th6ir Federal grants depend upon approvals of their / 
plans. The plans contain the required elements—labor market 
demand and supply data, information on goals, programs, enroll- 

, ments, and the like. In many plans, statistical tables satisfying 
information requirements appear separately 4 , unconnected to other 
components. The State plans, however, generally are not documents 
that attempt to integrate the short- and longer-term goals they 
set forth and to chart the v routes by which frhey are to be at- 
tained. Many observers \ report that thre planning capability at 
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the State level is greater than the documents jndicate. Xhe • * 
States recognize the value of good planning and dp a substantial 
amount pf it. However, for most States, systemat>c planning and * 
the production of acceptable plans are two different processes. 

"(4) State plans apparently cfo not significantly 3 nf 1 uence ] 1 ocal 
program decisions . 



Programming is largely a local pren^Stive, and the States appear . 
to exert little influence upon eligible recipients applying for * ■ 
Federal funds. Most Federal and State funds are not allocated mi 
the basis of local program planning applications. Decisions on 
wmch programs to offer or di scontinue' (ana information on ;r»e • 
availability of programs at neignboring institutions which would 
influence such decisions) are made at the local level, where there 
is knowledge about the availability of resources and about the 
local school board. For the most part local planning tends to be 
weak and the enforceable planning requirements are aimed at the 
States, which m most instances generally cannot even pretend to 
confol local decisions on programs^ 

(5) Coordination in planning is taking place at the State level, 9 
involving representatives of Vocational Edu cation A?t and Comprehensive^ 
Employment and Training Act programs ,, but it has little effect upo^ 
program decisionmaking at the local level . 

■ ^ s 

The participation of representatives from the St ate, Empl oyment and 
Training Council and from the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education in the State planning process increases interaction at - 
the State level among CETA and vocational education personnel, y 
does not, however, lead to significantly, improved local pl* nnin 9 
for the coordination of resources to develop programs. C.iA and 
vScatiw" Education Act programs have different funding spurces 
and cycles and different monitoring procedures and information 
systems. State and local administrators do not always know fully ^ 
about the resources available to them at t'ne time they are 
developing their plans, nor do State education agencies;*! ways 
know about how much CETA money flows from prime sponsors to loctfl 
vocational education institutions and programs. Consequently^- - — 
planning for the coordinated use of a} 1 resources for occupational ^ 
education and training is constrained. ' , 
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Extending and Improving Programs 



Encouraging change and improvement in the Nation's vocational 
educatio n enterprise is a key purpose, of Federal policy, but the 
Vocational Education AcVlacks effectivi provisions for achieving this 
objective ., The law A tends Basic Grant .funds to be used preferentially 
to extend and improve -programs rather than tp* maintain &em. States 
are explicitly required to give priority in approving applications for 
Federal funds to eligible recipients that propose new programs for new 
and emerging occupations, 3ut no other funds di stnbuUon »and few 
application requirements serve to advance the objective of improvement 
and extension. There' are also unresolved problems Jj£at frustrate any 
accounting of expenditures according to these categories. It is not 
always clear what constitutes improvement and what' is purely ' ma mten- 
ance, and it is usually not known -whet fie r a given expenditure draws on* 
Federal or non-Federal funds. Therefore it is difficult to determine - 
exactly what States and localities are doing to fulfill the Federal 
ourpose of promoting change in the vocational education enterprise. 
Nevertheless, major findings on this score which emerge from the 
National Institute of Education investigations. 



( 1 ) Only a small proportion of all funds spent at the local level 
go for program improvement purposes . 



t 



Most funds are reported primarily as expenditures for maintaining 
vocational education programs.* Even though the Declaration of « 
Purpose clearly prefers that Federal funds be used fjor improvement 
or expansion at # the local level, expenditures of Federal funds j 
cannot be distinguished from expend! tures of State an,d 1 oca f ^ — ^ 
funds. Judging from the uses of all funds reported by administra- 
tors, however, it appears unlikely that Vocational Education Act 
funds are being used as desired. 

* 

• * 

(2) M ore than 90 percent of Basic Grant Federal funds are spent 
on vocational education programs or administration. . - , 
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Some of the Federal funds spent on program support may be used for 
improvement , but it is impossible to know how much.- States /do 
keep account and are asked to report how much is slpent on the , 
various services and activities authorized under 'Subpart 2, some 
of which were specifically introduced to stimulate change, e.g., 
.those concerned with sex equity. Expenditures .for individual 
activities are low and tend to to highly concentrated in a small 
\ number of States N Flexibilit^n the legislation has allowed 

States to fund activi tier tjdt refl ect rheir own priorities. Only 
in a few States and for a few activities do these. accord with 
Federal "priorities. ^ - 

(3) Less than pne-half of all reported Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services "funds are spent for program improvement purposes . 

About»half of the reported expenditures of Federal funds for 
activities "and services authorized under Subpart 3 are aimed at 
improvement. The largest single e*penditure of these funds, about 
one-third, is for guidance and counseling services, which should 
not oe counted as program improvement. An appreciable fraction 

6 goes for administration. The objective of improvement* 1 s # presuma- 
bly attained through such activities as curr^ulum devel opment, 
pre* and inservice training tff teachers, and reseafch,- The State 
' and local match for, program improvement activities is 'far lower 

* than that for supportive services. Thus, Federal Subpart 3 funds 
are more highly directed toward program improvement than are State 
dollars. * 

* ■ 

(4) The requirement to give, priority' to appl icants .proposing new 
programs for new and emerging occupations has -not operated as 
intended. 



This factor is unique in that it seeks to further a particular 
.program change. -The instructions to the States^on how to incor- 
porate the factor into their procedures, however,, have been vague. 
Some States reserve a pool *of Federal funds specifically for 
-applicants proposing new programs for new and emerging industries; 
other States have included it as a factor in their formula. The 
requirements are si loose that States can diminish the .effect of 
the factor by v l imi.trng either the size of 'the^pool of funds or the 
weight assigned the factor in*a formula. 0 * % 
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(5) There are incompatibilities between the objectives of program 
improvement and extension and other objectives of the Vocational 
Education Act . 

Most funds under the Act are distributed to applicants on ttflf 
basis of factor's that represent level of /iscal Capacity, if the 
purpose is to enable poorer districts to maintain programs of the 
same quality as those offered in wealthier districts, the poorer 
districts should, not tie expected to spend an appreciable portion 
of their Federal funds year after year on .program improvement 
projects. ( Similarly, if Federal dollars are to.be used to provide 
programs ahd services for students with special needs, it is un- 
likely that they would be deployed to improve and extend services. 
Equalization and special needs purposes, therefore, are likely to 
be at odds with improvement and extension aims. 

W The provisions for federally funded* Consumer and Homemakmg 
location programs encourage, but do not require, .improvement and 
extens ion . 

V 

Federal funds are earmarked for Consumer and Homemakmg Education 
programs. Curriculum subjects not always inckided in the past in 
home economics programs are emphasized in Subpart 5 of the V6ca- 
tional Education Act, although the provisions still permit sup- 
porting traditional subject matter programs with Federal funds. 
The responsiveness of the States to the objectives promoted by tjje 
Federal legislation has been varied. Some States use their • 
Federal fun.ds to support proposals trtat address the priorities 
stressed in Subpart 5, which gives them some control over the way 
these funds* are used. However, most distribute ft funds by formula 
as an entitlement. In many States, program improvement ago exten- 
sion 'have been most evident tn the outreach programs offered for 
adults, many of which are dependent on Federal funds. Ancillary- 
services supported with Federal funds also contribute to program 
improvement. t 



Strengthening Evaluations^ 

' I . ; ; 

The 1976 amendments introduced requirements for* strengthening ^ 

State evaluations of vocational education programs in order* to 
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contribute to improving programs and thei r ^corresponde nce ^>J dbor 
market demands . The concern, of 'the 1976 legislation with empl#ient : 
related outcomes was well founded. 'There had been reason to believe 
that? some vocational education programming had<, ignored labor market 
demand and supply relationships and that the knowledge and Skills 
taught were not up t6 date. The 'statutory evaluation requirement^ ^ * 

-•sought to correct 'for_j>uch deficiencies in seferaU. ways, # including 
providing .data on' pi acements and employer assessment*., Each^ State is 

„ directed to evaluate-^he effectiveness of ^eacfc program assisted duri-n^ ^ - 
the life of its 5-year plan -and may use Federal funds for that; purpose.' ' 
Irr the case of students comply ting Jen try-level' Of o$r**S$,.'the croteri.a , 4 
for assessment are student employment in bc&pajpons^^ted to train- 
ing and^ employer -judgment on whether- trhe students. are weVh trained and 
prepared for employment. These criteria were" intended to provide 
information that would help bn ng ' programs .into line with labor market 
occupational' demands. Three major findings emerged' from the^reseaj^h 

* conducted by the National- Inst l tute of Education .on. the <iew/e,valuat1dji Vri. 
requirements. 'fy** 9 ^ 



-(1) The 1976 evaluation provisions significantly stimu/)at&3 
' evaluation activities on the part of the States and l ocalities. 
* * 

Federal legislation helped bring about^a heightened appreciation 
of the usefulness of systematic evaluations for program planning 
and improvement. It contributed to enhancing ootn State and local 
"•capabilities for conducing evajuations, the first far more than 
the- latter. As 'With other technical capabilities, there are 
marked variations among the States. 

'4(2) The statutory evaluation requirements using the criteria of 
student placement and employer judgments on training a nd preparation 
for employment are not generally useful for improving programs. 

These crrteVia have led to^the generation and collection of data 
of dubious validity and reliability which do not for £he most part 
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provide the kind of information needed to .improve programs or to 
decide on program offerings in line with changing labor market 
conditions. Placement rates alone do not indicate either the 
nature of the problem with a program or us r*emedy. A low place-" 
sient rate for graduates from a given program might mean that the 
program is irrelevant to the labor market, or relevant to the 
labor market out, preparing students poorly, tnat Us students were 
disadvantaged and hard to employ, or that it was offered in labor 
market areas with high unemployment. 

. ( 3 ) The best promise of securing results likely to be useful .for 
improvi ng programs and dec i si on making on program offerings 1 s to 
evaluate the ways programs are planned and operated . 

Outcome 2a :a indicate at oest that a problem exists*, they do not 
indicate wnat .nignt De done to bring aoout improvement. Such data 
can contnoute little",* if anything, to improving programs. Pro- 
gram improvement requires information on the planning of programs, 
"tneir content, Che curricula, teaching methods, qualifications of 
teachers, thei*r equipment a/id facilities, and" all the *other fac- 
tors that affect their operation and tneir relevance to labor 
nark^t jondvtions. / 




Determining the effects of vocational education on participants is 
a difficult task. Tne results of research proyi^e only a partial view 
of economic outcomes for individuals and of the effects of their 
.vocational educational experiences^ those outcomes. * 

TfTe ,aya 1 1 able evidence indicates that females who graduate from 
high school business and office programs--the majority of females in 
occupational ly specific secondary vocational education programs--have 
higher 'earnings , greater likelihood of employment in clerical jobs, and 
higher Occupational status than female graduates of the secondary gen- 
eral curriculum. Differences with^ respect to economic outcomes* for 
. male secondary vocational and general curriculum graduates who have no 
postseconaary education are not r as strong as those* for females. One 
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year after graduation, aoout half tne male graduates of trade and in- 
dustry programs are employed in jobs related to their training. Varia- 
tions in labor force participation rates, unemployment rates, and job 
satisfaction between male graduates of the general and vocational cur- 
ricula, botn without posts'econdary education, ^£&d to be smal) and in- 
consistent. Differences in outcomes between whites and blacks 'and be- 
tween males and females are often much larger than differences associ- 
ated with the two high school .curricula. 

t 

Information on post seconda ry students, wn 1 ch is limited to the re- 
analysis of one national survey, snows that 45 percent of ^ooth the 
secondary vocational education graauates and tne general curriculum 
graduates in -tne sample pursued nonbaccal aureate postseconoa ry educa- 
tion within 4 years after graduation. Of the secondary vocational and 
general curriculum graduates in postsecondary vocational programs, 
approxima*«l-y half the graduated of eac-h curncul ar group reported that, 
tney oot ained. ei tner a certificate, license, or 2-year degree wjthin 4 
years of nign scnool graduation. 

High scnool graduates $t»o pursue postsecondary education below the"* 
baccalaureate level do better on a variety of measures of gainful em- 
ployment tnan those wno do not. However, for fne one national sample 
studi ed , % o1 f ferences in gainful anployme«it outcomes between students in 
nonDaccal aureate postsecondary vocational and academic programs are 
slight. They are not substantial enough to warrant the conclusion that 
the advantage of postsecondary nonbaccal aurate education is any greater 
for students wno pursue a /ocational curriculum than for those in ,an 
academic curriculum. 

The research on outcomes in gainful employment was limited to what 
could be learned from available survey data on students. More impor- 
tant^ it was further limited by the difficulty of attributing the sub- 
sequent attainments of students. to particular educational experiences. 
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Where rib different effects s were found, it could mean that there were 
actually -no differences,/ but it could also mean that differences in 
outcomes were not large .enough to be? significant. The results -of tfhis 
research are not*assessments of the effectiveness of either secondary 
or post secondary vocational education programs. 



* ^Options for Change • * ^ ' 

9 t 

Federal vocational education policy has two overriding and jLnter- 
reUtea national* goals--one economic and the other social. The^eco- 
name goal is to improve the skills of Che labor force and ta prepare 
individuals for job opportunities. Federal assistance to the/States to ♦ 
attain this 90a] cakes the form of encouragl ng rvocapqnal eduction pro- 
grams for new and 't=mergi ng occupations; improvements in their qual l ty , ^ 
the training and retraining of adults, and coordinated program planning 
in line with laoor market demands. The social goal 1s to provide more 
equal opportunities in* vocational education for all persons.- To, 
achieve this goal, the Federal government helps the States to equalize 
tne capacity of local districts to provide programs of high quality, to 
overcome sex bias antf se"x stereotyping in vocational, education, and to 
provide programs and* services for populations wi ch, special needs. 
.Continuing efforts to find more effective means ta realize these goals 
have constituted an agenda for change^ in the character of tne 
/ocational education enterprise since the adoption of the Vocational 
Educati on Act*of ^963. ■ , 

The findings of the National Institute of education Study of 
Federal vocationa\ education policy support*three broad conclusions: 

• * 

* 

. p the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as Amended, attempts to 
accomplish too much with too few resources^} 
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' o there are sometimes mismatches'betweeo the ends of "Federal 
I .polfcy and the means relied upon to realize them, and 

o real f iziW^he ends of Federal pplicy depends heavily upon , 
t State ana* local policies, practices, and resources. 

Too Much with Too Little . Federal legislation seeks to assist in 
equalizing the resource base of needy districts, to fund new programs, 
to extend and improve programs, and to direct funds to serve speciaf 
needs populations. These objectives can be advanced by Federal policy. 
The problem is that resources available under the Vocational Education 
Act are insufficient to help States reaVize a 1 \ of them. 



Ind and Means Mismatches. Ends are sometimes announced unaccom- 



panied specific means for reaching them, as in the case of the end 
of overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping and of program' improvement 
and extension. Sometimes, a single instrument is relied upon to ful- 
filj several goals, as in the 'case of the funds distribution proce- 
dures, which are" expected both to provide resource's to meet the needs 
for new and emerging occupational programs and to equalize resources 
for quality p'rograms in poor a>eas. 

State and .Local Policies, Practices/ and Resources :" Realizing 
some ends of Federal policy is acutely dependent upon what the States 
and localities are willing and able to do. In the absence of shared 
objectives,, and the deployment of State and focal resources to help 
r^each them, Federal legislation alone can do little. Acting through 
the States, Federal legislation can exert only relatively sl-ight 
influenced local decisions on program ^ offerings. ' The governance and 
operation of vocational education programs are 'responsibilities of the 
States and local i ties. . * 

In the light of these broad conclusions,' some' suggestions may be 
made about approaches to, future Jegi si ation "under certain constraining 
assumptions.**' ; 
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Assuming that the Primary Goal of Federal Policy is to Equalize 
the Capacity of Local School districts to Provide" Vocational 
Education Programs. . . . — - 



~"^vTo achieve/ 1 
ji"sTricts lefist ab 



the ^objeclive of increasing the- resource base of 
di"sTricts letfst able to provide a wide range of high quality programs 
and improve^ and expand ^nei r ''programs , Federa) funds would have to be 
directed toward districts of low financial ability by a method that is 
explicit, reci pi ent- speci f i c , and systematic* This would require using 
a formula" that 'speci fies all of tne factors by wmch funds*are distrib- 
uted, does not allow Spates to add factors, ana specifies how they are 
to be 'scaled. ~ne measures jsed would have to be available Dy school 
districts in all States and representative of local financial ability 
and need. The goal of equalizing capacity would be achieved with such 
a distribution method wi thou t ^pl aci ng f.urther restrictions on the use 
of Federal funcs. Additional requirements for the uses of Federal 
funds would impair the equalization ^unction. They would dimimsn tne* 
ability of poor districts simply, to provide good, oasic vocational 
education programs. Under such an approach, the State education, agency 
would oe required^to assure that Federal funds are distrjbuted by a 
specified aetho v c wtilch woul^^e evaluated in terms of r esul ts--that is, 
the degree to wmch. equalisation is actiieved. 

♦ Raising the capacity of the poorest districts to a specific level, 
such as the national median, solely with Federal dollars would require 
appropriations' larger tnan those of recent years. The amount needed 
would depend on 'the 7eve> to which capacity is to be raised and the 
extent to whi^h other funds serve equalizing aims in the State. 
Consequently, the effectiveness and the costs "of this approacn *ould 
flso be, functions of how States distribute their funds.^ 

Equality of^pportun i ty" objectives for special needs students 
could be* incorporated m this approach without weakening the 
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. equalization goal by recognizing and* adjusting for' tne t higher costs 
incurred meeting the needs o{ targeted populations. Special needs 
students could be given more weight than* others in a distribution 
formula in order to promote their enrollment in vocational education 
program^. * , 

Assuming that' tne 'Primary Intention of Federal Policy is to Extend and 
. Improve Programs. ; . . * 

* 

If tne goal were to prepare a well -trained labor force, the 
aporoach to take would be jo ai stoibute r eceral fjnas within States on 
tne oas*s of proposals whicn describe now^e, *^nas are to oe spent ana 
wry. Planning at the State leve>, then, would ,i nvol ve planning* for the 
jse of r eoeral funcs so that they most effectively farther the goal of 
improving and extending programs.* Local planning would have a heavy 
responsoU i ty ;n raxing possiblej^ie development of proposals describ- 
ing current ana projectea labor market demands* justifying the need for 
new programs or program improvements in tneir light, J ana showing in 
detaif the otfdget requirements for meeting the neeas. Evaluation would 
primarily aetermine tne extent to wmcn improvement occurs and » is 
effective, 'his approacn could also further greater equality of oppor- 
tunity by giving priority to proposals also emphasizing programs and 
services for students wi tn special needs or the reduction of sex dis- 
crimination and stereot-/P in 9- The State role^would consist in assuring 
appropriate evaluations of the proposals and in supporting improvement 
efforts through^j*esj^ development, exemplary programs, 

training, and the i ue 

Assuming that tne Primary Intention of Federal Policy is to Sgjj/e Those 
with Special .Needs . . • 

Real izi ng this objective would reaui re that Federal funas and 
Federal planning and evaluation requirements be focused on students 

/ . 
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with special needs. Federal fjnds would be distnouted within the 
States to Applicants on the basis of how many students are f to be 
enrolled in vocational programs and* of proposals describing how the 
fjnas a^e to be spent. A s impl e -di str»ibution formula woul.d require*" 
explicit definitions for identifying the categories of ^students wi th 
special needs and counts of those witn special needs to.be served^ A 
more complex formula would also'take 1 nto*accoun t? the different educa- 
tional'and training costs for the different' groups of special needs 
students. The pi anmno 'process woul^be required to show not only how 
tnese students would be served but also wnat <inds of services would be 
~iade ava i :aole to nelo tnem find employment. The evaluations required 
wou' : enpnasize suc*h catena as tne nunoer of completers and placement 

'n JCOS. / * 

' Tnese :1 >ustrative Suggestions concerning tj^ central thrust of 
z ederal policy jnder three different assumptions emphasize one key 
ponnt. T hat 'i :nat alternative views of the primary ends of federal 
policy carry witn tnem tne adoption of different sets of means and 
'-eoui rements for State behavior and imply di f feTenj&es > l n the scale of 
-ederal resources needed to assist tne States m^realizmg Federal 
goals. 
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CHAPTER I. THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT: ENDS AND MEANS 

* » *■ 

The Education Amendments of 1975, ?.L. 94-482, constitute the sec- 
ond, naj or revision of tne Vocational Education Act of 1963. Like their 
predecessor, the Amendments Qf 1963, they sought to continue the reform. ^ x 
and redirection o/ the vocational education enterprise initiated in 
1963* so that the goals of Federal policy mrght be realized ^more fully. 
Tne ameoding legislation adopted in 1976 is complex and detailed. It 
is, noreover, prescriptive in the processes and procedures it^requires, * 
out also permissive m the broad discretion it "a mows the 5tates in 
deciding joon the jses to whi.cly they may put the .Federal grants-in-a*d 
it au?V)nzes. It is*,, in addition, ambiguous in some respects, and 
uncertainty nas marked its implementation. Finally, it seeks to . ^ t* 
realize a /anety of goals, botn ultimate and intermediate.- 

The Goal Structure: The Ends 

The Declaration of Purpose of the Vocational Education Act 
declares that it is Federal po*licy to help States improve "planning in 
4 the jse of all resources available to them for vocational education and 
' manpower training" and to provide "grants to States to assist them" in 
a variety of ways* % ' . * */' 

* 

\ so that persons tJf all ages, in all communities of the 
State^ tho^e 1 m high school, th'o-se who have completed or 
discontinued their formal education and are preparing to 
enter the labor market, those who have already entered the 
labor market, but need to upgrade their skills or- learn 
new ones** those with^special educational handicaps, and 
those in postsecondary schools, will have ready access to * 
vocational training or retraining which is of .high quali- 
ty, which is realistic in the light of actual or antici- 
« pated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is 

suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit 
from such draining (Sec. 101). . % - 
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This Declaration of Purpose enunciates ambitious and intertwined 
social and economic goals. The social goal expresses the aspiration 
for equality of educational opportunity for everyone, regardless of 
aye, location, condition, or aoility. This is the meaning of Federal 
assistance to help the States bring about "ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is of high^uatity. - - "The economic 
goal is a trainee laobr force. This* is to be achieved by providing an- 
dwiduals wrth eoucational opportunities for the *acqui 5i tion and devel^g 
opment of occupational <now1edge and skills, up to tne first baccalaur- 
eate degree tflevel , tnat ,reet the demands of the 1 aborTaTW^T^S'm s is 
tne waning of '/ocati^nal training and retraining . .', wm;n is real- 
istic in tne lignt of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
enpl oyment " * ^ 

Tne realization of these goals depends upon wnat the States and 
localities, rfhicn'are responsible for operating vocational education 
prograins, can achieve* wi<th tneir own and Federal resources.^ -or the 
gran; of Federal assistance funds, on the basis of the&approvec State 
plan, tAQ VEA exacts, 'so to speak, a pnce--that the States implement*, 
certain processes, procedure's, and programs. These^ processes f proce- 
dures, and programs* are a means for achieving the long-term goals of 
Federal policy? They are instruments. But they also, in themselves, 
-constitute intermediate goals or purposes of Federal policy and affect 
critically the uses, to which Federal funds are put. As expressed in 
the Declaration of Purpose, m addition to the objective of "improving 
planning," tney arei 

(1) 'to extend, improve and, where necessary, maintain 
f existing programs fon vocational education, 

(2) to devel cpj* new programs of. vocati onal education,* 

(3) to level op**and carry out such programs of voca- 
tional education witrjin each State so as to overcome sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion programs (including programs of* homemaki ng) , and 
thereoy furnish equal educational opportunities in voca- 
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tional Vacation to persons of both sexeV, and 

(4) to provide part-time employment for youths who 

need tne earnings from such employment to continue their 

vocational trailing or> a full-time oasis. ... 

m »* 
• * * » 

Consequently, to understand how the VEA wo*rks , it is essential to 

understand the interplay among three factors: (1) the overriding, 

ultimate goals of Federal policy to be achieved by assisting the 

States; (2) tne legislated means for realizing those goals, which in 

tnemsel ves^const l tute intermediate purposes; and (3) the scale of the 

Federal resources naae available to the States to" assist them *ln accortf- 

p'ls.-r^g r>ot only tnese ends bu^also still other objectives. 

'♦hen tne reauthorization of the VCfc was under consideration in 
19"5, Dotn :ne purposes and tne provisions of the legislation were sub- 
jects o f ieoate. Information on the /ocational education enterprise 
and on how it nad been affected by Federal policy, gathered through 
Congressional hearings held in different oarts of the country, shaped 
tnat^cebate. So, too, did tne fi ndings 'ot-vjsits to Stat,es by staff 
members of tne HouS^^f Representatives Committee on Education and 
La5or and the Senate Committee on Labor and PuDlic Welfare. One Senate 
committee staff nenoer recalls that she concluded from the staff visits 
that tne Declaration of Purpose 'in the existing law [the Amendments of 
1963 [ 3 .L. 90-576)] was broad ■ enough to cover anything the State 
Director wanted ^ do with his Federal money*" When questioned about 
using Federal funds for maintaining existing programs rather than other 
purposes, State directors pointed to the Oecl ara,ti on of Purpose, which 
declared that one objective of Federal assistance was "to maintain, ex- 
tend, and improve existing programs." 'They held, moreover, that since 
Tiamta'mng programs came first in the listing, this purpose had prior- 
ity. «'hen questioned aDout tne flow of rederal fufids to Wealthy subur- 
ban districts, ratner than poor inner-city^ areas, State directors 
asserted that this was justified by the statement in 'the Declaration of 
Purpose that Federal grants ' were ^to be used to assist the States' in 
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. providing ready access to vocational education to "all persons of .al 1 
ages in all communities." 1 * The visits to trie States also persuaded 
Congressional staff that comprehensive statewide planning, another 
oojective of the legislation, was sorely lacking. These deficiencies, 
as wet 1 as others, were identified in twP^reportfe which helped shape 
thinking about the provisions of the 1976 amendments. These were the 1 
U.S. General Accounting Office study, What is the Role of Federal 
Assistance for Vocational Education "? (1974) and 0. N. Orewes and 
Dojg.las S. <atz, Manpower Data and Vocational Education A National 
St^Cy of a /a: I apj j ; ty and. i?se (1975). 

when tie amending legislation of 1976 was drafte'd in the Senate, 
, ai effort was made to correct these deficiencies by "ecastmg the lan- 
guage setting fortn the purposes of the VEA. f;irst, primary empnasis 
was placed jpon improved State planning in the use of all resources as 
3 ~eans f or fulfilling Federal goals. Thus, the proposed drSft for the 
/ Senate bill tailed for planning for "vocational education oolicy and 
programs' tnat would involve "a wide range of individuals and agencies 
concerned wi th , educati on and training within the *State," so as 'to . 
achieve an equitable distrioution of funds among secondary, postsecond- 
ary and adtrt vocational education programs. . , Second, the 

idea of jni versa! ity expressed in the words "persons of a»l 1 agesr^m all 
comnuni ties' was modified by dropomg J' in all communities," implying 
fiat all ccmnumties did not have equal claims to Federal assistance, 
'out retain; ng the idea tnat "individuals of all ages" were to have 
'r^ady access ~o vocational training or retraining ... of nigh quali- 
ty, . , Finally, the Prooo*sed draft sought to dimmish, if not pre- 
vent, the jse of -gderal grants to maintain programs by stating that" 
tney were "designed to assist States "to extend, improve, and, where 
necessary, maintain exiting programs. . . ." Placing maintenance 
tm^d and qualifying it with trie- notion of necessity would, it was 
t^o^ght, give tne'desjred weight to the purposes of extension and 
improvement. 
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^mbers of the vocational education community opposed th&se pro- 
posed changes in the purposes of the VEA.3 In the detjate* within the 
Senate Committee over the language of the bill to be reported out, com- 
proorses were struck 'in which changes in the Declaration o£ Purpose, 
wnicn some Commit tae .members viewed as largely symbolic-, were traded 
for changes in ^Jj^provisi ons. The result was tJiat'^ improved planning 
was gi^en prominence in the Declaration of Purpose and 1n key provi- 
sions, the concept of "persons of all ages in all communities^ was re- 
tj'nec, the idea -of "equitable distribution" of Federal funds was 
looped, naintaining existing programs was deerac-hasi zed »'by being listed 
tvrd <jn3 oy adding tne qualifier "wjiere necessary," and Federal assis- 
tance for offering "new programs" was added. The announcement of a 
wnolly new purpose was the Dledge of Federal assistance td the States 
in order 'to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in voca- 
tional education programs. ..." 

- 

In the report accompanying its bill (S. 2*57), the Senate Commit- 
tee declared that even though' the Declaration of Purpose spoke of "per- 
sons of all ages in all communities," the , intention of the Federal 
legislation was to provide assistance to individuals apd areas mos£,in 
"heed 



Given the limited amount of' Federal assistance available, 
it is the Committee's intent that scarce dollars will be 
first, devoted to those with greatest needs. Certainly the 
phrase "of all ages in all communities" is not intended to 
imply any per capita distribution of Federal funds through- 
out a State. 4 * * * 



Compared to that of the Amendments of 1968, the 1976 Declaration 
of Purpose was not v significantly Revised. The important changes in the 
197-6 Jegisl ation lie in the provisions Which, in effect, define the ob- 
jectives and priorities of Federal policy. Consequently, to understand 
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what the Amendments of 1976 hoped to accomplish, it is 'necessary to 
examine systematically the structure and substance of the legislation. 

Structure of the Vocational Education Act 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963,, as amended (P.L. 94-482), 
has three main parts, the first two of which have subparts. Thfe ^thi rd^ 
Part C, consists of "Definitions.'' A glance at Parts A and B andl their 
subparts, together with the amount of dollars appropriated for ealh for 
fiscal year 1980, provides an immediate clue to Federal object! ve\ and 
prior i t"i es. 



Part A - State Vocational Education 
Programs ^ 

Subpart 1 - General Provisions 

Subpart 2 - Basic Grant 



Subpart 3 



Program Improvement and 
Supoortive Services 



Subpart 4 - Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged 

/ 

Subpart 5 - Consumer and HomemaJcing 
Education 



$762,080,000 (total) 
S 11,500,000 
562,266,000 
124,817,000 

■ 20,000,000 

43,497,000 



*' Part B - National Programs ' S 14,800,000 (total) 

Suopart 1*- General Provisions * -0- 

Subpart 2 - Programs of National Significance 10,'0P0,000 

Subpart 3 -Bilingual Vocational Training 4,800,000 # 

Subpart 4 - Emergency Assistance for Remocfejing -0- 
and Renovation of Vocational Facilities 

Part 'A funds are di-stributed first to the States, which have broad > 
discretion with respect to their subsequent distribution to local 
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education agencies (LEAs) and other eligible recipients for each of the 
fwe subparts. In contrast, Part 3 monies support activities conducted 
at the Federal level . 9 



Subpart 1 of Part 3, General Provisions, describes (1) the organi- 
zation, staffing, and responsibilities of the agency that administers 
^oro.'isions of tne VEA, (2) a new national data col 1 ecti on* system, the 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS), and (3) the composi tion.^and 
responsibilities of the National Advisory Council on Vocational "E&ucs- 
tnn. Subpart 1 2 of ^art 3, Programs of National Significance, provides 
*Dr su0oort t of a national center for rpsearch in vocational education, 
for the estaol i snnent of a Coordinating Committee for Research m Voca- 
tional EducatiDn, and for programs for training and developing voca- 
tional education personnel, Suopart -3, 3ilingual Vocational Training, 
ajtnorues bilingual vocational education programs and services such as 
guidance and counseling, preservice and mservice training, arid 
curncjljm development. Funds have never been appropn ated^for Subpart 
* 9 Emergency Assistance for Remodeling and Renovation of Vocational 
Facilities, which was designed to assist LEAs in urban and rural areas 
to provide needed vocational programs which they-coula not offer with 
a/ai labl e State and local resources. c 

Part A, State Vocational Education Programs, ^ s°, however, the dom- 
inant portion of the Vocational Education Act, accounting for 98 per- 
cent of the VEA 1 s appropriated funds. , It is mar Hy^tn rough this 
part of the legislation that the goals and instruments of Federal leg- 
islation are to be fc earned out. 

The Policy Instruments: The Means 

Federal Part A funds are allotted to the States in three lump 
sums, o/ie for Subparts 2 } and 3 combined, one for Subpart 4, and one 
for Suopart 5. The States r in turn, distribute funds for purposes 
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autnorued fr*4er each of tne sjbparts to local educational agencies t and 
other eligible recipients- SuDDart 1, General Provisions,, sets forth 
most of tne controls placed upon tne States' actions wi'tn respect to 
tne *j/ids, 'There are requi renents**or the distribution of funds, for 
ttie. appoi-ntment of sex eauity coordinators, for planning, evaluation, 
and accountability, for using funds for vocational programs for Amen* 
can Indians, \and f or institutionalizing improved occupational informa- 
tion systems. In addition, there are requirements to set aside por- 
tions of Subparts 2 and 3 funds for tnree uses 20 percent for disad- 
vantaged and 'imited Engl isn-speafci ng persons, 10 percent for handi- 
capped persons, jn^ .5 percent for persons in oostsecondary ana adult 
programs. Tne titles 3 f tne* four" subparts which^ follow the General 
Prpvis-ions, as well as tne three set asides, represent -edera! priori- 
ties on wm ;n Fec'e/al funds are tp^e spent. Tne titles, of caurse, 
designate afferent oojects. intone case it* is a program (consumer and 
homemaKing edjcation), in a second, A a target ^roup^(di sadvanta^ed) 
a t,mrd, a ^roup of activities (program improvement and supportive 
services), and m a fourth, an educational level (postseconda ry) . The 
fifth (oasic grant) covers numerous programs and services on which 
Federal fun£s may be spent. . In setting up these subparts .and se 
asides, the legislation circumscribes the use of funds so as' to seyve 

^important purposes. I'etTas will oe seen in t/Te discussion of each 
Subpart, the Act is 'also permissive with respect to the ways in which 

' f jnds may be used once they reach eligible recipients--so permissive 
that Subparts 2, 3, and 5 may be thought of as mmi-blcck grants. A 

-graphic representation^ of the set aside and subpart provisions of Parts 
A a*nd 3 of tne legislation appears m Figure I.-U 

* Subpart 1 - General Provisions 



In addition' Jo .setting forth the procedure for distributing Fed- 
eral funds to the States and thefj the requirements for their distribu- 
tion within the States and for State and local matching qf Federal 
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doljars, Subpart 1, General Provisions, also describes the requirements 
for planning l evaluation, and accouritabi 1 ity. It specifies the content 
of the State Plan to pe suDmitted, originally tojjie U.S. ^Office "of 
Education a/id now :o the Department of Education, to secure the grant- 
in-aid and the procedures for producing tfce Plan. It sets forth the, 
format and content of the application by eligible recipients for Fed- 
eral funds.: It also specifies the criteria by which programs are to b& 
evaluated and the way in which States are to be held accountable. Fur- 
ther, it requires that ^ach State "assign such full-time personnel as 
necessary" to conduct nine functions in connection witi Overcoming "sex 
discrimination and sex * stereotyping in vocati onal^'educati on 
programs. . . , ' 

Requirements for Allocating and Distributing Federal Funds . 1 Fed- 
eral funds are allocated to the States on the basis of a formula' that 
nas remained jncnanged since 1963. This formula, discussed in Chapter 
II, uses population factors and a relative per capita income factor. ^ 
Within a State, in almost all cases funds must be matched one-for-one 
by State end ^ocal funds (Sec. 111(a)). Matching, funds need 'not b'e 
distributed in the same manner as Federal funds., 
■*» 

The intrastate distribution of Federal funds was the subject of 
considerable debate in the Congress, and the resulting provisions dif- 
fer snarply from prior legislation. The ' Senate Committee expressed 
concern tha't a number of States allocated funds among school districts 
on^the basis of a flat distribution, 6 without taking into account 

relative need or ability to pay. The House Committee found that the 
*** 

requirements of the previous Act were not directive enough, to carry out 
the intention of Congress, which was to provide additional resources to # 
those school districts and agencies most in need of resources with 
which to provide programs.? Between them, both committees amended 
the 1968 legislation so as to reassert Federal priorities and target 
Federal funds toward populations with speciaj needs, poor areas which 
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lack'theWans for providing needed vocational education* programs , and 
programs foVnew and emergmg^oc'cupations.^ 

X ' , ' b 1 

Tne 1976**legi slation requires Federal funds tfl be^di stnSuted. i n- 
trastate to eligible-recipients on -the basis of # two factors applying to 
the approval of applications and two factors applying to the distribu- 
tion of funds amdng approved applicants: ThesV provisions are di s- ' 
cussed in detail in Chapters II arfd^IX*. It is sufficient to note here 
that States are instructed (Sec.^ jt(^ ( A ) ) c ° ^ve priority, on the 
ore ^and, to applications for Fedem[ funds coning from areas *hich are 
economically depressed, have highvunempl oyment^a^tes, and ^lack the 
4 "esources to aeetltheir vocational^liicatVon needs without Federal 
* - jssistance 4 ana, cin the other hand, -to, applications which propose 
orograms new to yr* area and that are^designed «to*meet new and emerging 
manpower needs'and job opportunities.* StapeNs ar 5 e farther instructed 
;Sec. 106;S)(B)) to* dTs tribute Federal funds ajiprig appr.ov^d applicants 
on the basis of "economic, a^emograpni c , and social factors relating to 
the need for vocational education among the^ari ous^ popul a tions and 
/arious areas of tne_State," except that the* two \nost important factors 
in the case of L£As» must be (i) their "relative -financial ability . . . 
to provide the resources neqes^sary to .meet the nee^ for < vocational 
education in the areas they service^ and (2} the "relative number or 
concentration* of low-income families or individuals within" them.^ 
States are also instructed to apply not, *nl/ y the relative financial 
ability consideration in acting on applications for Federal funds from 
other eligible recipients, but also "the relative number or concentra- 
tion of stuaents . . whose education ^imposes hngher than average 
costs, such as handicapped* students, students from low-income families, 
and students from 'families in which English is not the dominant 
1 anguage.^/ . . " * 

' 'V \ ■ 

(How these provisions affect^ the distribution of fedaral funds' is ff 
t?eated in detail wi Chapters II and IX. So, too, are the fo-rm^las 
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wmcn.cne Stares' Se*' sec: *or attributing c eceral funds as a result of 
tne c eaaral ^ec;^i*atlon$ a°£ vte 'reviews of- the State plans/ first oy 
t^e 3u*-eau o # wC;-oat: ona* and >c w lc EauCjation ' (30Ac) ana :nen, witn 
tne «stao' s^nent tne. 'tOepart.-nent* of EJucac'on, oy tie Office of 
/ocati qna*** ana iau's 3c:jpat*on >3rfA£,. 'n e 3i .ffj.ccr. tgejs ,4S snr-Lai£r3 

'n Stas* ''bistribut'ona 1 *orw!as ana tne 



witn jsv'g tne factor* 

* VoD'enis ,o/" ;ntenoret2t^2*-f confusion", ana controversy *n*cn accoa- 

. pan *ea tie <f npl^rT#nta:^n o*^trtese orovis'ons of tne 1 aw *ere % r-ecorsW 

;n The'Tocayo^a' /Ec-cavo* St Jay '^e !rte r in Report. ? * 



"wc :t n e r m *$** ^'■e^ts t"e *. ? c a^e^o-'e^.ts a**ecf "9 '^"J'nc 

o* '--i'/c^ ea^cat'O" or^a-a^s "vo* *s t*e ^se "ece^a' 20' ars *n 

, ***:t ' o~ Stat* a^o oCS : :c ' '-a r s . ~^e, ia«tte r , j v ^ou-se, 

itcj-^t **o r t*e Ow'<. 3*", /ocat* or a** eccat'on exoe^c't^-es. One 

•"eCa' r er>e , *t- -t~e " ,, a" , te n arce of e**ort rec^'^e^ent ,Sec. . 1 1 o > ( 1 

•5 oes'o^eo - tr o r e<ert t*e er~s"on 0* 2 State ana *' oca' resource oase 

*or * : c a t ■ 0^ a ea^tat 0". T ne seco^c :s t r e "ecu * ~e~.e n t t n at ~ece r 2' 

""^os 5*a* s^co'e^e^t ^tate a~: 'xa' 1-ros tnat *c-"a ' r tn^e aosence 
■» * s 

"tne * 



0* 5jC" -e:e r a . *,-c.5 oe '-ace a^a* ao T e tne jSe* soec ,f *ec ** 
-ct> ana *n -0 :ase s a~: s.c n State or oca *- r -cs ;Sec, 



~e "a ' ~ t-a n a ~c 8 3* e o^t "ec-" re^e^t ana fe oro^'vfon 
"9 r e:e~* ' oc* a~s t: s^oo^a^t State anc 'oca 1 00' ; ars are 



t-e 0" / oo°:~o 5 estao v 's n ec oy t n e 'ec's'at'on or ye -se 0* State v 
a^c "oca* -:c a r s. ~~e/ :c se"'e to cre^en^ *state Vncs f f ron oe'nfl/ 



til St' 



«a/s as to o***set e - a ' taraet'-a. '-4 > t e r 1 



^escrt c^c ^ae- t*"at sjoo a^t'ng *s "0t * oe' r c ceteot^a teca^se Sta*te 
^ ' 2r 5 ^3 "ot--arc a r e, ^ot '"ec-^^ea tc--oro^^e Su'^'cie^t ' ~~ z ' — ^a t * c r 
p r t-e^.- st^'ou«*f^ :r ^se :* State ana oca' *^nas.-- fl 

"re* ast of :"e ^an • s-s o^rta'^^ng to t-e -se o c r eae r a' *-ncs, * , 
one *rt 1 a* -ead/ bee^* ~*en 1 : or eo , 's t n e set as'oe Sec. 1:0 ^ to 

oe^c^nt **o r - ■ sas/ a** t aceo aro "n'tea 1 " 0 ■ * 5 n - s^>e a < * " c; ., . 0 oe^ce^t f o r 
r a"0 ■ : aooe 0 , a n 0 .5 oeroe°t " 0 r oostseconaary ^ro ao-"t crocrans. 5ot n 
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the ,-iOuse end Senate Committees had reiterated the Federal commitment 
ce assist populations wun special needs to which the first two set 
asues Attend. H Each committee too* note of the findings of the 
IT* General Accounting Office study that some States were neitneV 
spending toe required set-aside amounts of ^|fteral funds nor providing 
State 3rd ^cal funds sufficient w to serve these populations. In- some 
States, s-ch funding cecl-med .as r ederal .funding mcrea,^. 12 Tne 
ITs legislation tried to correct *nese failures by requ^mg matching 
o* :*e set as'-es. 



c 

• •* 

*c, »faVat:cn. ar d Acccu q taV 



a' i" ra"^ure l( 



p an-*-;, *v 2' *&Z"z r , arc accountao' r 'ty , a. pr:c 

zr*at'i sfe^cne^ec *n ; 5' 6 *n response to criciC'SJns voiced at 
r»e<v*ngs tnat voca*ti:nel educat'c/}, ^rcgr^ps -ere freouent'y irrel evant 
to /cca't- economies, a*d in r e s&on*se to the'aAO finding 'that TOSt of tne 
, onro' *wt was concentrated *n proarams with «only a periphera 1 rela- 
t-onsn-p to laoor uaf<et needs J *2 ? art .of tne profc'em, it was 
asse r tec was :ne "a£< o* information kn jod •soils 'n demand and or 
-netne'- D** *ot ocati.o^a'" education students »-e r e securing and no'd^ng 
;oos. secorc, "e'ated proo'em enpnasjzed during :ne v-eanngs -as 
t*at canning -as' car^ec out 'or compliance purposes only. State 
o'ahs, conc'-ded tne Se n a:e Ccnrv ::ee , contained 'tne paperwV< neces- 
sary to conp-y :n :'ne *ace of tne statute, out rd rot re'iect the 
o'^n-ng e*'*orts -nce^ta<en Oy tne State. . . . ' A " % s, hVy t *he 
pomt -as -iade tnat accqu^tao 1 " i :y procedures -ere 'ack-^g ^or A ensur-ng 
r tnat r ederai f -ncs -e^e soe^t according. to Qian. ^s a r es^> : o' these 

seve r a # l de'* cienc 'es,* 't -as conceded tnat programs were not plannej 
with * aoor Tiar^et demand m nnd, States were not Oemg neld acco 1 
acie 'or de'wer'^g -nat they promised ,m their ^lans, and program suc- 
cess -as not eva'<.ated m tne^se terns. 

~*e ^g-s'at^ or sought- to correct these deficiencies *n sev*^ 
-ays. /• !t created a Natrona' Dccuoat ioH31 ;n.fomat Ton Coord nait^ 
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Committee (NO ICC) at the Federal level with parallel 'committees m each 
State to coordinate^ and systematize occupational demand and supply data 
which could be usee: for fanning purposes. In addition, the Act great- 
ly tignte^ea tne ;)lanrpig provisions by '"equi^mq tne 5-year and annual 
plans (Sees. 107(d) and 138(a)) to set out explicitly the planned use 



of Federal, State, and local vocational education fjnds to meet , labor 
market demands. > l * The annual plan would serve to update tne 5-^ear 
plan and, i '.necessary , snow more accurate employment data or a differ- 
ent 'evel of 'jfcding tnan was originally estimated (Sec, 108(d) (1)). 
0 ~ne* in^a 1 3c courtab' 5 1 ty ■ resort would show v now *jnds *e r e ,.se 



« n i~ ^es^ *s tney acn^e^ed in re' *t i on to tne need *o" *oo s<' 1 *s, cTr- 
re^t and :ro.spect' ve, stipulate: 'n tne -5-year plan ;Sec. 1 08 ( D j ( 2 ) ) . 
"ne eva'jat'on re*dui ~enents of tne 1975 amendments, 3'scussed in 
thtyter ^ It, ma<e it , clear trtfct tne success "of programs is to be- 
measured n enjoyment terns- -whether students are placed *n "jobs 
^elated to t.he:r training and «nether tneir employers corsioer them 
*«el 1-tramed and prepared, for employment. • 
-j ♦ 

3otn tne Mouse, -and Senate Commi'te'es saw these orovisions as ^n- 
t created. _ ne senate ^ommttee observed" that 'one <ey element of the 
comprehensive plan would be the development of procedures for contin- 
uous planning and evaljation, including the regular collection of data, 
to oe available* to *al 1 parries m tne State to wnom it would be of m- 
terest.' A solid data base will give a State a basis for program evalu- 
ation. Evaluation will, hopefully, lead to improvement in program 
quality. 3oth-data and evaluation can result in improved planning cTap- 
at>i7ity.*'^ % Improved planning, accountability, evaluation, and in- 
dorsation on jobs arid occupations, it was, believed, would in combina- 
tion help ma<e the vocational ^.educatioQ enterprise more responsive to 
labor market demands afcc^ so further the gsai of producing^ a well- 
trained labor ^prcy. 



^ *' Qthgr 'Requirements 'fli ft the General Provisions ! ' The General 

^ ' \ r-i4 
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Provisions also-contafn requirements bearing on Stare famitn strati on 
;Sec. 10^}. One is the requirement that each State must designate an 
individual to serve as a 'sex.equity coordinator' and uust reserve a 
minimum of S5C,j00 f or the fjncs'irs associated with t n e post. Second 
are *the requirements for thetfcomposi tion and' act i v i ties of 'State and 
uocal Advisory Councils on Vocational EaucdUurtf*tSecv-r55^ — -ff>--a<^^- 
tio*n, % £here are requirements for tne Submission and approval of State 
P'a^. the conditions jnder *mch fjnds nay be withheld, and tne proce- 
dure f o , VA J ^ s ^ ia ' p eview, should a State wish to challenge disapproval 
of ' ;i 2 * ar» x Sec. 1 29] . • 

Subpart 2 - 3asic Grant c 

~ne 3asic 3rant is the centerpiece • of tne /ocational -Education, 
Act. y ost of ink Part A f jnos--al nost 7jp percent—go to tne States m 
tne f om of the oasic grant. fhe Actjists 15 possible uses for tne 
basic grjnt, "angi^g from general support for 'vocational education 
programs,, to support, for particular programs, -sucn as 'energy ec^carion 
p"?grahs , ' # ana inc^ud'/^ sucn diverse jses*as ''wore stJ§y ' and 'coop- 
erative, education programs,' 'construction*,' ^'t-eachers' salaries,"' arid 
specia 1 se r v;ces ? s^cnV as 'day care for children of students" or 
'p'acenvent ^e^vices. '17 * . 

States *a/e complete $i sc ret*ion t in; deciding wnetner or not. to use 
Federal fynds for any of the authonzedjPJurposes. Furthermore, the 
authorized uses are so broad ;e.g„ , * vocational, etfucati on\programs"> 
and so numerous tnat it is 3*</icuTt to think of educational! training, 
or related purposes* for wtiich rederal f^ncs could oe app^cOr i a tely used 

• tnat *otTd not'be allowed. The regulations add only one restriction on 
tne use Of Su&part 2 "funds, namely, tnat ^dme fjnds tls: »e used .or 

. di^pl*ced hcmemaJcers. It is important to recognize* that the Act 
elsewnere encourages tne use of /ederal fjnds for particular purposes, 
SwCh as extending and inqroving programs ^rather ° tnan -nain^aimng 
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tnem, out it does not provide* speci fic mechanisms for realiz ,rt g tnese 
purposes, as is maoe clear in Chapters III and U. ' A 

'Subpart 3 - Program Improvement and Supportive Services 

F^nos nade available ^nder Suopart 3 may .De used for research-,- ex- 



emplary and innovative pr ^ ram s ,^ curcri cul jm^ de/vel ooment , guidance and 
counse'mg, oreservi ;e ( and inser</ice training, grants to overcome sex 
D^as, and ce^ta'n administrative costs. , Activities funded linger Pro- ^ 
gram 'loro/ene^: a^o Supportive Services are designed to <eeo tie 
e^teroc $e cr^-nt a n c to *mprove it; -or exampi^, tney cou<a enaD'e a 
scnoo to >y?*r i prog^n to meet a new occupational need oy providing 
teacne^ training aro z^r" 1 ;j.J ^m aevelopment 3Dpcrtu»w t*^ . These ^nds 
m^n: sensed to toncct "esearcn on effective ways 0/ 'teaching ai sad- 
/antaged an: capoec students or, indeed, on ways of^r^ducing sex 

Dias. ^r^jg^an improvement and supoortive service activities, fhere- 
re, "nay serve to ne'p r ea»ize al , tne goa • s of -ederal policy. 

"nare is only one restriction on tne use. of SuDpar? 3 fjnds, rrane- 
I y , / 20 percent^ must oe jsed 'or guidance and counseling services. 
3tye r >rse, States are ^ee ^-^J ocatre funds among the uses iff any way^ 
wey cngose* anc -ay «!so/tnoose not to spend tf unds on some autnonzed 
uses. -Overcoming sexXras *as a matter 0/ considerable concern wnen 
£ne 'egTslation was^dooted in 1975. /et T expenditures td achieve* tlvs 
oo^ectwe are not undated. As wi^n tne ba*sic* grant, the pursuit 0* 
;er-ta*n actw^r.ies :r purposes is encouraged, but tnere are no accom- 
panying* mesnamsms a that, direct funds toward' *tlnen. Thusfswitn the 
• axceotion of the r equ7rement to use Federal funds for counseling and 
guidance, >he States are given complete discretion in tne use of SuD-, 
part 3 fun<^> * ' f 
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Subpart 4 - SpeciVl Programs for the Disadvantaged 



'Funds under tois Subpart ,are to be allocated by the States to ■ 
areas 'of nign concentrations of youtn unempl oyment' and school drop- ^ 
'out,s t ' and snail oe used to pay -the full cost of vocational education , 
for disadvantaged persons" .(Sec. 140(b)(1)). No restrictions are 
p^<3 .jpon rnp of tnese funds,, but neither are there di recti ons or 
evUlkuggestions of a programmatic character. The absence of a match- 
ing requirement ma<es clear the Federal purpose of providing an incen- 
tive to selectee .EAs to provide programs for tne disadvantaged. It 
*iV a* recalled, powever, tnat in fiscal year T930 only S20 million 
*ere aos^ooriated **or SuDpart ~ . . 

Subpart* - Consumer and Homemaking Education programs 

Consumer anc HomemaKi ng Education (CSriE) , to wnich Chapter VI is 
devoted, is tne only program area treated categorically in the -'1976 
Act. Federaj /ocational education polrcy has been concerned with home 
economics since its inception with tne Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, wnich 
provides* f .nds for this and three other "subject* areas. 18 Fands 
appropriated under tnts-subpart are distributed according tne fac- 
tors 'scecWied in tne-Geaerai Provisions, but tnere is the additional 
requirement tnat one-third must be spent in economically depressed 
areas, a, requiranent designed to contnbdte to the Act's social goals. ^ 
The Act lays out tne preferred content of the field by listing six 
content areas wtncfi may receive funding, as will b/seen in Chapter VI, 
but does nofrestrict tne* uses of tne funds to these six. It is 
Similarly permissive in encouraging, but not requiring, the achievement 
of certain program jends, such as ^"participation of both males and 
females to prepare .for combining the roles of homenakers and «age 
earners, . . . elimination oT sex stereotyping, . < . outreach pros rams 
*or w youtn and adults. . . i . " I 
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Resources for Realizing the Goals 



^The federal resources actually spent in fiscal year 1979 to assist 

tne States to achieve the many ends, of^Federal policy came to about 

< * * 

>56d million, as Table 1-1 shows. .It should be noted that the dollar 

amounts shown expended in this table do not conflict with those given 



earlier, whu^i are for fiscal year 1980 and which show sums appropri - 
ated . In fisc'aj year 1979, the States and localities reported spending 
almost '$6 bilhon for vocational education programs, but almost 
certainly, spent more t nan that .since they'do not report all vocational 
education^' ejcperfdi cures. Thus, 'using reported expenditures, only 1 
collar of Federa' Ticney was spent for about LO State and local 
do M ars v 

t - * 

This ratio, however, should not be taken as a reliable measure of 
either the'actjal, or potential influence that Federal pdj 1 cy can exert 9 
upon the vocational ' education enterDf*i-se. . Tne caufcronary note is 
important because it. is frequently asserted that Federal dollars are 
relati/ely too few to "leverage" the enterprise in the direction of 
attaining Federal goals. ,0n balance, ^there is warrant for concluding 
that, in ccmpination with the means adopted, Federal resources are too 
smal*l in. scale to achieve al T of the several ends "of^federal policy. 
This is even true for those £ew Stages in which federal dollars are a 
3i gm f leant, fraction of t/tal ^vocational educajOon expenditures, such 



as West /irgima and Sou/h* Dakota. /. At the ' same time, it must also be 
said that the expenditures of federal dollars on certain purposes--that 
is to say, certain parts of ' the legisl ation--are significant enough in 
relation to comb/ned State and local expenditures to make a differ- 
ence. 



0 / 



^segregating tjie nai^nal expenditure »data by subpart and set- 
aside categories shows great variations in the, ratios, of State anil 
local to federal dollars* as Table 1-1 shows^v from a high of 15 State 
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TA?L£ 1-1 

RATIO OF FEQERAl TO STATE AND L0C£L EXPENDITURES 1 * 
FOR PART A. STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAm, 
FY 1979 
(IN THOUSANDS) 2 

Ratio 

Par , A ■ F-ederal State/local, F^ed:S/L - 

State* /ocational Education' , . 

Migrans- $ 565,107 5 5,910,906 I.IO.d 

SuoWt 2 fc ^404,131 5,245.765 1.12.9 



Subpart 3 ' 

Set Asides Under 
Subparts 2 and 3 



102,594 244,238 1: 2.4 



J-saovantaged $104,954 S 312,039 ! 3.0 

rr™*< 5 3:s79 iS:iS . 1; 5:5 

^ostsecDndary and Adult 133,090 2,006,417 1:15.1 

17,538 12,230 1: 0.7 

" 40* 741 438,671 1-10.8 



Subpart 4 
Subpart 5 



1. Expenditures do not include un iiqui aated^bl igat ions . 
*2. 3ecaffse of rounding, tne total is not additive. 

Source- -The /ocational Education Data System, 1979 
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and" local dollars * f or every federal dollar for expenditure on post- 
secondary ana adult programs to a low of 70 State and local cents for 
every FederaJ collar spent on special programs for the disadvan- 
taged. : ^ In general, tne j ag ree o*' fne _ .^i*r™A--n — p rcvi des — n — i*di - — 
'Ctfttrr-trf^SFaTe^an^ focaT prion ties , and greater correspondence*between 
Federal 4pd combined^ State and local expenditures signal Federal 
priori ties~£Ot yet f ji ly snared by States and localities nationally. 

' It should not oe s-rprismg that tne 'Federal** to State and local 
ratio ' 5 as 1 >v as <t 's for SuDpart 2, 3asic Grants, for tne expendi- 
tures a^e oY» 'vccavona" education orograms ' in general, as neYI as for 
a ''a^ge y ^o^e soe::a';zed oc^ectives. -cw^ver, substantial State anc 
• oca 1 overmatches snojl d not automati ca 1 1 y oe ta<en to indicate tne 
aOsenc*e^Df an 'nfl*ence of a particular Federal priority witmn t.he 
sccoe of* a s^coart. *here tne overmatcn^is low/the availability of 
reC&r^} fjnds '*ot 5n^y establtsnes an agenda for State and local activ- 
ities', as IT i tne case of Program Improvement and Supportwe Services 
and programs 'or r sa*d /antaged and\ handi capped pe r sons, Out also« 



A SUMMING UP 

/ 

"ne orecedi^g section's nave characterized Federal vocational ecu- 

• r 

cK'on po'icy d& having two overriding goals — one economic '^nd tne 
othe r social. ~nese,*it nas oeen said, are to be acmeved tnrough 
i ns t rumen ta 1 itie's - -processes, procedures, 'Jxfod prcgrams--whi;h in them- 
selves constitute pojectives. They seek to effect cnanges designed to 
improve tne Nation's vocational education enterprise^ The actors na*- 
1^15 tnese cnanges are the States that apply for and receive Federal 
grant-*- m. a id and tne rtcip^ents of Federal funds witnm the States. 
The preceding 'desc npti ons of tne structure and substance of the Voca- 
tional education Act of 1963 , as amended, should ha/e v also *nade cl-ear 
Niot only iti compjexity but also its contrasting features of 
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permissiveness and prescriptiveness, which iq turn suggest problem 
areas in the relationships , between ends and means. 

& 

Ttye Amendments of J -976 became law on October 12tn of that year. 
In 'a strict sense, they only became fully operational, first, with tne 
enactment of tne technical and other amendments of Publi'c Law 95-40, 
•adopted J,une 3, 1977, and tnen, with the issuance of the consequent 
Rules a>id Regulations by the Office of. Education on October 3, 1977. 
This means that States and localities have been responding to the last 
series, of changes in yi* V?A for a relatively brief period of time. 
how <e> provisions of the 1976 legislation have been implemented and 
wnat influences tney yiave exerted up to 1981 are" tne* suoject matter of 

later cnapteVs/W t1culaH * n » m « [v « VI ' and 7IIL Napier IX 
presents an overall assessment of , the effectiveness of the 1^76 
le.gisla.tiof? in realizing the goals of Federal vocational -education 
policy. * r a , 
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FOOTNOTES 



Jean S. Frohlicher, "The'Education Amendments jDf 1976: Their 
Evolution in the,Senates«The?r Oi rections for"*the Future," 
JiU3e£Gjraj?jie$J (paper prepared for the Nat-ional Institute of 



Education, 'Vocational .Education Study, 1981), p. 23-29. % 

Quoted in Frohlicher, op.^it.^ p. 29, emphasis added." 

Ibid. , p. 30. t . . ' 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor an£ Pubi^We] fare , 
Education Amendments of 1976 - • Report to Acccmpafty S. 2657 , Senate 
Keport No.^94-^82, ^ch^ong., 2nd 5es§. * 19Z6, p, 57 {hereafter 
cueo as Senate Report). 

See„Cnapter pp, 5-14. .The minimum allotment is $200,000, and 
no, State ma/ receive less Wian its total fiscal year. 1976 allot- 
ment. ♦ 1 * 

Senate Reporfc^p. 71. 

tt.S. 'Congres s , Hou se Commi ttffiyon Education and Labor, The Voca- 
"t Tonal Education a~nd~flauonal Institute of Education Amendments of 
1976: /Report to Accompany H.R. 12835 , House Report No< 94.1085. 
.94j:n Cong., 2nd Sess., 1976, p. 33 (hereafter cited as House 
Report). - ■ 

Senate^Report , p, 70, 

Washington, D.fc.: U.S. Government Printing Off fee, 1*980 ; Chapter 
III. " * 

Ibid?, p. IIJ-4K . 

House, Report, pp*.,l«4-15; Sena t e Re^ brt, pp. 76-79. ( 
m <*? ° — — • 

U.S. General Accounting Office', What is the Role oi federat Assis - 
tance f.or Vocational Education ? Report. of the Comptroller General 
to the Congress (Washington, O.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, December 197.4), p. 1^.' - ' 

House Report, p., 20, u 

Senate^eport, p. 
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The Education Amendments of 1973 subsequently amended tne General 
Education Provisions Act to reauire plans for all education pro- 
grams, including vocational education. i 

Senate Report, p. 53. 0 

* * . ■ " < 

A larger aumber of autnonzed uses *can in fact be' identi f led. The 
'15'uses, lifte<t in the language of the Act (Sec. 120 (b)(1)), are 
as follows*. (1) vocational education programs; (2) work-study 
programs as described in Section 121, (3) cooperative vocational 
education programs as described in Section 122, (4) energy educa- 
tion programs as aesefcibed in Sectiqn 123, (5) construction of 
area vocational education school facil ities;> (6)' support of- full ~ 
tire personnel to'perform the duties described in Section 104(b); 
[7 j the provision of stipends, subject to the' restriction contain- 
ed m paragraon which snail not exceed reasonable amounts as 
presented by tne^Donmi ssi one r , pursuant to regulations, for s£u-; ■ 
dents entering or already enrolled in vocational education pro- 
grams, if tnose st. dents ha/e acute economic needs wnicti cannot oe 
m& under wor<-study programs, {3} placement services for students 
*ho *a/* 'Successful ly completed vocational education programs, 
" suojec£ to thf restriction co'nta.med in pa'ragrapn (2), (9) indus- 
trial arts prograj s which such progVams will assist m meeting the 
purposes of tms Act, 1(10) support services for women w ho en ter ^ 
programs designed to prepare individuals for empToyJffe~nV in joTTS 
which *na/e been traditionally limited to men, including counseling 
as to the natjre of such programs and the difficulties which may 
be encountered by women**™ such * programs , and job development and - 
job *ollow-up services; (11) day care services fo r children of* 
students in secondary and postsecondary vocational -education pro- 
grams, t!2) vocational education for: (i) persons who had solely 
oeen nomeMters but who now, because of dissolution of marriage, 
ilustf sees^ipl oyment ; (n) persons >vho are single heads of house- 
holds ang; who lack adequate job skills; (m) persons who are cur- 
rently homema<ers and* part-time workers but wish to secure a full- 
time joo; and (iv) women nho are now in jnhs which have been tra- 
ditional ly considered jobs for females and who wish to seek arM"' 
< ployment in job areas wrnch* have not been traditionally considered 
jobs for females, and men who are- now in jobs which have trad;- - 
tionally been^ considered job areas for males *ahd who wish to s~eek 
employment in* job areas whvih have not been ^tradi ti onal ly consid- 
ered job areas for males; (13) construction 'and operation of 
residential vocational schools as described nn Section 124; (14) 
provision *0f vocational training -through arrangements with private ^ 
vocajwonal training inSti tut ions where such private institutions 
can make a significant contribution to attaining the objectives of 
the^^e-^ft^ft^aft-ppovide^-substantiallx equivalent training 
at a lesser cost, or can provide equipment or services not 
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ava^able n ouolic institutions, and (15) subject to tne frovi- 
s'cns-of Sect'on 111, rne costs of supervision and a dim m sArat ion 
-s* vocational edi<catvon prograns by eligole recipients, /nd State 
- Luaini^i^ si 5-year p' an 4 s-iSmii^c-^ur^ant to ^ction " 
IT m )T" t°e a^ua 1 o/og r atf p 1 an sjbnitted o\rsjan: to Section 
.08, exceot^tnat n ct lore trtao ;0 per centra jr" tne amount Df . 
payments aeternfned -.ncer Sect' on ill 'for sucn purposes, -shal 1 oe 
-iade r>cn grants ..ntfer tlis subpart, 

13, *nde' r tne Sm:*n-ugnes Act -^t., 6-1- ;47)^ FedeVa' f^nds coul j be 
soe^t *or 'our suo;ect areas agrVcjIture, industry, trade, and 



o t 



^one economics. » N 

"ng latching *\ r l% "eDor*;ed for tne V savant jgeo an« na^i chapped ^ 
se* js^e ^ay oe a r : fiiiaTy 'ow, "ne .natcii^g ratios ire 0"ten 
' "iit-ac oy toe str'ngent r eporti *g r»au' "enents, Sone '•ac 1 o ■ en ts 
iay. ^eoert j y *nat is necessary t: .eet tne ^ide^nes nr iat: n 
*"s 2j* -^e^ts « Con se ^ ^e^t l y , reported natcvin r».;ji "events are 
./er, '--ve / tD oe :onse^ vat 1 /e. 
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CHAPTER II.. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS: 
ALLOCATION PROVISIONS 




Introduction » • „ 

* j • 

Vocational education offered in public schools, both secondary and 
postsecfendary , obtains its operating income from Federal, State, and 
local governments.', Mn the case of Federal funds p'rovided through 
appropriation acts, the money .flows first to the State, then from the 
State to the lgcal level, and finally to the educational institution. 
Federal Vocational Education Act«funds, for example, are available to 
the, school after being processed by the*l>. S. Department of Education 
and by both the State education agency (SEA) and local education agency 
(LEA).- Each has a hand in affecting the ul timata^di stributiqn of funds 
tothe schgols tfjd each retains part of the^l locati on for expenditures 
on administration and supportive services. State funds for vocational 
education go to the LEA, wtuch allocates them among its schools. Local 
funds are allocated to schools for vocational education programs by 
lEAs. Otner funds for meeting operating costs are derived from'tuitidn 
cnapges and, less cemmonly, from private sources. 



In addition, other Federal funds for operating expenditures reach 
rf districts , and schoo>S; from^ regional , local, or State sources. CETA 
funds, fhh instance, ati^f] ow Trom a prime sponsor either to a LEA or 
directly to a school. Appalachian Regional Devel opment Act funds may\ 
■ reach a school directly from the Commission. 



Each level of government influences ' school practices by its 
decisions on the flow and' use of funds. Thus, each level acts a/a \^ 
control center 'for realizing national ' goaTs>* Intone way or another^ 
each level*' vs, constrained by the law and the consequent rules and 
1 regulations *ith re spec J 'to how it distributes and us^s funds. 
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• Issues and, Caveats 

The funds that are allocated to the States and territories through 
the Vocational* Education Act form the basis for achieving the purposes 
of the Act. The only means at the disposal of the .Federal Government 
(besides barring discriminatory practices by are dependent upon 

tfte acceptance of funds by the States and the implicit agreement to 
distribute and to use the funds in accordance with the Act. Therefore, 
aiany of the critical mechanisms in the law have to do with how the 
Federal dollars are di stri buted . ' 

Tne distribution of funds by the Federal Government to the States 
and territories has been remarkably noncontroversial . Sjnce the proce- 
dure is quite explicit, there are no problems of interpretation or. 
implementation. Ttte consequences of each particular formufa ctaosen 
seem acceptable to those who do not benefit*^ 'well as to those who 
; do. . 6 

*Tne required distribution o,f FederaJ "funds by the States has 
^proved difficult to implement. Problems m implementation have been 
'attributed to ambiguity, conflicting purposes within the Act, the 
tnaDili£y e£ the &ffice of Vocational and Adult Education (3V^£) to 
interpret *and provide, adequate guidance to the -States, and the 
litigations of the data. The purpose of tlji s chapter and the next is 
to exarfhiwr the consequences of the policies, to^ga, beyond admin 1 stra- 
tive issues' to fmd out what effects policies Wve on funds available 
to locSl ^districts and institutions and 'on \ services available &o 
Students. , '^o frameworks have been selected fgr exarSptong the 
distribution and tne use of funds and resources.^* , 

The first framework, covered in this chapter, is based on the dis- 
tnDution procedures set Out in the l"aw. It is appropriate to look 'at 
tne actual distribution of funds with *>esp*ect ^ f1 rst , *to eacb* of the 
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factors in the law that must influence the distribution of funds and, 
second, to tne procedures used. The factors include median per. capita 
income and population by age groupings for the Federal -t^-Sta«te formu- 
la, for intrastate distriDution , they .include relative financial abili- 
ry and concentration of low income families or individuals, in. the case 
of postsecondary institutions, they may include concentration of in- 
dividuals for whom tne casts of education are high, efforts to serve 
arias that are economically depressed or that have high rates of unem- 
ployment and are jnable to provide for their t own needs, and efforts to 
Se r ve areas introducing new programs f^ new and energ'^g occupations, 
"ms -rscussion *i 1 1 'urtner illuminate tne structural analysis o* the 
'orfu.as wn:cn was provided in The Interim Report oy describing the 
consequences of tne distributional requi rements of the law. It wi 
adcess questions such as" % 



L, xhicn States benefit and whicn do not f^dm tt?e Federal 
""omul a ? i x 

- "V 

2. what effect ooes each of the required intrastate factors 
nave on the actual allocations to recip*ients\ 

3. 'what shifts in distribution have occurred s^ide the 
implementation of the 1975 1 aw ? 

Tne second fr*amevfort^* treated in Cn]Ker 1,1 «s based on the 
r.andate/ Section 523(d) of tne Education Amendments of i*&75 asked tne 
NIS to study tne distribution of vocational education 'dollars in terms 
of 'services , occupations , target populations , enrfll Iments , and 
educational and governmental levels." 



The quantitative data presented in tms chapter* are designed to 
describe patterns arid trends, and should not De used' to evajuate the, 
reJatwe performances of individual States. Altnough tne fisca 4 ^ year 
1973 VEOS data are tne most carefully collected bits of information on 
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vocational education available to date, they do have ce\tain limita- 
tions. A few of the most obvious TolTow. 

• (1) The VtDS enrollment fi'gures, while more' precise than ever 
before* still represent students with a wide range of hours of exposure 
ro vocational education instruction. They do not indicate full-time 
equivalents. It can safely be assumed that students in occupational ly 
specific -programs 'recefve^more vocation*] education instruction than 
students who are not in occupational ly specific programs, but exact 
/alues cannot be be ascribed to degree of participation. Furthermore, 
States^ ivay use varying criteria- for determining top. is in an occupa- 
tional program. • 

(2) The figures on enrol lments <^f targets populations include only 
those for whom services were purchased with the set-aside funds, not 
all who were served. Oi strict s my have Served handicapped or disad- 
vaataged students but chosen not to apply for the set-aside funds, and 
thus the students were not "counted." 

(3) Due to the stringent reporting requi remeats , matching State 
and lo/al funds may, in some instances, be reported only to the level 
of the law. Therefore, ^they probably do not reflect the true State and 
local expenditure^. Jt is doubtful, for example, that States such as 

. West Virginia or Veftjront actually match postsecondary and adult expend- 
itures by less t>tfn 2 State fend locil dollars to every Federal doJlar. 

^This would indicate arr annual total expenditure 6f less than $50 per 
student, hardly enough for an adequate education. 

m The data analyzed by tjie University of California also have limi- 
tations, although^ they are general ly- the same J imi tations>that States 
are faced with when designing formulas. Unemployment rates, for exam- 
ple, are county figures rather than' LEA rates except in the large 
cities. * Measures of concentration of low-income families or 
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individuals, such as numbers of students from AFOC famlies or students 
eligible for Title I, are proxies, since actual counts by LEA are not 
available. Measures may vary from State to State. Furthermore, the 
study of secondary districts was hmjted-td 12 States and the stu^y of 
postsecondary institutions was limited to 6 Sta-tes. These were not 
seleererti randomly, they included the five "core" States, common to all 
elements of the study, and others representing less populated States in 
each region of tne country. 

The Distribution of VEA Funds to the States 

Tne first distribution point is Federal, where the Department of 
Education controls tne flow of appropriated monies, to tne States^ and 
territories. The requirements in th« Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
as amended, for tne distribution of Federal dollars t_o the States, in 
c-^frast to tne requirements for distribution b£ the States, are 
relative!/ straightforward. From 1917 until l£63 Federal dollars were 
allocated to every State according to specific populations, e.g., 
rjral, farm, urb-an, for the different occupational subjects S'pecified 
in the law. , ? 

Since 1963, the appropriations for individual programs have been 
consolidated into grants £or all vocational education occupational 
programs. The present Federal formula is based on the age groups in a 
State's population, ratner than on'place of resiilence, and on income 
factors.. The law sets iside Small shares of the appropriation for 
American Indians and the National Occupational Irt-foTma ti on Coordinating 
Committee. The remainder is alloted to the States, on the basis of 50 
percent according t5 their populations between a the ages oX 15 and 19, 
20 percent according to their populations between the ages of 20 and 
24, 15 percent according to their populations between the ages of 25 
and 55, and 15 percent 'according to theV populations between the ages 
of 15 and 65. 
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The amounts allotted according to population groups are # modi f i ed 
by tne median income of each State. This is done by adjusting by a 
'factor--! minus 0.5, times a ratio wmch is the per capita income for 
y^e Stasa divided Dy the per capita income for tne v Jnited States. X 
condition placed on the factor is that no State can have an adjustment 
factor of more tnan 20 percent %bove or^low the national average. In 
other words, a State whose median income is tne sane as She national 
average woul^d be (J. 5. A poor> State would have a factor greater than 
3.5, but f?o lore ^an 3.5. A wealthy State woul i have a 'acwr smaller 
trfan 3.5» but nat'iess tnan 0.4. In no case can the allotment for a 
State be 'esstnari us allotment in fvsca' year 1975. ^ 9 

Jne provision^ governing the di stribution r of federal fjnds to the 
States/ first adopted by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
represent three "^aj or • changes from previous legislation. One, the 
funds appropriated for occupational areas are consolidated mto grants 
tnat are /ot designated for particular occupational areas. This change 
gives tne States lore flexibility in the *jse of Federal dollars with 
respect to^occupat ions , presumably *enabl ing them to be more responsive 
to laDor Tiar^et demands by deemphasi zi ng traditional programs v such *as 
vocational agriculture and CSHE , and by supporting occup&t/on'al pro- 
grams for new and emerging industries. A second major change is the 
shift from population factors based on place of residence to age 
groups, with weights assigned to each group so as to indicate the voca- 
tional education needs of a State's total population. The 'weights 
assume that the youngest age group, 15-}9, accounts for slightly more 
than half of the^t^^l need "'for vocational education. The third 
cnange, adjusting by an income factor, compensate^ in part for a 

State's lac* of fiscal capacity to" provide ^vocational education pro- 

\ 

grams adequate in number and quality.. 
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The Consequences ofc-the Federal f ormuVa r 

The Federal 'di striout ion 1s far ^a'sier to analyze than tne States' 
a ifctnsutfons , fjods follow predictable, and identifiable patterns. The 
population f actor is ftiatively weaV in its effect on the per capita 
State allotments, o^t di fferences, among States do influence the; flow of 
^"jncs. Snce the'fon'ula favors younger popul ations , the majo^ effects 
are^dLe la differences among States, that influence the proportion of 
youth in the State, such as migration patterns and- proportion of tnnor- 
'ty* rooca - at i ons . ~ne !vth ^ates of minority populations nave oeen 
*>*gner t n a^ tro^e )** t nonnir.ority oop^afuns in recen: /ears, and 
tnere £ ore States wi t.n 1 arge nnpnty populations na^e larger youth* 
populations. S'Tnlarl"/, States* witn large inmigranon o* young people 
. 3«ene* , #t * r om % tne current population 'omul a. Tn,e southeastern States 
anavtne western States had tne largest proportions of. youth, accor^ng 
to the census. -ftTne nertnaastern States had tne smallest." 

Tne adjustment factor is "luch Tiore powerful tuan t the population 
factor in reassigning the* Federal :o1 1 ars. among States and # tern tones.. 
It *as in^oc.^cid 'n 1963 with the intent of' equalizing resources 
a v>a 1 1 ao* e^ £ or vocational education anong the States and territories. 
Despite the limits placed on the ?actor^ry the "constant , „wni ch is se* 
at 0.5, an^i b\t the minimum and naximum, which are set at 20 percent 
below and aoove "the national median* tbe effect is s'^mf leant. M ed:an 
pe^ capita income, the factor used to adjust the allotment, is not ^nly 
a measure, o* a State's relative wealth' but 'also 'ndicates its relative 
cost of living. States wi th -1 ow 'costs tend to h*ave low wage sca-les*and 
appear womparatjvel y poorer in terms of median income. Low per capita 
income, however, may not A neces&n 1 y reflect fewer or poorer services. 
Low costs ire most closely associated with southern States "and rural 
States and, as would expected, the . adjustment formula ctoes favor 
those States^at the Expense of urban H northern States (see 'Table 

n-i). : • . .* 
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The 10 States with the highest adjustment factors (with one. excep- 
tion) are southern. The 10 States with the lowest adjustment factors 
are urbanized and, or* northern. ,The high factor States, witn'the excep- 
tion of New M ex ico, nave relatively low costs of living, as reflected 
Gy average teacners' salaries in 1973-79. Conversely, the low factor 
States na/e nigh costs of living, judgirvg by average teachers' salaries'^ 
;see "aole :!-2), Further, the' 10 hignest factor States all have 
larger percentages of r uraT' populations than all the low factor States 
except AIas<a. • 

, "*e 1 i-p:s 3* 3.* and 3.5 on :*e adjustment 'factor affected 5 
x States, tie District Coljnbi*, and all the territories^ ^ fiscal 
year t *73, A] aDana , Arkansas, ^ ssi ssi ppi\ New Mexico, South Carolina, , 
a^d'tne territories were limitsd to a facttfT of 0.5. At the lew end, . 
Alaska and tie 2'Strict of Columbia were limited to QM. In addition, 
tnr*ee of tne territories had their allotments increased to the minimum 
Of $200,300. • * * " \ 

- * e - : - . < * 

* It^is clea>r 'that the -ederal formula does not operate , nor -is it 
intended to operate, as 'an incentive to increase tie States' investment 

• n /ocationat education. v The States and territories receive Xheir 
a;iotments regardless of how many students are enrolled and . regardless 

'of wnat effort ~tney themsel /es ma ice tjo support^ arfj improve vocationa.1 
• "educatvpn: The use* -of a popul ati on^based formula means that 'States 
wth large p'rogram enrollments recewe less* per enrol lea , than States 
with less extensi/e programs, ano* there is a negative, though not 
si.gnifitant, correlation between Federal funds per capita and State and 
\ local funds per capita. 

Further, j_f the formula is intended' to compensate for lac* of 
fiscal caoa«ity--to increase the resources of^ States that are presumed 
to oe less aole to provide the services they need—then income may riot 
oe the proper measure. Personal - income is only one^ source of revenue* 
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Table im 

adjustment factjrs for feoeral formula, fy 1979 



States with Factors That 
Increase Their AllotmeftW^ 
&y More Tharr 10% 



States with Factors'That 
Oecrease Their Allotment 
by More Than 10% 



Al dbama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

'dano 

<entucky 

Loui 5i ana 

Maine 

MISSISSIPPI 

New Mexico 



Nortn Carol ina 
Oklahoma 
South CaroJ i na 
South Dakota 
Tenne'ssee^ 
'Jtan . 
Vermont 
west /i rgi n i a 



Alaska , 
Ca 1 1 forn i a 
Connecticut 
Del aware 
Hawaii 



1 1 1 mois 
Nevada 
New' Jersey 
New York 
District of 
Columbi a 



Source: Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

I 4 ' 

• TABL5 1 1-2 

^ YNOEXi OF AVERAGE TEACHERS' SALARIES, 1973-1 ^79, 

% J ANO INDEX OF PEf^£Nf RURAL VpOPULAt ION , 1970 



». en *n grig 




States 



Ten lowest Factor States 







Index of 




Index* of' 




index *of 


Rural 


Indpx, of 


Rura 1 <v 




Sal anes 


?ooulati on 


Salaries 


Popul apon 


X) at) Jna 


32 - 


> 157- 


Alaska 157 


'195 


Arkansas* 


«v 70 


L39 


California 121 


34 




34 


130 


Connecti cut 1 102 


39 


Louisi ana 




.123 


Delaware , , 97' 


105 


Maine 


31 


*1}36 


Hawaii 122 


64 


Ml $51 SSI pQI 

New Mexico 


73 


109 


llli/iois . 103 


14 


105 


114 


k Maryland ' 112 
Nevada 101 


33 , 


South Carolina 


30 


198 


72 


Tennessee 


31 


155 


New Jersey 109 


42 


West Virginia 


34 


230 


^ New York - 125 


* 54 


United States 


100 ' 


100 


United States 100 


100 


I. The indices 


represent 


the ratio 


• 

of the State average to 


the U.S. 



average. 



Source.* Digest of Ejj^cation Statistics. 
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available for education. * Texas and Louisiana, for example, have large 
amounts, of revenue p^d oil production, yet are below the national 
median pen capita income. There appears to be little cor/el at ion N be- 
tween media'n per capita income ^nd tax effort. Of the 10 highest fac- 
tor States, 111 but Maine made a tax effort below the national average 
in 1977. the 10 lowest factor States,^ made" a :ax effort above the 
national average in the same year.^ There^jre the formula directs funds 
preferentially toward States that have lower tax burdens (see 
Table 1 1-3). The States receiving the reduced allotments frequently 
are tnose already neaviTy burdened by taxes. 

It is also clear that dollars do not^ flow preferentially to States' 
witn hi jnempl orient rates, another factor in intrastate formulas. 
According to Department of Labor statistics for April 1973, 7 of the 10 
highest factor States had unemployment rates below the national aver- 
age. Six of the 13 lowest factor States had unemployment rates above 
the national average. * * 

Alternatives t r 

The federal formula^ is an instrument of Federal policy, and can 
quite effectively influence the flow of Federal .funds to the States. 1 
Other distriOution rjles for allocating Federal VEA -funds are possible 
without unduly complicating the process. ^ The simplest change woulj be 
fine-tjnmg the fomul a--adj ust i ng the constants in the formula* the 
weights assigned to the different segments of. the population, or the 
constant in the adjustment factor* A more substantive change would be 
to change the measures in the formula. For-example, "population" could 
be changed to vocational education enrollment, counts of target popula- 
tions could be used, or some measure of need could be used, such as tax 
effort. A third, even more extensive revision would be to desjgn a new 
formula to achieve a different purpese, such as supporting States with 
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TABLE II-3 



' UNEMPLOYMENT RATES ANO INDEX 1 OF' TAX EFFORT 
Highest Factor States ' Lowest factor States 



i Un 


Percent m 
e^fpl oyment 
Rates 

1979 


Index of 
' Tax 
Effort 
1977 


Percent 
« Unempl percent 
Rates • 
1979 


I ndp* C\ f 

Tax 

Effort 
1977 


A I aoama 


5. 7 


79 


Al asFa 


10.0 . 


106 


Ar<ansas 


5. 5 


*9 


Cal \ fcjrnia , 


6.2 


120 


<entjc<y 




SI 


Connecticut 


5.1 


100 


Lsui siana 




76 


Delaware 


' 7 .-3 


79 


Ma me 


6. 9 


101 


District of 




120 • 








Col umtji a 






Mississippi 


S. 5 


96 


Hawai i 


\ 6.8 


115 


Hew Mexico 


5.3 


, 79 


Illinois 


5.2 


96 


South Caroline 


5.2 


87 


Nevada 


5,1 


63 


Tennessee 


4,6 * 


33 v 


New Jersey 


5.7 


uo 


.test Virginia 


6.6 


73 


New Y6rk 


5.7 


162 • 


United States 


5.£ 




United States 5,8 


100 



1. The index r,epresents^the State's tax effort to the average 
national tax effort. * " _ 

Sources. Employment and Earnings , June 1979, 8ureaa of Labor StatiS' 
tics , u:S. Department of Labor J 

Hal stead and He 1 den, Tax Wealth in Fifty States; 1977 
Suopl ement 
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high rates <of unernpl oynent • or supporting specific occupations or 



• industrfes* 



• Shfft ^ng ttie population weights to give more weight to older 
populatLons' would have the effect of redistributing funds from some 
rural States to some' urban* States , although none of the, changes would 
be very lacge. 3y giving greater weight to the 25-64 stratum and the 
20-24 stratum, for example, allocations to New Mexico, South Oakota, 
Mississippi, andNorth Dakota would be reduced, and allocations to the 
District' of 'Col jmbfa, California, Florida, 'and New Y 0 rk would be> in- 
creased, decreasing the constant would depress "the effect of median 
income, and would distribute' proportional ly more funds to the States 
'with higher £ha/i average per capita incomes, increasjng the constant 
wou-ld exaggerate tne effect of median income and provide nore funds 
proportionally to States wrth 'lower than average per .capita incom£$^and 
'fewer funds to States *i th higher than average incomes. 

Another change would be *to replace per capita median income with a 
•measure of effort, such as education revenues per .personal income, or 
vocational education expenditures per personal' income, rather than 
capacity. "Using vocational education expenditures divided- by personal* 
income a.s a measure of effort would favor the more Industrialized, and 
higher sliding States such as Massachusetts, Washington, Illinois, New 
York, and North Carolina. Those losing the most ,V£A dollars per capita ^ 
would be rural States, such, as Wyoming, Arkansas, South Oakota, and 
Nebraska. * 

In general, measures that take into . account the cost of providing 
vocational education, such as education revenues or vocational educa- 
tional expenditures, would dramatically shift funds towards the States 
with larger percentages of metropolitan popul ations^and away from the 
- rural States. Using voeati onal^ educati on expenditures would favor the 
more industrial ize<« ur^an States. 
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Another kind of alteration that could be made m the formula would 
be to change the mathematical relationship between per capita income 
.and the adjustment factor, The current formula produces a linear re- 
lationship between the median income and the adjustment factor, OtheV 
mathematical relationshps would produce different effects. For exam- 
A ple, if the factor were dimply the nanopal per capita income divided 
by the State'? median per, capita income, the very poorest States would 
receive* proportional ly more than they do now and the very wealthiest 

would receive less. The way in which the per capita income,, • or some 

■> 

similar measure 'of need 1 s mathematically incorporated ^nto the allot- 
ment formula would affect the outcomes. The rel ationsni p o coul a , for 
example, 'eitner exaggerate effects at the extreme conditions and more 
highly concentrate the fj/ids in areas cf greatest ne"ed'or n coul j 
depress the effects on the poorest> States , 

i 

The equalization of fiscal capaci ty--using the Federal noney^ to 
equalize £ne resources available for vocational education across 
States--is an implicit goal of the current Federal -to-State^ fonnul a. 
However, funds could be^ distributed to compensate for the needs, of in- 
dividuals, not school districts. Funds might' be distributed according^ 
to the number of people with special needs such as the di sadvantaged or 
the limited Enghsh-prO/icient., Or the goal, might be more explicitly 
economic, such as distributing funds to States with high unemployment 
rates or to States with changing economics requiring new job ski J Is. 

■ ■ > 

If, for example, the number of disadvantaged were "used, allotments 
wouJd be dependent on the measure chosen, but if a uniform income level 
for "disadvantaged" were chosen it w<auld still favor the southern and 
rural State?. > If. alternatively, AFDX eligibility were chosen it would 
probably still shi f t funds to the South but would favor the States wipi 
large central city populations at 'trie expanse* of the rural States, 
where many poor do not apply for AF0C.2 The use of unemployment' 
raters to distribute funds would favor the northeastern States, probably 
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at the expense ofthe western , and southern States< £n contrast, dis- • 
tributtng the'fands according to soine measure of changing occupational 
skills, assuming that a measure could be .devised, wjuld very likely 
favor tne western v an<J southern States, where new industry has highV 
rates of growth, * * % 

The Distribution of VEA Funds by the J5tates 

States, which represent the second decision point in the distribu- 
tion of funds, are' responsible for the allocation of ti^ir Federal 
grants tq local education *agendies" and other eligible reopients" 
.CERfc,. v^rior to 19"6, -aderal legislation gave the States and'tern- 
tories^ a great lea 1 of discretion^™ distributing tneir allotments 
amo^g tneir eligible recipients. The 1963 amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act requj red ' tn # e States to give "due consideration" ro tne 
relative fmanicai ability of particular LEAs within the State, partic- 
ularly tnose in ecooomically depPessed^areas and those with high rates 
of unemployment, to the relative needs of all population groups, and to 
the 'extra" costs of ' programs , services, and activities provided by 
LEAs. i j^J tttougn the intent to direct Federal funds toward communities 
with the greatest fiscal needs and with populations with speci a>' needs 
was ckear, there were few requirements for implementation. 

In drafting the 1976 amendments, the Congress concluded that the 
funds were not beiag' di stributed as it wished and prescribed, more 
precisely than ever before, how Federal funds were to be * di stri buted 
intrastate . After the 1976 legislation wa^adopted, the subsequent 
rules, regulations, and interpretations by 30AE required the State! to 
showT\]th examples, ''the axtent to which, the resulting distribution is 
consistent with the objectives of the law.' J 

■ • . ( 

'Specifically, tne 1976 law requires States, to give priority to 

* 

appl icants that 
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(1) are located in economically depressed *areas and 
areas with ^iigh rates of unemployment , and are unable to 
provide tife resources necessary to meet the vocational 
education needs of thos^ areas without Federal assistance, 
and . V 

(2) propose programs whicn are new to the area to be 
served and whvch are deigned to meet new 'and emerging 
manpower needs ana job opportunities in the area and, where 
relevant, in the States and the Nation. 



Tne I aw further requi res States to use , as the two most importan t 
•"actors *n allocating *unds 

m tne case of local 'educational agencies, the rela- 
tive financial aoility of such agencies to provide the re- 
sources necessary to meet tne need for vocational education 
in tne areas they service and the relative number or concen- 
tration of low-income families "or individuals within such 
agences, and (IIJ in the case of other eligible recipients, 
tne relative financial ability of such recipients to provide 
the resources necessary to initiate* or ma in tain ^ vocational 
education programs* to meet the needs of thei r^students and 
' the rel at i /eyiumoer or concentration of* students whan they 
ser/e wnose education imposes higher than average costs, such 
, as handicapped students*, students from low-income families, 
and students from families in which English is not the 
commant language. 

Subsequent regulations and interpretations by BOAE set forth mear 
Sures tnat coull serve as proxies for the priority conditions and the 
factors and the requirement for a formula in which they are used. 
Level per pupil funding among districts was prohibited as it was in 
-36d, Out 30AE went further by requiring examples of the difference 
oetween per p^upil distribution m the wealthiest and the poorest dis- 
tricts. D 

< i 
The distributional r equi reme/its reflect two distinct goals. One 
is to compensate for the iac< of ability on the part of eligible recip- 
ients to provide vocational education progr^ftis of high quality out of 
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the' r own resources. The use*of relative financial ability, concentra- 
tion of poverty; and unemployment rates and economic? depression in dis- 
tricts with insufficient resources -as factors influencing' the distnbu- 
t'.on of Tjnds presumably airects relatwely more dollars to districts 
wUh fewer resources. The second goal is to improve the economic -con- 
dUion-of\r^as, 'particularly those that 'are depressed. The law gives 
priority to**JStrictS with high rate's of" unemployment or those in 'areas 
designated as depressed, wish inadequate resource* to provide for their 
vocational education needs, and r to those making ^ efforts to <*eet- the, 
demands hr workers in' new and, emerging fields of employment. 

r 

1 * , 

States are by no neans restricted to the four factors in the iaw, 
only to tne re'atwe 'importance of. each in limiting recipients and in 
weijntmg the Mow of rundV. They may also use ottfer economic, social, 
and demography fTctors as long as they relate* to the. need for voca- 
tional education.' O.ther factors typically introduced ty* States include 
measures of secondary student dropout rates (e.g., Oregon-, West' Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming), measures of program qual n^ft/ effectiveness 
^e.g., Tdano, Illinois, Rhqde Island, 'and Ne w Hj flgfiTr e ) , and measures 
of degree of sex equity (e.g., Massachusetts, "Sebras/a, and Hew Hamp- 
shire)'. c urtner, -some States use counts of the populations targeted 
*or set-asiJe fjnds as distributional* criteria ' (e.g. , California, 
Mi s^oun,. Kentucky, dryland, and Wyoming)- Thus ,* the ' set asides not 
only prescribe the use of funds, tney also irtf 1 uenc<e -fne' fl ow of funds 
to districts *n some States. ' ** 

Tnere are two otnetv^requi rements that apply selective!/ to the 
."appropriations for Subpart 4, Special Programs 'or the- 3i sad ,antaged„ 
and Subpart 5,*Cof*Sumer and Honemaking Education 1 , "he Suooart 4 'jnds, 
in addition to 'the criteria already described, must gwe orienty to 
applicants with high concentrations of youth unemployment and school 
; dropotfts. (Th-ese two factors must also be used in tne distribution of 
Popart 2 funds that are used for either cooperative programs or work*- 
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Study programs.) Subpart 5 of Che Act requires that one-third of the 
funds aflotted to the States for Consumer and Homemaking Education must 
be used by recipients in economically depressed areas. 

Each of ,the factors reflects some form of need, the wealth fac- ~ 
tors reflect a district's need for operating funds, and the economic 
factors reflect a community's need for different, or simply more, job* 
skills. Although it is , fairly clear what sorts of districts are 
intended to benefit from eath factor, how to measure and scale each and 
tnen £3 'ormulate them to produce a single allocation is not k clear. 
Despite :ne regulations and 4 years of cl an fymgj ^mos from , the 3VAE, 
States stOl do not always know what is expected <of them, 

'The factors "that influence the 4 di stn but 10/1 of funds that are 
included in the Act we*re assembled piecemeal in 1976 with no apparent 

y 

analysis of how they would interact or simulation to determine their 
effects wnen* combined. Although the goals and consequences of a single 
^TacOr^c^ quite predictable* the consequences of any formula which 
mu^st incorporate all four are not* mtui ti ve , and it is not clear wheth- 
er the }oa\ represented by each of the criteria' is bem-g achieved. The 
OVAE has never been able to judge the effectiveness of the formulas, 
onty the effectiveness with respect to one particular measure* Conse- 
, quently, the>i r analyses nave been limited to evidence of level or 
near-level funding patterns and comparing selected recipients. ^^Iiily 
with the use of .stati stical methods can*" the independent effect of each 
variable, on the resulting distribution be measured. * 

Consequences of State Formulas % 



The Interim Report of thi.s Study analyzed the process by which 
States distribute funds* to local recipients m terms of clarity, inter- 
nal consistency, sensitivity to changes, and adequacy of the data used. 
The University of California evaluated* and compared various 
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dist-ributional models*™ use during* 1978-W. , They suggested that 
certain types of procedures might produce Results. that more effectively 
net the intent of the Act than other*. In orcter to" test these ideas, 
and ot.ner tneones about the effects of the dist/loutiorwl process Tiade 
on the basis^of an ' examination of the laws, the' formulas, and th? 
implementation processes at the Federal and State levels for 1978-79, 
they examined data in 12 States. ^ The expenditures of Federal and, 
where available, State and local funds were, analyzed with respect to 
\ t.nree of "the factors in the law that 'were general ly incfuded m State 
procedures, with respect to concentration of target papal ations, and 
with rSspect^to other measures not specifically mentioned but wm:h 
coulj illuminate the effect of distribution process — geographic 
location and concentration of minority populations. The methodology is 
described in *nore' detail in tne University^of California's report to 

< t 

* < % 

ttaans of Analysis . Two methods were used to examine the effects 
of three factors used m most States' allocation formulas. The first 
was to find'the independent effect of a factor on the distribution of 
fjnds to determine whether a systematic, linear relationship between a 
characteristic of a recipient and its expenditures exists. 8 This 
test asks whether a change in a factor significantly changes the allo- 
cation among recipients if all of the other factors included in the 
analysis are held constant. 

If in a given formula, each factor is represented by a properly 
scaled, linear measure and the factors are weighted and added to" one 
another (as QVAE suggests in its draft manuals on the« impl ementati on of 
funding formulas), this test yields a statistically significant effect^ 
for each factor. If^an effect is not detected, it means that no order- 
ly or systematic relationship between the factor and the. al location * 
could be found with any degree' of reasonable confidence. * It^does not 
mean that there was no rej atlonship. Many high need districts may have 
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received more dollars per s>upil than low need districts, but it did not 

happen consi stently* or systematically enough so that it could be stated 
wjtn confidence that a change in a factor caused *a change in the allo- 
cations^ This test will be referred to si-nply as the "independent 
effect.'' 

In the second test, the expenditures per pupil are ranked yftV 
respect to each factor and then separated into approximate quartiles so 
that atwut 2S percent of the students are in, the lowest quartile, 25 
percent of the students are y> the low-mid quartile, 2'5 percent are in 
the m^n-mio quartile, and 25 percent are in the high quartile. 'he 
largest city has been emitted from the analysis so that its large 
enrollment *H1 not distort th> test. (The largest city would fill up 
an entire quartile :n some States.) The test asks whether districts 
witn greate^r need receive proportionally more^dol 1 ars than districts 
with lesser need. . 

The ratio Qf the average expenditures per pupil in the quartile 
composed of higk need districts to the average expenditures per pupil 
in the quart lie" composed" of low need districts is computed* A ratio of 
-nore than. l b indicates that the average % pupi 1* expenditures in the "high 
need" quartile is higher than the average expenditures per pupil in the 
Mow need" quartile. The comparisons are of average expenditures only. 
Even with a ratio, of more than 1, some '^high need districts may 
receive fewer dollars per pupil than some of the "low need-* districts. 
Further, other factors ,al so influence the ratio, so one cannot say 
whether the particular* factor under consideration is causing the 
differences in expenditures. Thus, although this is a statistically 
imperfect test, it is ^portant because it does indicate whether or not 
the*'fund> generally flow in thj desired direction with respect to a 
mandated factor. This test v will b*e referred to as the "ratio" test. 

v ^ 

Relative, Financial ^Ability . The regulations designate two 
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acceptable measures for relatwe financial ability (RFA) of local 
education agencies. One, assessed property value, is^ the measure of 
fiscal capacity most frequently usee in State aid formulas. *The other 
is a neasure of efforZ } computed Dy di/lding tax revenue per capita Oy 
income per capita. Tne second of tnese two measures is very rarely 
chosen, since income data 'or school districts is only available in 
tnose'few States wnere school districts, are coterminous with county 
boundaries. A similar problem Wists even for tne first measure: 
total population is often unknown for a schooj district and, therefore, 
instead of property wealth per capita--the measure nansated by the 
rsgu' atnns— States o"ten j5e property wealth per average daily 
attendance or ienoe r snip. 

when tne independent effects on secondary districts were tested in 
11 States, >none showed a significant independent effect of 3FA on Fed- 
eral expenditures per student (see Taole II-4). In other words, in no 
State did RFA nave a systematic effect on the distribution of 'Federal 
funds, after tanng into account unemployment rates, location, and con- 
centrations of poverty, minority, and target populations. Similarly, 
an analysis of tne allocations to postsecondary institutions in 6 
States indicated no significant systematic effect of_ 3FA (see Table 
H-5). 



I 



1 In 9 o"f the 12 States examined, the property-poor secondary dis- 
tricts received more Federal funds per student than the property-rich 
secondary districts. In four States— Col orado , South Daxota, Utah, and 
Wasnmgtofl--the pooler districts received at least 30 percent more per 
student than the richer districts; in two States, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, the wealthy districts received significantly more per student 
than tne poor districts;*and in Florida and California there was little 
difference in the average expenditures*) A pattern is rfot evident m 
the expenditure of State and local funds. In fiv^of nine States in 
which data were available, the wealthiest districts spent slightly mare 
EA funds per student than the poorest districts. 
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' . t TABLE ,11-4 

v • 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELATIVE FINANCIAL A8ILITY ANO THE 'OUTLAYS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FJNOS SECONDARY OISTRICTS, FY 1979 



Ratio of "poorest" quartile 1 
to "wealthiest" quartile 











Stite 


ndeuendent Effect^ 


Outlays 


Local Qui I ays 


t 

Cdl i 'orn*a 


No 


1.05 


3.94 


"o* cr^ao 


No ' 


1.81 


0.99 


? I or* 2d 


No 


1.00 


1.25 


I' * :noi s 


No 


1.21 


.0.93 


<ansas 




1.25 


1.35 


New fflr* 


No 


0. 37 




3<! a noma 


No 


1.33 


0.95 • 


2 enns/l van • a 


No 


0.56 




Soutn Dakota 


NO , 


7.24 


1.79 


"exas 


No 


1.22' 






No 


2.44 


1.20 


Washington 
« 


No 


2.02 


0.98 


1. The independent effect is the 


regression 


coefficient tested 


„ s:at: stical 


significance. ^ 




V 



2. Poorest' quartile is comprised of those districts with the lowest 
RFA that include approximately 25 percent of the vocational educa- 
tion enrollment. The "wealthiest" quartileN's cpfapri sed N of trtose ^ 
districts *\:h trie hignest RFA tnat mclu.de approximately 25 per- 
cent of the /ocational "education enrollment. 

Source Benson and Hoachlander, The Distribution^of Federal FundsXin - 
deT tne Vocational Education Act Interstate and Intrastate ^ 
A 1 1 ocat i ons 
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TABLE 1 1-5 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DISTRIBUTION FACTORS AND .THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION OUTLAYS FOR POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 

IN SIX STATES,' FY 1979 ~ \ 



Ratio 1 
Federal Outlays 



1 Ratio 
~State and Local Outlays 



- Factor: Relative Financial Ability ' 
Ca1 /forma. ■ • 0.94 1.09 

Colorado * 0.50 ■ * ■ 1,36 

Florida . k 0.40 

Illinois . 1.20 ' , 0,93 

Kansas 6, SO 2.50 

^Pennsylvania 0.31 

Factor: Concentration of Low Income Families 



California -1.34 
Colorado 2.46 
Florida 1.63 
Illinois 0.70 ' • 

Kansas 5/28 
Pennsylvania . 0.50 

Factor: Unemployment Bates 
California 1.99 ' 

Colorado "1.91 t 
Florida 1.31. - 

Illinois 1.91 
Kansas . 1.90 

Penns-yl van ia . 1. 30 % 



i.or 

2.26 

0.77 
0.s94* 



1.08 
,1.40 

0.71 



r 



Ratio is tjie average per pupil expenditure for t)ie quartile of stu- 
dents in districts most in neecj with respect to the. 'factor for the 
quartile of students in districts least ^n need.* 



Source: University of California, 1981 
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Ratios^ of allocations to postsecon^ary institutions were examioed 
. .wsix States. In four States, the average 'VEA expenditure in the 
weaVtniest districts was higher than The average VEA expenditures in 
t*e poorest districts. Cn1y^ Kansas spent- significantly more VEA. 
dollars per student in poor districts ( see'lable- 1 1-5). A 



wo ay 



The evidence from the tests leads .to the finding that, at bSn" the 

secondary and postseconda ry levels, relative financial ability, "as used^ 

by the Stages examined, did not have a systematic or consistent effect 

— ■ — -f ; i ? 

on the al/ocation of funds . " ' H 

Applicants in Economically Depressed Areas and with Hig& Rates 
4f JnemploYnent . Although two separate priority factors, location m 
an economy aVy depressed area and rates of unempl oyment, T ar< mentioned 
in one sectionV the law, the firstjias proved to be of little value 
fjr^assignng priorities to recipients. The most readij* 'avafftole and 
xmi most commonly used, measure, the Economic Oevel opment- Admi n T strar 
tlojn's defmmop of economically depressed areas, now includes about 
35' percent of the Nation's population. Therefore, it cannot be used to 
differentiate among school districts, and OVAE has ruled that a x no re 
discriminating measure must be used. 1 Most* t$t,ates have* turned to 
unemployment rates alone to satisfy that section of the law. Thus only 
tffte consequences of unemployment rates can be analyzed statistically. 

The factor ts supposed to be further restricted to applicants "un- 



/'ible to' provide the necessary resources to meet the teeds for voca-^ 
Clonal* education/' This, too, has proved unmanageable, a\»4 nost States 



e ^eds 
e, aS«4 

have ignored the condition entirely, apparently assuming that by 
including relative financial ability, in their formulas, they are taking 
need into account. The language of the Act, however, suggests that the 
priority ^only - appl i es to districts'" actually unable to adequately 
support programs. 
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Another prooiem States face in implementing th*s requirement X 
tha£ unemployment rates, like income, are not available by school dis- 
trict an<j therefore 'county cj|ta must be used. County figures obscure 
differences among 'school districts wi thin counties, However, since 
employment opportunities are* not limited by the- boundaries of a school 
district,! there is some justi fication . for accepting this measure 5 
desoite^the lack of district data. ' „ ' 

3oth • tests were appl led to unempl oyment rates to lean thei r 
effect on federal expenditures (see Table II-5). Tne -independent 
effect, tested in 1*1 States, was si -jn i fi cant m'only L--I11inois. In 
tne other 10, jnemoloyment ratfs nad 'no independent 'and systematic 
effect on the expenditure' of VEA funds. Of the four 'States in wrnch 
fcostsecondary distributions were tested, two States showed significant 
effect (see ~a_ble 1 1-6) . * , 

. 

The 1 ratio test, the average Federal expenditures in secondary 
^'stncts m tjje juartile with a high unemployment rate compared to tne 
average Federal expenditures in* secondary districts in the luartile' 
with the lowest unemployment rate, showed different resul^Sr Of 15 
States examined--12 in "the University of California study and 4 -iore in 
an independent study--l3 showed that the districts with hi gji unscptoy- 
ment ojj. th'e averag^'did recei /e more Federal money than di stnets^ wi :h 
1 ow • jnempl oyment . , The exceptions *ere Kansas, Utah, -and Washington 
(see. TaolJ II-7). " ' ' ^. 

The'results of comparing the ©tate and' local expenditures m nine 
States 'were mixed, f^jr States "showed higher expenditures- far students 
in* districts with low unemployment and five States showed higner» ex-«* 
penditures per student in districts with high unemployment. 

In postsecondary districts in all six States, those with the Iqw- 
a •* ^ ' 

est unempl oyment* spent the largest number of VEA dollars per student. 
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' . . • TABLE 11-6 

INDEPENDENT EFFECTS 1 OF FACTORS ON THE EXPENDITURES PER PUPU 
. IN "OSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS, FY 1979 

Factors 



State % Unemployment Rate 



/ Rel ati ve Concentration 
F t nanci al Ability of Poverty 



Cal i forma 


0 




0 


Co i orado 






0 


Florida 


0 




0 


'.}} inois 






0 


Kansas 4 






0 


Peonsy^van i a 


0 


V 


< 0 



.0 > 



1. :ndeoendent effect i.s the regression coefficient in the multiple 
^egression analysis, tested for statistical significance. Levels 
of significance are**^ 

* p _< o.io* 

** p <. 0.05 ' - 
*** p < tf.01 



Source: University of California, 1981 
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*ABL£ U-7 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS, SECONDARY DISTRICTS, FY 1979 



Ratio of "poorest" quarts le to 
"weathiest" quartile 



State | 

Alabama^ 
Ca) i forma 
Col oraoo 
- 1 on 3a 
\\ } i oois 
<ansas 
Maryl an<}3 
New 1orx, 
North Carol ina^ 
%0<1 a noma 
Pennsyl van la, 
3hode Isl and J 
Soutn Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 



Independent 
Effect 



r 



No 
No 
NO 



^N0 

,3 
NO 

No 
No 
No 
No 



Federal Outlays 

1.24 
^ 1.33 
1.55^ 
1.20 
1.31 
0.91 
, 2.9? 
1.40 
1.48 , 
1.51* " 
1.75 
1.21 
6 .£5 
1.43 ~ 
0.74 
0.95 



State and Local 
Out* ays 



3.36 
1.42 
1.13 
0.90 ' 
0. 7 4 



0.88 



1.21 

0~51 
1.05 



I. 'Poorest' quartile is comprised of those districts with the highest 
unemployment rates that trftlude approximately 25 percent of the vo- 
cational education enrollment. The "weal thi est " quartile is com- 
prised of those districts with the lowest unemployment rates' that 
include approximately 25 percent of the vocational education 
enrol Iment. * • 

2* The independent effect, is the regression coefficient, tested for 
statistical significance. 7 t , . % • 

3. The ratios for these States were taken from the Hartle study, which 
compared not the first and fourth quartile, but the first and fifth 
quinti)es. Thus the ratios are not* strictly comparable to other 
* States. Jhe numbers compared were planned allocations, not actual 
expenditures. * a 



Sources . 



Benson and Hoachlander, The Distribution of Federal Funds 
Under the Vocational Education Act' Interstate and Intra - 
state Al 1 ocatTons ; and Hartle, Implementation of the Funds 
Distribution Provisions in The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 — — — — 
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'he evidence points to tne concljsnn that tne factor, unemploy- 
ment r ate, was .incorporated into nost States' prpcedj^es in such a^ 
wav as to yield a systematic and consistent , effect on tne H s'tri but io.n 
o* **. n :s. In lost States, however. t*e drsj L ^_ct$ *itn n mn jn employ - 
:eo: r nes aid> qp r ne aVerage. receive ^ore fjnds than jrstjjcts 
with 'ow ^rercpi3yne»t rates . ^ * 
. . / 

*he two sats of f ndings are -not 'nconsi Stent . T hey^siTi0l/ nean 

:re n'ferencjs ,n *jn*">a T evels couU not oe 2i r ectW attributed ( 
------- . * 

t) *fe r "? n c*s 'n ^r>e~c o^ent r ates. 

^ce^t-at' ""o* -o* i^iong ^jfFT/yes or ^<?h . n'w«a 



"e'at^e '•iancia' ao* concentration o* low . fl one •ani.'es )r 

M irv ^d'is ,:^:*/ '»**ot deariy de/med in the -ct )r m tn* V^/a- 
tions. 5>"'-e toi.nts of i ow* 'iicone* fam 1 1 es are not ava^lat^e by school 
i.stpi'.t, »ne OVAE nas allowed states to. choose alternative measures, 
$,cn as students ^i^O'i 'or Title ! or school luneh programs, W ■ on<} 
as tney are : T ear,y described "i the States'- 1 pi 2ns'. Tne moact of this 
-ea^jre. nowe/er :e^ned oy the particu'ar State, was exarvned jsmg 
ootn tests. > 

) 

~he independent effect of CL IF was tested, in 12 States ;see 
'aole T .I-4,, At tne secondary level, only New v or* and ~exas showed a 
signfficant and 'jjositwe independent effect of CL I ^ on federal 
expenditures. At the postsecondary level, only Colorado showed 
positive and significant effect. Kansas and Illinois had significant 
out, negatwe coefficients, indicating CLIP is driving funds, to 
-postsecondary institutions with low concentrations of poverty. 

• Using the ratio test, 'four Staters Showed a small advantage for 
Ji'stricts with high concentrations of^poverty (up, to 25 percent), and 
nine States showed a larger advantage for the high concentration dis- 
tricts. In Utah, Colorado, and Rhode Island,- however, the districts 
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TAAE 1 1-8. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCENTRATION OF LOW- INCOME FAMILIES AND THE 
OUTLAYS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS, SECONDARY DISTRICTS, FY 1979 



.Ratio* of "poorest' quartile to 
"wealthiest" quartile 



* 


Independent^ 




State and 


State 


Effect 


Federal Outlays 


Out 1 d 


Alabama^ 


$ 


1.24 




Cai i forma 


NO 


1.35 


o'h 


Col oraao 


No 


0.39 


1.42 


-loma 


NO- 


1.11 


1.04 




NO 


L38 


o.« 


Kansas ~ 
Maryland" 3 




2.99 
' 2.23 


1.J5 


New' for* . 
Nortn Carol ma J 


Yes* 


7.73 






1:09 




Ox la noma 


&> 


1.86 


1.06 


Pennsyl vania^ 
Rnode Island- 3 




* 2.39 






0.93 




Soutn Dakota 




1.40 


0.62 


Texas 


Yes*** 


1.33 




Utah 


No 


* 0.71 


0*95 


'Washington 


No 


1.21 


1.11 



1. "Poorest" quartile is comprised of those districts with the highest 
CLIP that include approximately 25 percent of the vocational educa- 
tion enrollment. The "wealtmest quarti le is comprised of those 
districts wi tn the lowest CLIF.that include- approximately 25 per- 
cent of the vocational educati on* enrollment . 

2. The independent effect is the r-egression coefficient from the mul- 
tiple regression analyses, tested for statistical significance., 

3. Tne ratios for these States are from Hartle's study, comprising the 
poorest and weal tnest^ "qui nt* 1 es, not quartiles. Thus, they are not 
strictly comparable to other ratios* They are also planned alloca- 
tions, not outlays. 

* Sigru ficant at p < 0. 10 
***Signi ficant a: ? < 0.01. 

Sources; 3enson and Hoachlander, The Distribution of* Federal Funds 
Under the Vocational Education Act, Interstate and Intra - 
state Al 1 ocat.1 ons , and Hartle, Implementation of the Funds 
Distribution Provisions in the Vocational Education Amend - 
9 'ments of 1976 
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with low concentrations spent more, on the average, than districts with 
high concentrations. 

A similar comparison of postsecondary institutions in six States 
shows that in four States the institutions with high concentrations 
averaged relatively more VEA funds, and in two States, Illinois' and 
Pennsyl vam a , the* institutions with 1 ow concentrations averaged^ 
relatively more VEA funds. 

The evidence ,for the effect of concentration of low income fami- 
lies or individuals is similar to that for the previous factors: the 
analysis does not indicate that the factor was used in such a way as to 
have a consistent and systematic effect on the allocation of funds / 
Yet, in most States, those districts with high concentrations received, 
on the average, more VEA funds per pupil than districts with low 
concentrations. 

Programs New to the Area, Designed to Meet New and Emerging Man - 
power Needs and Job Opportunities . This priority factor proved to be 
the most difficult to quantify for inclusion in formulas. The emphasis 
on "new" programs requires an interpretation of "new." How long is a 
.program new? How much of a change in an existing program qualifies it 
as "new?" It is the one factor that can be manipulated locally. As a 
result, most States have not used it in their procedures. 

In fiscal year 1979, only seven States reported using this factor. 
States that did use it usually awarded .points for new programs, or 
ranked districts with regard to new initiatives. 

There are two qualitative differences between this factor and the 
other three. It is the only factor that does not address some measure 
of local financial need^so that even the wealthiest of districts can 
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m receive funds for this factor. Further, it is easier ^for large dis- 
tricts, with many schools and many programs, to make changes and thus 
recei/e allocation points,' Small districts are^nore constrained by the 
unavailability of'teachers* and by high start-up costs, so that^program 
changes areMess feasible for them, 

* 

Shifts In Distribution Patterns f 

t 

One season 5 that the law and the regulations gave more explicit 
requirements' for tne distribution of Federal VEA funds was the GAO 
report finding in 1974 that-- 

FedeVal funds have been distributed by the States reviewed 

♦ in a variety of ways, ma?iy of which do not necessarijy 

* result in funds being targeted to geographic areas of need, 
. . . Some major practices noted were making funds 
available to_al 1 local education agencies within a State % 
rather than concentrating funds in selected agencies with 

* high needs, . . . 9 

Tha preceding section analyzed only the consequences of current formu- 
las. It did not consider what changes may have occurred as a o result of 
the 1976 amendments. 

0 

j> J 0 

The facts that data collected before the' implementation of V£DS 
have been of questionable validity^ and that current data are 
collected according to new definitions and procedures limit 0 the 
comparisons that ca t n be made, but do not rule out all analyses. With 
reasonable assumptions regarding ^the Changes in school district charac- 
teristics, comparisons can, be made between 1975 expenditures or 1976 
grants and 1979 expendi tures , H * v 
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Conditions for the Analyses 



The basic sources of vocational education data for the analyses 
are the- fiscal year 1979 VEOS and the data system mandated in Section 
437 of the General Education Provisions Act for the-1975 expenditures 
and 1976 grants. The 437 system was less carefully edited and validat- 
ed than the VEDS data. 12 n fails to provide proper identification 
for postsecondary institutions, it is missing data for^any secondary 
districts (which may mean either no expenditures or expenditures not 
reported), and it contains duplicated counxs of "beneficiaries" rather 
than undupl icated • counts of students. Further, the expenditures 
reported in botn systems include carryovers from previous years and 
exclude funds' obi igated but not spent. £ 

'^hjP^Despite the limitations on the data, the following assumptions can 
be made for secondary school districts: 

(l/^Ine relative size of enrollments among districts in 

1975-76 is the same as in 1979. a 

(2) The relative district characteristics within States 
that influence the distribution of funds to districts 
v ' ' and the relative size of the target populations and 
minority populations were the same among districts in 
1975-76 as in 1979. * • 

1 

* In other wora^s, any changes in enrollments or district character- 
istics between 1975 and 1979 were proportionally the same in all dis- 
tricts within a State. Although obviously there were different rates 
of change among all districts, it is unlikely that the size of Jhe 
changes would affect the analyses.* It is improbable, for example, that 
a large number of districts with low relative financial ability in 1976 
suddenly became* districts with high financial ability, or that many 
districts with large numbers of disadvantaged stutients became districts 
Cwith few disadvantaged students in a matter of 3 years. The 
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assumptions thus^ seen reasonable. The factor probably most susceptible 
to # error is. the unemployment rate, which fluctuates more than the other 
factors. 

Analyses* of Changes 

Two analyses of shifts in expenditures tjial parallel the analyses 
in the previous section were undertaken. First , the increases or 
decreases in per pupil exoenditures between 1975 and 1979 were examined 
f or the three factors, RFA, unemployment rates, and concentration of 
poverty, ranked by quartiles. This analysis tells whether the dis- 
tricts with/ the greatest need increased their shares of the VEA funds 
at a 'greater rate than the districts with the least need-. Second, the 
differences* in t expenditures per pupil between 1975 and 1979 were 
analyzed with respect to the same three factors, concentration of tar- 
get populations an* minorities, and location. The resulting regression 
coefficients indicate the changes in expenditures per pupil that can be 
attributed to a single particular factor (see Table II-9). 

In a simple comparison among quartiles, the most significant im- 
provement turns out to be the changes with respect to relative finan- 
cial ability (see Table 11-10). In 9. of the 10 States, the largest 
percent gains were in the districts with the lowest or next to lowest 
* RFA. In Iljinois, however, the wealthier districts gained relatively 
more than the poor districts. 

The analysis of the independent effect of RFA on changes in ex- 
penditures per pupil indicates significant shifts related to RFA only , 
m'Cal l forma and Washington. In 3 of the 10 States, RFA shifted funds 
to wealthier districts, though not significantly. 

The changes in the per pupil expenditures by quartile with respect 
to unemployment rates are weaker but they are still, on balance, 
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S * ^ TABLE II -9 



£ EFFECTS OF FACTORS ON THE CHANGES 
UN EXPENDITURE? PER PUPIL IN TEN STATES BETWEEN FY 1975 and FY 1979, 
'SECONDARY DISTRICTS 



Relative Unemployment Concentration 

■ Financial Ability Rates of Poverty 

California +* + 

Colorado - * t 

Florida - f 

Illinois * + * 

New York . - ^ - 

Oklahoma * , T * -* 

Pennsylvania + * 

Texas - ' * ** 

Utah * - . 

Washington , - - • 

* Statistically significant regression coefficient.. 

Source, Hoachlajider and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the Dis - 
tribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs" 



TABLE 11-10 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL , VEA FUNDS EXPENDED IN SECONDARY DISTRICTS 
IN TEN STATES, FY 1976- to FY 1979, BY LEA 
GROUPED IN QUART I L£ S BY RELATIVE FINANCIAL ABILITY 



Lowest 






Highest 


1st 




3rd 


4th 










37 * 


-i 


8 


9 


63 


99 


-29 


-7 


-12 


567 


11 


65 


15 


-7 


36 


1 


465 


. 60 


-32 


-7 


. 37 


97 


15 


■55 


104 


313 


105 


36 


515 


136 


200 


147 


64 


46 


-24 


2 


178 


275- 


51 


-34 


\ 









i 

California , 
Colorado 
Florida 
Illinois 
New York 

Oklahoma - • 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Utah 

Washi ngton 

Source. Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the Dis - 
tribution of VEA Funds to SecondaryLEAs — 

\ 
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positive (see Taole 11*11). In. five Stages the largest gains : were in 
the districts with the highest unemployment rates; in three States, 
Colorado, Illinois, and Washington, the largest gains >i^e in the 
districts with^the lowest rates. When other factors were held constant 
seven Stated showed positive changes, however , \only, Oklahoma showed a 
significant shift to districts with higher -*etes of unemployment.. 
Again, three States show unempj oyment shifting funds to districts with 
lower rates., 

The most negative results n terms of intrastate shifts in alloca- 
tions were witn respect to concentrations of low income families (see 
Taole 11-12). In half of the Stages the districts in the quartile with 
lowest rates of poverty increased their expenditures proportionally 
more than other districts. 

The analysis of the independent effect o*> the changes in funding 
Sears out tne same finding. In *6 of 10 States, this factor caused more 
funds to be allocated to districts wi th. the lowest concentrations of 
low income people. 

The inconsistency of the results with respect to the three factors 
tested demonstrates the problem inherent in 'attempting to combine 
multiple factors into a single formula.' The State of Illinois,- for 
exampfe, apparently developed a formula that directed mere funds to 
districts with high concentrations of poverty, but, at the same time, 
the districts with high relative financial ability and low unemployment 
also received more money. * 

m The changes in the .States' .formulas also showed di ffjerenml 
shifts wuh respect to^ community size (see Table 11-13). The largest 
cities in the 10 States generally benefited the least from the 1976 
distribution requirements. In California, ^xas, Utah, and Washington 
the largest city gained the least in comparison to other communities, 
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TABLE 11-11 

< PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL VEA FUNDS EXPENDED 
Oft SECONDARY DISTRICTS IN TEN STATES, FY 1976 to FY 1979, BY LEA 
GROUPED IN QUART I LES 3Y UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 





Lowest 






Highest 




- ' 1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Cal l forma 


-19 


11 


16 


21 


Colorado 


194 


-13 


* 7 


76 


Florida^ 

lVhnois\ 


11 

55 


Z9 

4 


k 261 
12 


138 
9 


New York 


140 


•-30 


23 


350 


Ck i ahoma 


71 


36 


147 


. 123 


Pennsy 1 vama 


49 


107 


75 


317 


Texas 


163 


1J4 


171 


351 * 


Utan 


-2 


-25 


9 


31 


Washington 


256 


174 


34 


-W 



Source. Hoachlantfer and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Seconoary LEAs 



TABLE 11-12 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN FEDERAL VEA FUNDS EXPENDED 
IN TE^STATES, FY 1976 to FM979, BY. LEA GROUPED IN QUART I LES 
» BY CONCENTRATION OF LOW -INCOME FAMILIES- 





Lowest 






Highest 




1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Cal i forma 


-22 


1 


17 


33 
VI 53 


Colorado * 


187 


54 


61 


Florida 


180 * 


68 


43 


153 


111 inois 


34 


16 


18 


3 


New York 


-100 


1 


-35 


284 , 


Okl anoma 


101 


24 ' 


94 


142 


Pennsylvania 


80 


-38 


32 


314 


Texas 


71 


289 


134 


202 


Utah 


63 


-12 


-14 , 


2 


Washi ngton 


155 


123 


157 


30 



Source: Hoachlander and Johnson, An Analysis o* the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs ' 
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and in 8 of the 10 States the largest cities did 'worse than average. 
In three of the States the rural districts and in three the small and 
medvjflKSi ze cities benefited the most from the changes. 



TABLE 11-13 



PERCENT CHANGE IN FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FY 1976 to FY 1979, 
3Y COMMUNITY SIZE FOR TEN STATES 

« ' 

Biggest Gains Smallest Gams 
Sjje Number of States Number of* States 

Rural > 3 1 

Cities, lO'.OOO to 100,000 3 * 2 

Cities over 100,000 * 2 "3 

Suburbs of Largest City 2 .0 

'Largest City ' 0 • 4 

Source. ^oachlander and Johnson, An Analysis of the Changes in the 
Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary- LEAs 



The Distribution of State and Local Funds 

V 

State Funds for Vocational Education 

The States' own -fjnds for vocationa^e<iu^ation are distributed to- 
districts in a variety of ways. According to a survey of State 
vocational education, ctfrectors conducted by NACVE in 1978, in 30 of 39 
.responding States, vocational education received categorical aid from 
the State. 13 Twenty-four ' of % the 4 30 States used a formula to 
distribute their oj/n. funds. * 

State aid, attributed by formula, is also used to support voca^ 
tional education at /the secondary level State aid formulas are 
designed to equalize re^o^rces across districts and, in most States, 
* their intentions a&e corvsi stent *n th the Federal distributional policy. 
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Relative financial ability is the principal measure used in State ai'd 
allocation formulas, wi th the poorer districts (usually poorer m terms , 
of property wealth) receiving proportionally more State a^id than the^ 
wealthy districts. 'A variant on the per pupil di stnbut 1 on 'us^ed in a 
growing number of States is* the assignment^ of a weight (ratio of the 
costs per pupil for various 'categories of /optional education programs 
to £he cost per pupil of an average student) to vocational education 
students. This compensates l_£As for the higher costs associated with ^ •? 
vocattonal education. 

Postsecondary and adult program distributional procedures are more 
diverse. Some States distribote funds through State aid formulas; 
others target funds *ar use categorical funding by institution or by 
district. In addition, postsecondary and adult programs in most States 
may ch^ge tuition for their programs and, therefore, are not as depen- 
dent on tax revenues* ' •» 

% • 

The Local Education Agency 

The third di s-tnbutioh ^pint vs at the local level— the school 
district (LEA). Most of the districts m the^Nation have only one 
\ school that provides vocational education programs and therefore the 
d^triDu\ion of Federal funds-is not an is^ue in these dj$trjcts* Most 
of the secondary vocational education students , however, reside in v 
districts that do have more than one vocational education facility; 
these districts must decide how to allocate their Federal and State 
"funds among their schools and how generally to provide support services 
for their vocational education orograms.* Furthermore, even in those 
districts that have only one facility offering vocational educations • 
(including most postsecondary districts) * but that offer nonvocational 
education as well as vocational, unless the State and local funds are 
categorical, district administrators must decide how to allocate* funds 
among programs . Therefore, the foxral education agency may represent ^ 
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the most influential fiscal decision point in determining the quality 
and extensiveness of vocational ^education of/erings. 

- \ 

^There are no distinguishable patterns for the distribution of 
funds by local education agencies. Districts may have formulas. If 
they do, the factors that influence the State allocations, such as tax 
weal&i and concentration of poverty, are not likely to be used since 
they tend to be^drstrict or county averages, reflecting the resources 
available to all of ( tne schools in the district. Therefore, any ^formal 
distribution is most likely to be based "on enrollment, proposed 
budgets, or project applications. 

Summary and Findings * 

Federal Formula ,s 

e ° 

The way in which Federal /unds are allocated to the Spates and 
territories does not assure that those v recipients with limited re- 
^^urces for vocational education always benefit. One reason is that 
the adjustment factor. in the formula, median income, is not necessarily 
^ a measure of the fiscal capacity of the State. Mediarf income also 
varies with the-nelative cost of living in a particular locale." South- 
ern States generally receive higher allotments per capita population 
than northern States, and rural ^tate? generally receive higher per 
capita allotments than urban States because' of differences in wealth. 
However, because of differences in costs of living, the ne*d^.of the 
southern and rural States may not be as great. If median income were 
adjusted for cost of l*v.ing,' ttfe distribution would look substantially 
different. It woufd also be possible to adjust the formula by other 
factors, such as theJ.ones States use to distribute funds to their dis- 
tncts--unemp1 oyment rates or economic depression,, for example. If any 
such factors were used, they would direct the flow of /funds towa'rd 
States, that are more Urbanized and industrialized and those that 'ha*ve 
older populations, > 
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States' Formulas 

The Interim Report concluded that none of the methods used in 
fiscal year 1979 was capable of fully incorporating all the factors the 
Jaw specifies to influence allocations of funds, and that the conse- 
quences of the "allocation processes .woul d bear little systematic rela- 
tionship to the targeting goals of the law. This was borne out by the 
dat^ and subsequent analyses. It Is difficult to say whether the 
resulting distribution is fulfilling the intent of the law or to sug- 
gest what procedures would produce distributions most consistent with 
the intent of the law. These questions, cannot be answered simply by 
looking at allocations to applicants.- In practice, QVAE has held that 
a distribution that is nearly uniform is unacceptable. But if so^e of 
the factors are inversely related to one another (i.e., a Jngh need 
district according to one criterion is low need according to another) 
even a uniform, or seemingly random, allocation could meet the 
requirement^ of Che law. fe 

.Two analyses were conducted «on each of three factors that are 
mandated in the law and. general ly used by the States: relative finan- 
cial ability, concentration of low income families, and unemployment 
rates* The first analysis tested the independent effect of each factor 
by seeking to find out whether a change in the factor under considera- 
tion, assuming all other factors included in the analysis were held 
constant, would significantly affect the allocation pf funds to 
recipi ents. 1 

The other analysis compares the average expenditures per student 
in the districts with the highest need to average expenditures per 
student In the districts with the lowest need. This measures the 
results for each factor, without attempting to. account for the influ- 
ence of other factors oh the allocation.' 
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j The results of these two analyses, which- used expenditures as 
proxies for allocations, indicate the extent to which the factors 
operated to affect the distribution of Federal funds in fiscal year 
1979. Expenditures m secondary school districts in 12 States ^showed 
no significant independent e£fep/s attributable to relative financial 
aoility. unemployment rates had a significant independent effect in 
qnty one State , Illinois, and the concentration of low income families 
factor was statistically significant only in New York and Texas. Thus, 
for the three mandated factors that were used in the procedures of most , 
States, a change in one particular factor showed no systematic effect 
on the allocatjon of rjnos, wnen the other two factors, concentrations^ 
of :arget populations and minorities and size of community, were held* 
constant. The same test was used to determine the independent effects 
of the factors .jpon the expenditures in postsecondary institutions in 
six States. The results were similar, the factor of relative finan- 
cial aDility was not significant in an# of the States, unemployment 
rates were significant in twO, A and concentration of poverty was 
positive and*signi f icant in one. 

--In short, none of the three mandated factors analyzed had an 
orderly, systematic l ndependent ^fcfect on the -a 1 1 ocati on of VSA funds 
in the States examined in 1929. In a few States, a stagle factor did ? 
shew an effect, but in no State did all factors show significant 
independent effects*. In fact, no State had a procedure in place in 
fiscal year^ 1979 that would be expected to lead to independent • 
e ffects. 

The second analysis, which compared the average t per 'student 
expenditures in areas with high need to those in areas wi tU low need, 
.showed more positive effects in line with the intent of the taw. For 
each of the three factors, at leas^rrlne States showed higher expendi- < 
tures per student in the secondary districts with high need, but three 
States snowed higher expenditures per student in secondary districts 
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with low need. There are • no consistent relationships - in the 
expenditure StaXe and lbcaf funds in about half the States 
•expenditures were 'higher <ft the Tow need districts. State and^ local 
expenditure data, however,, are less, accurate than VEA expenditure data, 
since many types of State and local extendi turesjfcre often not reported 
and the findings are less reliable. t ^ 

4 \ 

The results of tne analysis of the expenditure of VEA funding by* 
postsecondary schools in six States was mixed in all States, schools 
/i areas with higner jnercpl oymen! rates spent considerably more than 
schools m areas wi-tn > ow unemployment rates, in four States schools 
*un nigner concentrations of low income students spent more than 
schools with lew concentrations, but in only two States, schools with 
low relati/e financial ability spent more than schools with hign 
relative financial ability. 

On tne average* , districts that *>re thermos t needy -with respect to * 
each factor were spending more «A dollars than districts that were 
less needy. Thys'm most Srates Federal funds were finding their way 
to- the districts most m need, but not because the factors produced 
systematic or uniform effects. In gross, average terms , the distribu- 
tion patterns indicate a responsiveness to the intent of the legisla- 
tion but there still are many* di struts that ran* high on t&e need 
scales that receive fewer funds than some districts that rank low. 
Furthermore, the differences between the avera ge of the most needj^ 
. districts and the average of the least needy were not' veT^arge. In, 
, nearly half the ratios calculated, the average expenditures of the high 
need districts were less than 25 percent more than the average of the 
1 ow need di stnets. 

The Interim Report suggested that some of* the factors required by 
the law. or added by the States, may be inversely correlated with one 
another— i.e. % districts with low relative t financial ability have 
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either low .unernpl oyment or low concentrations of low income families-. 
This suggestion was bsrne out by the analyses made with* the 1979 data. 
Consequently, in many States it is difficult* to observe differences in 
the distribution of funds. If each factor represents a unique ^need, 
tnen, in effect, different proportions of the funds are distributed for 
different purposes. However, if the tnv^rse correlation is due to the 
shortcomings of the measures used, the Mntent of the law may be 
frustrated. If, for example, relative property wealth is distorted by 
inflated assessment rates in some counties and does not represent the 
relative financial abil ity *of the school district, (a fairly common 
problem in many State aid formulas), then the* intent of tne formula to 
compensate is distorted. Inverse relationships make it- very difficult 
to judge the effectiveness of f ai location of 'funds in a* State with 
respect to any one factor. * 

# 

An analysis of tne rel ati onshi ps ■ among the factors in 12*States 
showed tnat there were many instances' where inverse (and nomntui ti ve) 
relationships existed. In 'California, for 1 examfl e , low relative 
financial ability was associ ated , 4 wi th low unempl oyment ,- and in Kansas 
^and Utah," low relative financial ability was -a"ssociat;ed with low 
concentration of low income families. 

Patterns of ^expenditures among recipients in fiscal year 1979 also 
were compared to the patterns of reported expend! tures' among recipients 
in fiscal year 1975,. for 10 States. Data were available only for 
secondary school districts. If the 1976 legislation made the alloca- 
tions procedures more responsive to the i/itent of the law, as expected, 
then it would be expected that the VEA expenditures in school districts 
had increase^ more in districts with the greatest, need than in dis- 
tricts with the least need. In general,- the analyses showed improve 1 
ment with respect to relative financial ability; weak improvement with 
respect to unemployment rates, and no improvement with, respect to 
concentration of low income families. In 4 of 10 States analyzed, the 
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distributions appeared to be further from the Federal intentions in 
1979 tnan in 1975. In each of these States, for two of the three fac- 
tors examined, the districts witn the least need gained more propor- 
tionally tnan districts wun'the greatest need. 

The, lack of consistent and significant effects in tjie analyses of 
trie consequences of the States' distribution procedures supports the 
findings that the procedures are too complex and that' they try to 
achieve too many results with too few funds to be effective with 
respect to any sngle result. Statistical analyses fail to show any 
consistent: results among States, and^altnough the formulas are having 
some inoact on allocations, there are more aberrations and randomness 
:han there couij oe if sound, rnore clearly defined procedures were 
used. 




t 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. * Two recent studies of the simulated effects of changes have been 

conducted. Fnedricn J. Grasberger et al . , Developing and Apply - 
ing Analytical Tools to Evaluate the Distributional and Equaliza - 
tions! Effects of Federal Grant-i n-Aip Formulas and to Improve 
Formula Performance ,- Final Report (Rochester, N.Y.: Center for 
Governmental Research, Inc., January 1980), and Maureen, W. Murphy, 
'Analysis of the Allotment of Federal Vocational Education Funds," 
prepared under Department of Education contract no. 300-79-0732 
(Silver Spring, Maryland: Applied Management Sciences, September 
1980). 

2. Stjart A. Rosenfeld, A Portrait of Rural America- Conditions 
AffeQing ypcational Education Policy , Vocational Education StuOy 
publication no. 5 (Washington, 3.C.. Government Printing Office, 
1980). ' 

3. 3 olicy and Program Memoranda from Zne Bureau of Occupational and « 
Adult Education to the States, October 1979 and December 1979.^ 

4. P.l. 94-482, Section 106(a). 

5. Policy and Program Memoranda. See note 3 above. • 

6. * All analyses did not include all 14 States. All of the necessary 

data for a specific analysis was not available in each State. The 
analyses, therefore, are based on the availability of data. _M 0 $t. 
post secondary ^analyses , for example, were 1 raited to six or fewer 
States. 2, 

7. Another issue raised was whether different algorithms *or combin- 
ing -factors would result in an allocation to each recipient. The 
contractors developed a typoTogy of the procedures m use in fis- 
cal year 1979 and suggested whi£h would be the most effective. 
Unfortunately, the results in the States tested failed to reveal 
any patterns. States that transformed their data into scaler 
variables using sophisticated techniques produced no better re- 
sults in general tfcan 'States that simply classified recipients, 
for example, as high*, medium,, or low. States that used complicat- 
ed weighted factor formulas produced no different results than, 

x for exampl e, .Texas , wmch used no method at ail that was 
^ discernible. * 

d. This is done with-a multiple regression stepwise analysis where 
the unit of observation is the school district, with each dis- 
trict, regardless of size/ equal to all other districts. In order 
to control for district size, the district vocational ^education 
enrollment was entered as the 'first independent variable.- 
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9. General Accounting Office, What is the Role of the Federal 
Assistance for Vocational Education ? Report of the Comptrol I er 
General to Congress (Washington, B.C.: U.S. Government Printing 

, Office, 1974). 

10. Charles S.< Benson, £. Gareth Hoachlander, and Broma Lena Johnson, 
An Assessment of the Reliability and Consistency in Reporting of 
Vocational Education Data Available from National Information 
Systems , Report prepared under the National Institute of Education 
contract no. 400-73-0039 (Berkeley: University of Cal ifprma., 
1980). 

11. E. Gareth Hoachlander and Broma Lena Johnson, An Analysis of the 
Changes in the Distribution of VEA Funds to Secondary LEAs , Report 
prepared under the National Institute of Education contract ncs. 
NIE-P-31-0102 and N IE -P - 31 -01 08 (Berkeley: University of 
California*,. 1981). . 

12/ 3enson, Hoachlander, and Johnson, qp. at. 

13. Memo from Michael Morton to Dan Durham, "Summary of 4 Information 
from Questionnaires Sent to Other States on State Support for 
yocational Education," Maryland State Department of Education 
August 18, 1978. 
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CHAPTER III. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RESOURCES: PURPOSES, 
PROGRAMS, AND PARTICIPANTS 

Introduction 

The distribution of resources in terms of, the four reference 
points specified' in Section 523(b) of the Education Amendments of 1976 
—services', occupations, target populations, and enrot1ments--cannot be 
analyzed so neatly as the distribution factors considered in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The four points are, in effect, 'artificial , specified 
to help ascribe how the legislation works with respect to its goals. 
They do not necessarily represent terms for which expenditure data are 
routinely collected. But since the distribution of funds is simply a 
proxy for what is really important--the availability of resources in 
schools—information suggesting both the use of funds and resource ex- 
penditure patterns is presented here. 

The fi rst reference point, enrollments, is indicative of where and 
on whom vocational education funds are spent. Most funding mechanisms 
in the Act are not explicitly based on enrol lment, "yet they&n only be 
rationally evaluated and interpreted with respect to who are served. 
Funds are distributed to States and territories.^ the basis of popula- 
tion, but the intrastate mechanisms for distributing funds are based on 
enrollments. Postsecondary and adult programs are, funded through a 
set' asfde, established arbitrarily, but the programs themselves are 
evaluated and compared on the basis of enrollments." Ready access to 
high quality programs for all persons is a goal of the Act, but the 
degree to which it is attained for different racial and ethnic minori- 
ties and for women is measured by enrollments. Community size is not a 
factor at all in policies", yettthe relative costs of providing quality 
programs are in part ^function of size and location. Descriptions of 
some of the patterns- of enrollments and expenditures per pupil broken 
down by State, by district, and by student characteristic, should 
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illuminate some^f the effects of these policies and the issues they 



represent. 



7 



Another reference point, services, ha^s been defined for purposes 
of 'analyses , as what is purchased with the funds. Through a number of-' 
different activities, the Act attempts to stimulate certain services or 
activities that are consi stent! wi th its goals. It requires expendi- 
tures on certain services, such-as the funds for the sex equity coordi- 
nator;" it permits but does not require expenditures on specific activi- 
ties such as co-op or day &are programs, it encourages' expend! tures on 
general types ojf activities or services such as program improvement, 
and it offers«~$centives for some services suc+i as setting aside 10 
percent of the 102(a) funds for special services for the handicapped^ 
This chapter analyzes and compares these* di fferent mechanisms and pro- 
vides information that might:* suggest which are most effective for pro- 
ducing changes in the system. ^ 

The third reference point, target populations, is intended £o de- . 
pict funding patterns with respect to the concentration of populations 
targeted in tne Act, and to 'describe for each fehe patterns of excess^ 
costs that are incurred.> The set abides were introduced to increase 
the likelihood that students with higher than^average^ costs of educa- 
tion, such as the limited English-proficient, would be as well served 
as^average students. To what extent did that occ^jr? If those provi- 
sions are effective, districts with high concentrations* of target 
populations would be expected to have high per pupil expenditures and 
high reported exeess costs. This chapter describes the expenditure ^ 
patterns for funds set aside in the Act and analyzes how concentrations 
of target populations affect districts' total expenditures^per pupil. 

The last reference point, occupations, raises issues of access to ^ 
programs and relatedness of training to employment opportunities, both • 
purposes of the Act. Who are enrolled in what occupational programs, 1 
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and are the programs related to job opportunities? l\ addition to pre- 
senting enrollment patterns by program {expenditures by programs are 
unavailable for fiscal year 1979), we have categorized the programs in 
terms of two measures which 'indicate aspects of economic opportunity. 
Expected wages indicate whether enrollment patterns among- different 
segments' of the population differ with respect to income opportunities, 
and expected JOD opportunities indicate whether enrollment patterns 
among different segments of the population differ with respect to em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Thete are two basic sources of 3ata for the anal yses .presented in 
this chapter\t4e fiscal year 1979 VEDS from NCES and a survey .of dis- 
tricts in 10 StateKconducted by the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California\ under contract to the NIE, during the school 
year 1979-30. Each is subject *o certain limitations. The VEDS expen- 
diture data are based on reported outlays and therefore may include 
carryover .funds from the previous year and exclude carryover funds from 
the current year. ^To supplement data collected by VEDS in order to 
answer que^Joa*. VEDS could not add ress , and to be able to perform in- 
trastate analyses, the University of Cal i form a' conducted its survey in 
randomly selected secondary districts and postseconda/y institutions in 
10 States.. The States were not randomly sampled, put were carefully 
chosen to include the five "core" States and other, more rural , State^ 
fuocn each region of the country (see Appendix B). The data from the 
survey, tnen f are indicative of patterns within States and among some 
States but cannot be extrapolated to the Nation as a whole. 

The differences among the States are striking and often there are 

logical explanations for unusual data that appear in the tables. In 

most cases, no attempt is made he^re to explain why such data turn up; 

instead, the, emphasis is on using available data to illuminate the 
pol icy issues. 4 , 
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Distribution of Resources: Enrollments 



The distribution of most vocational education funds is based on 
some measure of enrollment, Even'those categories of funds that are 
distributed on a project or application basis are ordinarily justified 
on the basis of the number of students, served. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act prohibits funds from being distributed solely on the basis of 
enrol 1 men t ^( equal per\upil funding to^all recipients), but enrollment 
is included algng with the prescribed distribution criteria in every 
State formula^ 

Enrollment Characteristics 

Since the purpose of the Vocational Education Act is to assist the 
States in providing ready access to vocational education of high qual- 
ity for all persons Of^a.11 ages ,in all communities, it is useful to 
looR a\ how it serves segments of the population that historically have^ 
fresfi underserved by our educational institutions. One indicator of 
• • equity is the extent to which minority populations enroll in any occu- 
^ pationally specific program. Simple enrollment counts of 'minority stu- 
dents,' however, aVe of, little help in interpreting parti cr^ati on , 
9 without taking into. account 'the ^total number who are eligible to 
"* * enroll. To, say that 1 percent of vocational education students were 
Asian American^, for someone who ' knew .nothing' about the racial and 
.* ethnic .distribution of s: 4 the population, #ould lead to^a different 
conclusion in California tha^ it woujd in Kansas. Therefore, this 
section will make use of indices, which are the ratios "of percent 
minority enrollment in vocational education programs to *the percent 
minority enrollment in the total schoolNdvstrict or institution. An. 
index of more^than one for a particular group of students, for example, 
indicates a higher representation of^that group in the - vocational 
education programs than in the s-chool districts of the State,^ and an 
index of 1&§j than one indicates a lower representation in the 
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vocational programs than in' the school districts, 

Table presents Jty$ indices for the male, female, b\ack, 

Asian American, Hispanic, an^ native American populations for both sec- 
ondary districts in fiscal year 1-979. All minorities in most States 
were enrolled in secondary vocational education programs in lower rela - 
tive proportion^ than nonminority students * 

The data were further disaggregated to look at two areas of spe- 
cial concern, the large cities and rural areas (Table II 1-2), These 
data snow that blacks and Asian Americans are highly represented in the 
vocational , education programs of the largest cities of the States., In 
tfie fura) districts, however, in most instances minorities are not par- 
ticipating in vocational -education to the. degree that they are repre- 
sented in the total schooV system. This may be attributed to the domi- 
nation of vocational agr/culture in rural districts and the very small 
proportion of all farvrfers who are members of minorities. 

Federal fqnds are, distributed to the States according to popula- 
tion rather than enrollments. Therefore, it is useful also to compare 
both the total enrollments and the occupational ly specific enrollments 
in vocational education programs among Sta*fes with respect to each 
State's population, which is an 'approximate measure of the relative 
size of the population eligible to enroll (Figure III-1),1 jhe sec- 
ondary enrollments var-y from about 19 students per 1000 State residents 
in California and ?0 per 1000 in Indiana tc more than 80 per 1000 resi- 
dents in Wisconsin and New^Jersey. Pastsecondary enrollments range 
from 4 students per 1000 in Wyoming and the District of Columbia to 
more\than 70 per 1000 in Washington and Minnesota. Thus the federal 
funds) o'er eligible student and per student in occupationally specific 
programs v,ary considerably among States , depending on the relative en- 
rollments fn vocational education programs. Variations in enrollment 
rates may be indicative of the degree to which vocational education is 
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TABLE III-l 



INDEX* OF REPRESENTATION BY RACE, ETHNICITY, *AND SEX 
OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 
FOR SELECTED STATES, 3 FY 1979 



\ 



'Native 



Asian 





Male 


Female 


'American 


Black 


Amen can 


Hispanic 


White 


Cal i forma 


.90 


1.10 


.62 


.85 


.82 > 


.94 


1.06 


Col orado 


.85 


1.15 


1.74 


o 1.02 


.71 


1.01 


v 99 


Florida 


.83 


1.17 


.86 


.96 


1.34 


1.17 


.99 


11 1 inois 


.99 


fc 1.01 


.44 


.72 


,82 


.64 


1.13 


<ansas 


.81 


1.19 


1.38 


.98 


.98 


.83 


1.00 


Pennsylvania 


.82 


1.18 


.63 


.82 


.50 


.64 


1.03 


South Dakota 


1.36 


.64 


.69 , 


.28 


.31 


.12 


1.04 


Texas 


1.35 


,65 


1.18 


.71 


.13 


.63 


1.24 


Utah 


.99 


1.01 


.65 


,57 


.80 ' 


.57 


1.03 



1. Index represents the ratio of percent of ethnic, racial, or sexual 
• group enrolled in vocational education to the percent, of that group 
in the total enrolment of the district. 

2., Enrollments include al 1^ Vocational education program's, not just \ 
occupational ly speci f icjpro grams. « + ' ' « A * * 

' ' ' , ' if' ' 

3. States were, selected from those thosjen for inclusion on the basis- 
of the availability of total "school district data r £d /(compute 
rati OS, . ^ * » t& " 0 

\ ' ^ , 0 V 1 : . ' 

Source The Distrtbution of Federal FuHds Under the ¥t&atft>na> Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate^! I oca tTOs. , ^ivgrsitpf 
of California , 1981 % ) 
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TABLE 111-2 



INDEX OF REPRESENTATION BY RACE AND ETHNICITY, 
OF STUDENTS ENROLLED „ IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 7 
IN THE. LARGEST CITIES AND RURAL AREAS OF SELECTED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY PROGRAMS, FY 1979 



Districts With Largest Cities 



Los Angeles 
Denver 
Mi ami -Dade 
Chicago* — 
Topexa 

Phi 1 adelphia 
Houston 

Salt Lake City. 



Nati ve 




Asi an 






American 


Black 
* 


Amen can 


Hisoam c 


White 


.46 


1.27 


. 73 


.91 > 


. 95 




1.27 


1.05 


.90 


. 94 




1. 03 


• 1.81 


1. 16 < 


.85 


.69 


.94 


1. 00 


. 75 * 


1. 30 


2.20 


n.52 


2. 17 


1.12 


.$4 


- 


.94 


.55, 


.64 


i:i*9 




1. 06 


. 27 


. 87 


1 . UJ 


.09 


.22 


.26 / 


.13 


V. 16 






Rural Areas 






Native 




. 'Asian 






American 


Black 


American 


Hi soam c 


White 


.67 


.84 


.66 


.72 


< 1.09 


1.25 






1.01 


.99 




.87 




.66 * 


"1.06 




.90 


.15 


'1% 


* 1.00 


\ 


<> 




.5Z 


1.01 




1.01 


.57 


1.16 


.99 










1.03 


2.22 


.84 


.67 


.66 


1.16 


,.53 






.51 


1.03 



Cal 1 forma 
Colorado . 
flonda 
11 Vtt>gis 
Kansas 

Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah 

• 1. Index represents the ratio of percent of ethnic or racial* Voup en- 

* rolled in vocational, education to the percent of that group in the* 
total enrollment of the district. B 

2. Enrollments include all vocational education . programs , not just 
occupational ly specific programs. 

.3. States were selected from those chosen ^for inclusion on the basis 
of% tjie availability of total school district data to compute * 

* ratios. 

4, Empty ce^ls mean that .enrollment in that district for that particu- 
lar group was less than 100. „ ■ ' , — 

Source. The Distributipn of Federal Funds Under the'^Vocati onal Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations, University* 
of California, 1981 
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FIGURE III-l 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS 
PER 1000 STATE RESIDENTS BY NUMBER OF STATES, FY 1979 



13 



National Avaraga: 77 
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emphasized in a particular State, but they also may depend on which 
level of educatfon predominates. Adult programs, foe instance, tend to 
be of shorter duration than secondary programs, so that more sdujts c^an 
be served (and counted) in a givep year at a particular level of ef- 
fort. ~ 

$ 

The total vocational education enrollment per 1O00 State residents 
varies from less than 40 in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia #> more than 120 in' Florida and Wisconsin. Differences might 
be'explained by funding priorities given to indus/trial arts, \ short 
prevocatio/ial program that serves large numbers (of students in some* 
States. Enrollments in occupational ly specific programs vary from less 
than 15 per 1000 in Wyoming, Arizona, New Hampshire, and Fjew Jersey to 
more than 60 per 1000 in Washington, Minnesota, and North Carolina. # 

Differences by Level of Education 

Section 110 of the Vocational Education Act prescribes that 15 
percent of the basjic ^rant and program improvement ^and supportive serv- 
ices money be ised to pay up to 50 percent of the cost of vocational 
education for persons who have completed or left high school. For VEUS 
data collection purposes thesersttjdents. have been categorized as either 
postsecondary or adult: ttjie 'students enrolled in an associate degree 
program are designated as pos-tsecondary , and students l n' prog^s which 
may lead to a certificate, a credential, or simply a completion are 
designated as adult. Adult programs are further separated into long- 
term programs of 500 hours^or more and short-term programs of less than 
500 hours duration. ' 

Enrollments in both pos tsecondary and adult programs are growing 
much faster than enrollments in Secondary programs > and together they 
comprise 40- percent of the total enrollment and 60 percent of the 
occupational ly specific enrollment. It 'is worth noting here again that 
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the set aside for these programs is only required to oe* 15 percent. 
Short-term adult programs make up the largest part of the adult enroll- 
ment, and sometimes even^of the total enrollment. More than half of 
tne tota 1 ! Sta^e enrollment is in short-term adult programs in, for 
example; Minnesota and Iowa. Table MI-3 summarizes the enrollments* 

Another way of 'looking at enrollments, that has implications for 
the Federal formula for allocating funds, is in relation to the popula- 
tion of the States. The proportion of States' populations tha,t was en- 
rol led :n all vocational education varied from -2 per" 1000 to 128 per 
IjOC. Tne v 3i fferences could oe attributed to tne strength of voca- 
tional education in 'a particular State or to the number of programs 

p offered, or it could si.nply say something about tne length of the 
programs." Again, adult* programs are generally shprter and less expen- 
sive tnan other programs, therefore,' £hey can serve more students. 
Even more striding are the differences among States in* post secondary 
and adult enrollment *i th respect to tne States' population--n ranges 
from ^ per 1000 to 75 per 1000, and is very likely indicative of State 
policies that encourage or discourage post secondary and adult programs. 

.Similarly, the range of secondary enrollments as related to States' 
populations, which vanes from less than 2 per 1000 to 36 per 1 000, may 
be attributable to the extent to which' States support less intensive 
programs sucji as industrial arts or consumer and homemaking education. 

Itoder the Federal formula, funds are distributed to the States on 
the basis of population, with about half of. the funds being allotted *in 
proportion to the out-o'f^school age k population. The set aside for 
postsecondary and adult students originally was intended to stimulate 
^the growth of programs for adults, and thus it is important to.exarome 
how States in fact did distribute their funds by level of education. 

The VEA funds that were spent on postsecondary and. adult programs 
across the Nation >n fiscal year 1979 actually were higher than the 
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PERCENT OISTRJBUTMN OF VOCATIONAL STUDENTS BY SECONCTAR*, 
°PQSTSECONDARY, AND*ADULT PROGRAMS INSTATES AND TERRITORIES, FY 1979 
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minimum required. Almost,. 25* percent of the authorized VEA funds went 
to postsecondary and adult vocational education. There were, however, 
large differences among States , as ^shown m Figure III-2. In fiscal 
year 1979, 9 States reported spending less than 15 percent/ of their 
total allocation on postsecondary and adult vocational education; 15 
other States reported outlays totalling mOre than double their required 
set aside (see'~Tao>ft III-4). More importantly, the reported Federal 
expepditures on postsecondary and adult programs' are not necessarily 
indicative of the total expenditures or of State priorities. On the 
one hand, three of the States that spent below or near the 15 percent 
still matched the set aside at 24 to 1 or more--as much as 123 to 1 in 
Delaware, fn the~ot,her hand, some States that earmarked less than 20 
percent of their VEA funds for adult and postsecondary programs— e.g. , 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Pennsylvania—invested little of their 
State-and local funds in these programs. 

Differences by Community Size . J 

Al^hougn there is nothing in the current legislation that requires 
States to take into account the effects of community size on need m 
the distribution process', competition for funds among communities is 
nevertheless a' State and local issue*. 8oth large cities and small 
rural districts cla'im that'tneir very dense or very sparse respective 
> populations are legitimate indicators of special need. 

In the past, studies of vocational education based on national 
data have been unable to distinguish among city, urban, suburban, and 
rural school districts and thus have not been able to account for dif- 
ferences. The • University of Cal ifornia attempted to remedy this by 
differentiating communities according to size, both to control for com- 
munity sue when analyzing other factors, ahd to describe the effect of 
size on enrollments, expenditures, and funding patterns., The districts 
in each State were classi fied^as largest j:ity, suburban ring of the 
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FIGURE II 1-2 

PERCENT ENROLLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR POSTS ECC^N D A R Y AND ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY NUMBER OF STATES, FY 1979 
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„ . * TABLE LI 1-4 

PERCENT OT FEDERAL OUTLAYS I ON POSTSECQNDARY AND ADULT* 
VOCATIONAL, tDUCATION 'AND THE STATE/LOCAL MATCH RATIO? 



Less Than 
15% 



Ala. 

Ariz, 

Del.. 

O.C. 

Mass. 

N.H. 

Penn. 

R.I. 

Va/ 

Wyo. 



(16) 
(13), 
(123) 
(3) 
(24) 

(1> 

w 

(10) 
(16) 



15-20% 



20-30% 



30-50% 



Conn. 


(11) 


Alaska 


(1) 


Calif. 


(22) 


rl onda 


(39) 


Ark. 


(7) 


Ga. 




Indiana 


(,16) 


Hawai i 


(12) 


111. 


.(16) 


Miss. 


(13) 


Idaho 


(12f 


Kansas 




MO. 


(6) 


Ken. 


(fl 


La. 


(6) * 


Neb. . 


(17) 


Md. 


(16) 


Mi nn. 


(13) 


Nevada 


(16) 


Mich. 


(13) 


N.M. 


(4) 


N.J. 


(29) 


Ohio 


(6) 
(22) 


N. Oak, 


(?) 


N.Y.' 


(13) 


Okla.' 


S. Dak. 


(4) 




(51) 


Oregon 


(9) 


Utah 


(10) 


SC 


(41) 


Tenn. 


(9) 


Wasft. 


(21) 


Vt. 


(1) 


Texas 


(7) 


Mi sc. 


(26) 




W. Va. 


(2) 







More Than* 
50% 

Colo. (5)' 
Iowa (iir 



1. Includes 3asic Grant (Section 120) and Program Improvement and 
Supportive Services (Section 130). . * 

2. The State and lecal dollars *speot for each Federal dollar spent 
are in parentheses. 



Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 



largest city, large cities (over* 100,000), small pities, (10,000- 
100,000), and- rural (less than 10,000). 

& « 

The reported Federal and State and local expenditures per voca- 
tional 'education enrol lee in districts classified by community size are 
compared to statewide averages in Tables 111-5' an.d 1 1 1-6. An index 
with a value 'well .above 1 indicates a disproportionately high allotment 
of funds per pupil and an index with a value well below 1 indicates a 
di sproporvtionately 0 1 ow per pupil- aflotment. ^ ' v 

% *. 

The State formulas appear to favor the small pities. (In come of 
the States small- and large cities^ were combined because the sample 

I 11-14 ' % 
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} TABLE I II -5 

INDEX 1 OF DISTRIBUTION GF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS 3Y LOCATION OF LEA IN SELECTED STATES' SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

FY 1979 ' 

School Districts 



Suburbs of 





Largest 


Largest 


- Large 


Small 




City 


City 


Cities 


Cities 


Cal i forma 


.1.17 


1.18 


1.11 v 


.86* 


Colorado 


1.18 


.84 


.90 


t.17 


Florida 


.95^ 




.85 


■ 1.11 


Illinois 


.91 


■ 1.01 


.79 


1.19 


4 Kansas. - 


.24 


.38 


* .17 


1.61 


New York 


1.01 


.82 


■'1.42 


• 87 3 


' Oklahoma 


1.00 


1.03 




1.32 3 


Pennsyl vama 


2.06 


.72 






South Dakota 


2.50 


.14 




.90 J 


.Texas- 


1.74 


• 91 4 


1.18 




Utah 


.91 


.93] 




1.36 3 


Washington 


.61 


1.09 4 ' 




1.32 3 



Rural 

.84 
.99 

1.46 
.81 

1.32 
.32* 
.94 
.75 

\82 
.77 

1.12 

0.82 



Index represents VEA expenditures per pupil* in districts classi- 
fied by size as compared to statewide VEA expenditures per pupil. 

Includes Miami suburbs. * . ' 

Represents all urban districts except largest city and its 
suburbs. ( ^ 

This reflects all Suburban districts and is not limited to laVgest 



Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act: Interstate and Intrastate'Allocations , University 
of California, 1981 * ~ 
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TABLE 1 1 1-6 * 

INDEX 1 OF 'EXPENDITURE OF STATE AND LOCAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FUNDS BY LOCATION OF LEA IN SELECTED STATES' SECONDARY 
DISTRICTS. FY 1979 
l » 

School Districts 







Suburbs of 








Largest 


, Largest 


Large 


Small 


- City 


City 


Cities 


Cities 


^CaJj-fo'rn ia 


'1.18 


.88 


* 1.05 


.97 


Colorado 


.70 


.80 


1.29 


1.05 


Fl onda 


.922 




\93 


1.11 


11 1 mois 


.99 


1.10 


.93 


.96 


Kansas 


.27 


.89 


.75 


1.38. 


Ok 1 a noma 


1.07 


.94 




1.68:* 


South Dakota 


. 1.91 


.66. 




1.133 
• 71 3 


Utah 


.64 


.98? 




Washington 


.81 


.95 4 




1,12 3 



R ural 

.83 
1.63 
1.07 

.85 
U36 

.93 

.80 
1.26 
1.08 



N l. Index represents reported State and local expenditures per pupil 
for districts classified by size compared to statewide average 
expenditures pS; pupil. , 

2. Induces Miami suburbs. 

3*. Represents all urban districts except largest city and-? its 
'suburbs. 

4. Represents all suburban districts. 

Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act:' Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University 
of California, 1981 
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Sizes wereysmall.) The effects of formulas for Federal dollars i i\ the 
'largest of j&he cities 1/1 each State are mixed, with seven very near or 
above the Sta^e average and five below. The State and local expendi- 
tures m the largest cities, however, are generally low. 

Ignoring Sioux Falls as a "largest" city, only Los Angeles has a 
very hjgh index despUe^^ie high costs of education in large pities. 
Since large city school djstnots report high per pupil expenditures 
generally, it. appears likely that low indices mean manv expenditures 
are not being reported. The rural districts report low Federal per 
pupil expenditures. Only 3 of 12 States have Indices over 1 ^for-theV 
rural districts* and the highest index, in Florida, is not truly repre- 
sentative. Because the school districts (drawn according HtQ, county 
lines) are so large in that State-, most of Florida's rural communities 
are located within urban* di streets., 

UnHfrtunately , the real problems faced by the city and rural dis-* 
tricts are not apparent in a -simple comparison of per pupil expendi- 
tures m federally funded programs. Even though the results for the 
largest cities are mixed, the costs of vocational "education per pupil 

+ are almost always |)igher in large city'distrjc^s,. A, comparison of un-^ _ 
adjusted per pupil expenditures does not reflej*. differences in ^the^ 
costs needed to provide similar services. Similarly, rural districts 
are often faced with ex£ra costs due to small class size and isolation, 
and simple comparisons do not reflect the costs of delivering services. 
Furthermore, any di stricts^ that include bottj urban and rural communi- 
ties are classified as urban. Thus, in States with cert trali zed school 

, -district organizations, su€*h as Florida or Utah.^many of the rural com->. 
mun'ities are hidden in the "urban" data. \ 

Although £here are wide variations m expenditures per pupil among 
States (see Table III-7), comparisons among States not "Only are unen- 
lightening but can be misleading. The expenditures' ,per pupil are 
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calculated by simply dividing the total expenditures by the undupli- 

rated enrollments There are two problems with this approach. First, 

t?He\ enrol lments do not represent students enrolled full time (FTE). 

Therlfore, a .ninth-grade student just beginning a program In vocational 

agnculturevbut only taking one course would be given the same weight 

as a-semor taking 'a full vocational loa^at'an area center. The 

^expenditures on each are obviously quft^nf ferent. 'Since FTE data are 

*ot available^™ most States,' enrollments were used. The fact that in 

Florida tfce ^largest proportion (two-thirds) of secondary enrollment is 

in grades 9 and 10, which includes .\ndustr*i,al arts and C&HE, could 

exolam r he fact that the oeV pupil 'expenditure is the lowest among the 

j " ' 
States reported. , , v „ 

Second, information on adult students' is reported by the institu- 
tion in which they are enrolled, which could Be either a high school 
1 (45 Wcent) or a postsecondary institution (55 percent). Adult ^stu- 
s dents therefore may be included in the secondary enrollment ajid expen- 
,di tures. - - 9 

, • ' * *" \ 

> - Distribution, of Resources: Services 

* • 

Expenditures on services are reported to the ^Department of Educa- 
tion for the activities listed in the Ac£ and for State and local ad- 
Ministration. Both Subparts <€ and 3 are reported -for each 'explicitly 
permitted or mandated activity, as are the set-aside funds used for 
services -for ^special population's. Thus, data are available on these 
specific uses only. m 

**In order to supplement wh£t is known 'about the reported services, 
the University "of California researchers included m'-tnevr survey of 
districts and institutions in io States questions to illuminate intra- 
district differences pertaining to expenditures on sgx equity, services 
for target populations, use t)f funds to contract with private agencies, 
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TABLE 1 1 1-7 



FEDERAL VEA EXPENDITURES, DOLLARS PER PUPIL, FY 1979, 
. * W SIZE OF COMMUNITY 



School Districts 





ota te 


i_d rye a l 


Ci ihi i r hp n 

jUUUI UQl 1 


Large 


Smal 1 




State 


Average 


City 


Ri ng 


Qities 


Cities 


Rural 


Secondary 














Cal i form a 


21 


25 


25 


'24 


< 13 


18 


Colorado 


34 


40 


28 


30 


39 


34 


Florida 


11 


10 


. 


9 


12 


' 16 


Illinois - 


24 


22 


24 


19 


29 


19 


Kansas 


34 


8 


14 


' 14 


56 


43* 


Pennsyl van i a 


81 


167 


58 \ 




104 


61 


South Dakota 


39 


96 , 


5 




^5 


32 


Texas 


50 


88 


46 


59 " 


46 


39 


Utah 


4P 


44 


36 




47 ' 


46 ' 


Washington m 


20 


12 


22 




• 27- 


16 


Postsecondary 












> 


Call forma 


, 30 


28 


30 


30 


29 


$7 


Colorado » - 


100 


265 


60 


99 


94 


120 


Fl orida 


45 


36 




33 


> „ 55 


96' 


11 1 mots 


35 


56 


22 


16 


■ *\> 


59 


Kansas 


20 




5 


54 


18 


. 18 



So,urce: Data collected by the University of California, 



1980 



and .relative use of /unds within districts for maintenance, imp£^e- f 
ments, or expansion of programs* ; i • 

! 

Legislated Activities* 

The' Act requires expenditures o^ only a few legislated activities: 
r the set asides (one targets levels of education rather than specific 
services), $50,000 for a sex equity coordinator and programs for dis- 
placed homemakers m Subpart 2, and vocational guidance imd counseling 
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and the Research Coordinating Unit in-Subpart 3. All, other 'specified 
services in Subpart 2 and 3 are optional, though it is clear that CoV. 
gress intended that preference be given to, those services that' improved , 
\or expanded programs or "access to programs. 



The most striking aspect of the reported use of funds -for le&is- # 
lated activities, is th&t ^he bulk of the fund * are retargeted to 
services specifically suggeTted^in the Act, bat go primarily fof the 
general support' cf vocational education'programs or *to State and local _ 
administration . According** fiscal yea/ 1979 *VED5 data/ *Q.J 'percent 
of the Federal Subpart 2 (basic grant) funds were reported #s speftt on ^ 
program support and State and local administration, ) nd ';^^ eVcerTt ^ 
trie State a$d local funds were reported^to have be*e"n spiwVon these\ 
same categories. 'The only other categories in which .-significant per- ^ 
• centages of the Subpart 2 funds tfere spent were construction (3.0 per- ^ 
cent), 'CoopeVative programs (2.0 s percent) , ant* work-study (1.4 per- \r 
cept). The f.our categories related to overcoming sex bias, and ste^o-. 
typing only receive* 1.3 percent of the federal funds' and <0. 2 Decent; < 
of the matching funds. Programs for d isplaced homemakers, acquired? 
expenditure,' consumed only 0.5 percen t of the Federal funds- and -virtu- 
ally none of the matching funds (less than 0 .1 percent). 
_ * .7* - * 

The funds for Program Improvement and Supportive/Services, Subpart 
>3 t 'were more evenly distributed among purpose?*. Vocational guidance 
^nd counsel in 9>j for which 20 percent of Subpart 3 ^mandated, actually 
* consumed 34 percent of the Federal fund* and percent of the SUrte 
and loc?al funds* Grants to 'overcome sex bias v utilized less than 2 
percent of the Federal funds and OA percent of the State and local 
funds. 

Theje are two reasons for including activities in Subpart 2:.. to. 
' let States *now that an actwity that lifght not be interpreted to meet 
the goals of the Act i,s in fact permissible (e.g., industrial arts'and 
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day care), and to stimulate desjred activities (support services for 
women and cooperative programs).' It is clear that' the services and 



a-ctivrtTes^ mentioned in the Act and presumably desired are not 
always given' prion ty. Of course, tne vocational education program 
funds may include reported expenditures on tne target populations as 
required in Section ■ HO or they may be going towards program 
improvement, which is unreported, but they still are fulfilling 
other purposes of the Act.- But few resources were expended on 
acti vi tfes speci f lcally i ntroduced to stimul ate change ; e.g., sex 
eauity provisions, energy programs, and placement services. 

Exami n i ng .the expenditures oy State reveals even less attention 
to the activities listed in the Act tnan the nationally aggregated 
data, indicate. It snows that ^expendi tures on many of the legi slated 
activities are hignly Concentrated in a small number of States (see 
Table II 1-8). Construction, for example, accounted for about SI 2 
million or 3 percent of the Subpart 2 expenditures in fiscal year 
1979.^ Yet only 13 States reported any Federal expenditures on 
construction and 4 St,at&s--Mi ssi ssi ppi , New Jersey, Wisconsin', and 
Virginia— accounted for tnree- fourths of those funds. Georgia spent 
about 90 percent of the total national VEA expenditures on 
residential schools; New Hampshire and Colorado reported more than 
60 percent of all of the Federal VEA expenditures' on energy 
programs, West Virginia and Arizona accounted for 90 percent of the 
National expenditures for contracted services; the west coast States 
"of California, Oregon, and Washington accounted for two-thirds of 
the VEA expenditures on support services for women, Texas and 
Wisconsin accounted for more than half of the VEA expenditures on 
day care * reported; and. five States—California, New York, 
Missouri, 'Washington, and Massachusetts—spent nearly 60 percent, 
of all the^ VEA funds reported for progrgams for displaced 
homemakers. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-8 

STATES REPORTING VEA EXPENDITURES BY LEGISLATED ACTIVITY 
^ SUBPART 2, FY 1979 



Acti vi ty 

Vocational education programs 
Sex equity personnel 
Displaced homemakers 
State administrators 
Work-study 3 * . 
Cooperative programs' 3 
Energy education 
Construction 
Stipends 

Placement services 
Industrial arts 
Support services for women 
Day care . 
Residential schools; 
Contracted instructors 
* Local admini stration 



Number of States with Some 
Reported Federal Expenditure! 

- 50 1 ' • 

$ 

49 
35. 
33 
12 
13 
1 

* -5 
15 ^ 
12 ^ 

9 

2 

5 
20 



1. Although^all reported some VEA expenditures, 24 States spent less 
than the required $50,000. ~ " ' 

-2. West Virginia was included as "no expenditure" even though it re- 
ported 1 dol lar^ 

3/ Activities categoncally funded pnor^to the 1976 amendments, ^ 
Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 

Subpart 3 expenditures exhibited similar patterns. Although all 
States spent, funds on vocational guidance and counseling, 20 didnot^ 
fund curriculum development and 15 did" not fund research. 'Only 25 
States spent any funds on grants to overcome sex bjas, and 6 States- 
California, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and New Jersey- 
accounted for more than 80 percept of the total. 
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* # 

One of the changes in 1976 was the consolidation of many activi- A 
ties that had been categorically funded into a form of block grant to > 
give States more flexibility. It, is obvious from the large number of 
States choosing not to fund these activities (see Table !H-8) that 
State priorities are not\always the same as national priorities. • No 
expenditures for cooperative programs were reported i.n 18 states, and 
no expenditures for work-study were reported in 16 States. In fact, 
for these two activities, not only does the Act el'yTunate the categori- 
cal grants that were in the 1963 1 egi si ation, ^but it al^ adds a disin- 
centive--it specifies two additip^al criteria 1 for the distribution of 
funds to* V cn stpcts . school dropout rates and rates of youth 'unemploy- 
ment, when activities carry with them burdensome requirements, some 
States may prefer to fund them out of State and local money rather than 
have to devise another funding scheme. For example, all States re- 
ported enrollments in cooperative education programs, indicating thrft 
they did fund programs through non-Federal and nonreported vocational 
education program funds\ Thus they avoided -the ad^ed constraints on 
the distribution or use of Federal funds. ^ 

Services for the Handicapped, Disadvantaged, and Limited English- 
Proficient C J 

The funds that are set 'aside for the handicapped, the, disadvan- 
taged, and the limited Englfsh-proficient are earmarked for special 
costs that are incurred because of the? students' particular handicaps. 
Like many of the legislated services described in the preceding section 
'there are strings attache^ to the funds — in their use, in the reporting 
requirements*, and in «the ^ccountabi 1 i ty. State-aggregated data fail" to 
show how' the -law affects how students are served. Although special 
interest groups generally .desire mainstreaming for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students,* the l>aw i s " i nterpreted In such a way that 
segregating students in special classes is encouraged. In segregated 
classes, all costs are considered "excess," for mamstreamed students, 
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only special services are considered "excess.'" The 10-State survey 
asked districts whether they enrolled target populations regardless of 



• Aggregating the information for the 10 States shows that set-aside 
fjnds were not used uniformly but were concentrated among a. minority of 
the recipients, ^n fiscal year 1J79 about one in five secondary dis- 
tricts and about one in three postsecondary institutions incurred ex- 
cess costs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Only 1 in 20 second- 
ary and 1 in 5 postsecondary district? offered programs- incurring extra 
costs for tne limited Engl l $n-proficient. 

These data should not be interpreted to mean that only those dis- 
tncts report i ng excess costs actually served students wljth speci a) 
needs. The study survey in the 10 States tried to determine the actual 
enrollments independent of the "excess* eost" restriction. Table 1 1 1-9 
shows how few districts that claimed to be ma i nstreami n^g handicapped 
and' di sadvantaged stjdents were reporting excess costs as defined by 
the Act: At the* secondary level, ^n 9 of the 10 States, less than half 
of the districts that mai nstreamed special populations were reporting 
excess costs . In fact, for the 10 States in total, 64 'percent of the 
secondary districts and 80 percent of the postsecondary institutions 
said ,that handicapped and disadvantaged students were enrolled in their 
programs . Either many did not provide special services or many dis- 
tricts simply did not have financial reporting systems that were set up 
to track the excess costs or the system to provide the accountability 
requi red. » / f " 
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TABLE III-9 s 

i 

* "\ . 

PERCENT Of DISTRICTS IN 10 STATES THAT MAINSTREAM 
SPECIAL POPULATIONS ANO ALSO REPORT EXCESS COSTS, FY 1980 

• ^Secondary Postsecondary an'd Adult 

State Hanc*fcapped Oi sadvantaged ^ HandicaODed Disadvantaged ^ 

California , * 43 

Colorado * 25 

Florida v25 

Illinois 37 

Kansas 33 

^assacnusetts 4; 

New <or< 23 

North Carol ma 50 

Soutn Oaxota v 23 

Texas ■ 27 24 70 53 . ) 

1. The g disadvantaged students, may be Either academically or economi-, 
k ' .caliy ai sadvantaged, sioce the reporting * systems do not distin- 
guish between tnem. * f 

Source: Survey data, University of California, 1980 

Disaggregating the survey information further reveals significant 

variations among communities of different sizes. Each of the largest 

cities in each State, and over half of "the other cities of ^over 

130,300, had programs f or the handicapped, but only /10 percent of the 

rural districts had such programs., 
» * * 

The reported expenditures per pupil differed greatly between mam- 
streamed and segregated students. The median cost for a ma in streamed 
handicapped student ^n fiscal year 1979 was $375, wmle phe median cost 
for a segregated Student was $333. For postsecondary *msti tut ions , the 
med4an*oosts were $455 to $1,070, respectively. 

■ \ 'is 
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Services to Promote Sex Equity , > 

As was pointed out in a preceding section, *few States reported any 
significant expenditures on activities* to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotypic, even though such a direction was obviously one of the 
goals of the 1976 amendments'. True progress towards sex equity, how- 
ever, cannot be measjced by VEA expenditures alone, since many changes 
require more a change in attitudes than a recommended set of activi- 
ties.- Examining VEA expenditures on srex equity is indicative only of 
special efforts. To find out ^ore about what districts and States re- 
port -oing for sex equity, questions were included in tne 10-State sur- 
vey <to assess change (see Table 111-10), 
* * " 

TABLE HI-10 



URGENT OF DISTRICTS SURVEYED REPORTING EXPENDITURE^ 
* TO RCMOTE SEX EQUITY, FY 1980 



Secondary 



p ostsecondary 





Responses 


Percentage 


Responses 


Percentage 


Cal i 'ornia 


15 


47 


13 


.33 


Colorado 


39 


;o 


12 


33 


Flonaa 


13 


39 


23 


30 


J.1 1 inois 


109 


14 


23 


22 


Kansas r 


40 


10 


14 


21 


Massachusetts 


36 


44 


10 


40 


New Y or< 


36 ' 


10 


59 


49 


North Carolina 


23 ' 


29 


29 


23 


South Dakota 


32 




3 


100 


Texas 


91 




14 


29 


TOTAL 


554 — 


22 , 


205 


40 



Source: Survey data, University of California, 1930 



Each district *a-s asked whether any fjnds were spent on activities 
to promote -sex equity and whether any teachers had been hired or reas- 
signed to nontraditional classes. The assumption is that teachers as 
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nofltcadi tional role nodels play a large part in promoting sex equity. 
Only 2p percent ofSecondarJ districts and 40 .percent of postsecondary f 
nstricts said they spent any (Federal, State, or logal) dollars on 
activities to promote sex equity, TJe differences among strata (svze 
of community) .and among States was striking. Over half of the large 
cities /sa 1 a they spent funds on such activities, but only 1 in 1,0 rural 
communf ti es spent funds on prompting sex equity. «Fewer tfian 19 percent 
of secondary districts'm Col orado/ Kansas , New fori/, and South Dakota 
spent any funds, out nearly half the districts in California and 
Massachusetts did, 

t 

£»en, in the districts that did spend noney, the level of expendi- 
ture ^as.duite low. More than AO percent of the* secondary districts 
toat repo'rted exoendttures spent less than $300 in fiscal year 19797 
^ostsecontiary expenditures were higher, with 40' percent speeding at 
least $3yS00. 

[ \ 

Improvement, Expansion, or Maintenance? 

• \ - * • 

Anotner element of the survey that is indicative of tfte types of 
ser/i:es provided .is the Question of how funds are distributed among 
uses for tne maintenance of programs, improvement of programs, addition 
o* new programs, ~>r addition of new services. The legislation clearly 
intends maintenance to be given a low priority for federal funds. 
Since "ederal funds cannot 'be identified at the district level separate 
and apart from State and local funds, the administrators were asked to 
estimate how all of tneir vocational education funds *ere used. More 
than 400 secondary districts and more than 170 postsecondary districts 
responded witn estimate's, 

Anong secondary districts, the*,use 5f funds *as % overwhelmi ngly for 

orogram nai ntenance , wmch is not surpr i sing. Programs remain ndre 
* 

alue from year to year than different, and tney cannot/be completely 
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revamped eacti year. Consequently, the expenditures on new programs and 

a 

services were much lower tnan expenditures on program maintenance. 
Seventy-four percent of the LEAs spent nothing on new programs and 90 
percent .spent less than 5 percent of their«budget for new services; 25 
percent t>f the LEAs spent nothing on program improvement and 69 percent 
'spent less than 10 percent on program improvement. 

> ^ostsecondary district data indicated the use of vocational educa- 
tion *unds iore in the spirit of the law, but more than half stiil 
aevotec a: 'east 50 percent of cneir budget to program r,ai ntenance. 
5'<:/-three oe r ce^t spent no ^.ore than 2 percent of them budget on 
accng new%rogr2ns , 71 percent spen^! no more than Z percent of their 
ouaget on adding new services, 17 percent spent no more than 2 percent 
'n program improvement , and 69 percent spent no more than 10 percent on 
program improvement. 

Tnese lata ar$ estimated and £>ased on a sample and therefore may 
oe suoject to error, However, it is safe to conclude that relatively 
few vocational education dollars are going to update curriculum and im - 
prove programs . Si nee tne bul < of the educat ion budget goes i nto in- 
structional and administrative salaries and facilities, this fact is 
not shocking. Only a sma^l part of the budget is available, for progr,am 
improvement. • /, 



-a 



istr ibution^ Resources: Target 'Popul ations 



Special populations are not required to be factored into the dis- 
tribution of YEA f^nds, but they are targeted for extra resources that 
must be purchased with a minimum percentage of the funds. Since ^con- 
straints are placed on the use of these funds, many States 1 choose to 
mcljde concentrations of target populations in their formulas for dis- 
tributing funds. Two questions are addressed here. First, to what ex- 
tent are States making use of Federal and State or local funds to 
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I purchase services for the special needs populations? Second, are the 
^ VEA and otner vocational education funds being allocated to districts 
with the greates; need based on their concentrations of speGial popula- 
tions? In other words, do districts with high concentrations^&f spe- 
cial populations shOw mgn per pupil expenditures of Federal funds, in- 
dicating tnat special compensatory servi ces^ are^ being provided?' States 
do not report their expenditures of set-aside funds by district, high 
total expenditure* do not guarantee that funds are, being Spent on those 
* targeted, but they are indicative of the effects of target mechanisms. 

'he VEA, n Section 11(1, requires that a minimum of 10 percent and 
20 percent of Section 102(a) fjnds must be spent on up to 50 percent of 
tne costs of serving the hanaicapped and the disadvantaged, including 
the . 1 united ^cngl i sh-proficient (LEP), respectively. The regulations 
, furtner restrict the expenditures to excess costs, defined as the total 
co*ts of vocational education for those in special^ cl asses , and as the 
costs over and above tne average per pupil costs for those ma in streamed 
in regul ar^ c 1 asses. •• 0 ^ 

j 

Tne VEDS reported for f.i seal' year 1979 both the Federal and the 
State and local outlays fbr the handicapped and disadvantaged and LEP, 
and the nj^nber who were enrolled in programs that used Federal dollars 
for special 'services. Therefore the reported enrollments and expendi- 
ture data include only those districts that could show actual expendi- 
tures of the Federal funds on special services. ' 

^— ** 

The enrollments of handicapped students thai were reported to VEDS 
as benefiting from the set-aside funds for fiscal year 1979 vary from 
virtually none (45 students enrolled) in Alaska to 5 percent of the 
" vocational education enrollment *1n Rhode Island. The national average 
enrollment, based on VEDS, was ,1.'8 percent. (The Office for Civil 
Rights survey, which was not limited on.ly to those* benefit! ng from spe- 
ci al services, showed 2.6 percent of all vocational education students 
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as Handicapped.) "Eight States reported less than* 1 percent of the en- 
rollment as handicapped Benef I'ciari^s of the set asides, while eight 
otners reported more than 3* percent.: The enrollments of disadvantaged 
and handicapped dropped »&Q percent and 50 percent;, respectively, from 
fiscal y&4r 1973 reported enrollments, ,refl ectrfig , the 4 1 imitations of 
restricting the reporting to 'beneficiaries" of set asides. Even using 
' the most liberal estimates based on the University of California survey 
(about douole the VEDS counts), the proportion of handicapped enrolled 
n vocational education programs falls far below 8 percent, the propor- 
tion of nandicapped estimated to be in*the total school populations ' 

Tne reported expenditures on the handicapped also varied widely 
among States 22 spent, l,ess than the 10 percent set aside, out 5 other 
^ States spent more than 14 percent--40 percent more than required (se£ 

Figure 1 1 1-3). The expenditures appear to be^ar little relationship to 
the percentages of handicapped enrolled in programs ,> indicating that if 
. 'the expenditure data are relatively accurate, there are large differ- 
ences^/anong States in the* excess costs of services and quite, possibly 
in the <mds of servic^^purchased . Alaska and Florida, for instance, 
repoVted more than 15 percent spent on the handicapped but show less 
than 1 percent of their enrollment as handicapped. Hawaii reported the 
second nignest rite* of enrollment of handicapped students jn the 
Nation, but reported only 3 percent spent on those students. 

The State and local match, which must^e at least i State or locai 
dollar for every Federal dollar, fluctuated greatly among the ^States., 
Four States--Loui siana , North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Oregon-~reported 
less than tne mandated match, the large 1 majority of the States matched 
somewhere between 1 to 1 and 2 to 1," and four States--Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Vermont, and II 1 inoi s--had matching ratio! on th£ order of 10, 
to 1. " . * 

The enrollments of the disadvantaged vary even more than the en- 
rollments of the handicapped, ranging from 2 percent of the total State 
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FIGURE III-3 



PERCENT OF SECTIONS 120 & 130 VEA FUNDS SPENT BY STATES 
ON SPECIAL SERVICES FOR HANDICAPPED BY NUM8ER OF STATES, FY 1979 



National Average. 9 0% 



17 



12 



10 



0-5 99% 6-7 99% 8-9.99% 10-11.99% 12-13.99% 14% or more 

Source: Vocational Ediication Data System, FY 1979 

»• i 

FIGURE HI-4 

, PERCENT OF SECTIONS 120 3M30 VEA FUNDS SPENT BY STATES, 
ON SPECIAL SERVICES FOR DISADVANTAGED BY NUMBER OF STATES, FY 1979 

20 



National Average 18.4% 



.0-13.99% 14-la99% • 17-19.99% 20-22.99% 23-25.99% 26% or more 

Source: Vocational Education Data System, FY 1979 
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• * * 

vocational^ education enrollment in New Hampshire to 33 ^peycent^ in^ 
Hawaii. The distribution' is shown in Figure III-3. Eleven States" 
reported less than 4 percent of their enrollment as disadvantaged, 
while 10 other States reported more thao c 12 percent of their enrollment} 
as disadvantaged. In 14 States, the percent of disadvantaged students* 
in vocational educatton was compared to the proportion of children from 
families Del ow the^lHrty line (see Table III-ll). ' Th« numbers sug- 
gest enrol Iments' below what would be expected by tjie percent of 
cnilaren below poverty. If the potential academically disadvantaged 
were included, :ne ratios would be even lower. 

w » 

Tne reported expenditures on special* services for the disadvantaged 
and uE? varied from a low of 9-percent in Kansas to a high* of;- 34 per- 
cent in Illinois (see Figure III-3). The State and locaf match was, in 
most States, 'between 1 and^2 dollars of State and local'money for every 
dollar of Federal money., There were some notable Exceptions, however. 
Four States--^ ssour i^Oregon , Vermont, and West Virginia--did not 
matcn every dollar of Federal money w]th a dollar of State or local 
-noney; four otner Stltes--Del aware , Florida, New Mexico, and New York 
--matched by more than 10 to 1. , 

* f % ' + 

* For botn the handicapped and the disadvantaged, there seems, to be 
little -relationship between the effo'rt to spend the set-aside Federal 
funds and State and local efforts to provide services. Many of the 
States with the very high. State- and local -to-Federal matches,, did not 
"Spend their set-aside share of the VEA money. 

This brief analysis describes trends m States and shows relative 
differences among States, but it must be interpreted with caution. The 
•/EDS enrollment data twere J united to students enrolled in districts re- 
cewinVvEA funds and wno incurred costs for special services, Expen- 
diture data canndt be evaluated precisely in terms of outlays because^ 
States are' allowed to carry over expenditures to following ( years. 
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The University of California survey showed that many districts that 
Actually enrolled and educated handicapped and disadvantaged students 
do not bother to use the funds set aside because of the difficulties in^ 
maintaining records of the special services, with the Result that the 
VEDS figures were low. fc 

TABLE IiI-11 " * * 



ESTIMATES OF THE REPRESENTATION OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



(1) (2) 
p ercent Children 3elow Percent Disadvantaged Rati«* of 

State P overty Level Students in Voc. Ed. (2) to (1) 

California 13.3 9.0 .65 

Colorado 2 10.7 5.1 * .48 

Florida 21.6 3.5 : 16 

Illinois 15.1 - • 15.8 « 1.05 

Kansas 3.6 4.5 .52 

Massachusetts 9.3 . 2.7 , .29 



.22 



jlew Hampshire '10.3 2.3 / 

New YorK ' * 13.1 6.4 .46 

North Carolina 17.8 10.7 .60 

Oklanoma 14.6 3.8 - .26 

Pennsyl/ama 12.6 4.3 * .34 

South Dakota 13.1 6.3 ' .48 

^xas 20.5 - 4.4 1 .21 

Utah - 8.0 . . 4.7 .59 

Source The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa^ 

r tion Ac:: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , Unversity of 
California, 1981 



The Effects of Concentrations of Target Populations on State 
Allocations 



The 1976 Act, it will be recalled, does not require States specif- 
ically to di s tribute funds to districts on the basis of concentration 
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of target populations, it requires only that the States juse specified 
'portions of the funds for target populations. nevertheless, many 
States did use concentration of target populations as a factor for 
distributing all or part of their funds. Therefore one might expect 
tne" resulting Federal expenditures to bear some relationship to the 
concentration. This factor was included injithe analysis of the 
consequences of the formula. 
# 

The two procedures used to analyze the distribution of resources, 
to districts in terms of target populations 'were described more fMy 
in Chapter II. First, districts within States were ranked according to 
tne estimates of concentration of target populations and arranged m 
quartiles--hign, mid-high, mid-low, and low. The expenditures per 
pupil were compared for the four quartiles. This procedure provides an 
estimate of the simple association of expenditures and concentration of 
target populations. Second, the independent effect of percentages of 
target populations enrolled on Federal expenditures per pupil was 
evaluated by multiple regression analysis, ^ which measures Che" change 
in the allocation occurring when the concentration of target population 
is changed, assuming other enables (e.g., tax wealth, unemployment 
rates, concentration of poverty) are held constant. f 

Examining the data in States ranked in quartiles according to the 
concentrations of target populations reveals tnat expenditures of VEA 
• *unds per pupil were high m those districts with high concentrations 
of disadvantaged and handicapped students . In order to^rfake the com- 
parison easier, the numbers presented in Tables 111-12 and 111-13 are 
indices derived by dividing the quartile's expenditures per pupil by 
the ' statewide average.* Thus indices over 1 indicate higher than 
average expenditures, and' indicee under 1 indicate lower than average 
expend! tures. ( 

I 
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TABLE 111-12 



INDEX 1 OF DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL AND STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED BY PROPORTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ST'JDElfTS WHO ARE HANDICAPPED, FY 1979 



f 9 

Largest | Quartiles 

* City Low Low-Mid High-Mid High 



Federal VEA Funds 



Cal i 'ornia 
Colorado r 
F 1 onaa 
Illinois 
Kansas 

Pennsyl vama 
S*th Oakot'a . - 
Texas # 



1.16 
1.31 

.95 
\$2 

.23 
2.20 
2.47 
.1.74 





• .86 




1.15 


*1. 17 


.82 


.73 


.97 


.95 - 


2.03 


.67 


.73 


2.88 


.50 


.34 


.98 






1.64 * 


,73. 


1.42 


1.03 


1.08 


.89 


.82 


1.09 


1.19 


l;58 


.80 


.67 



1.24 \ -3 

.50 V-1.36 

.88 1.27 

1.28 1.17 

1.39 .41 
Z.ZQ 

1.90, -- 3 

.81 l\22 



.36 -3 

.71 1.30 

.96 1.22 

.98 1.21 

1.51 .62 

1.23 1.22 



State and Local Funds 



California 1.18 

Colorado .71 

Florida * .92 

Illinois * .98 

Kansas .27 

South Dakota 1.92 



1. Iqdex represents expenditure* per student in quartvle compared to 
statewide average expenditure per student. 

2. First quartile, "low," includes the 25 percent of the enrollment 
in districts with the lowest concentration of handicapped stu- 
dents, next quartile, "low-mid," includes the 25 percent of the 
enrollment in districts with the 'next lowest concentration of 

A ^handicapped students, etc. • 

3. In these States there was too little difference between the expen- 
ditures per pupil, so they were grouped into three distinct cate- 
gories, not four. * , 

Source: Data col 1 ected* ^ron States by the University of California, 
1980 v # ' 
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TABLE 1 1 1-13 



'NDEX 1 OF OISTRIBUTION'OF FEDERAL AND STATE AND kPCAL FUNDS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS CLASSIFIED 8Y PROPORTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SJtfKNTS WjjO ARE DISADVANTAGED* FY 19-79 



Federal VEA' Funds 

Col orado 
"1 on da 
1 1 1 inois 
Kansas 

♦^ennsyl vania 
South Oak-ota 
Texas 



Largest 
City ' 



Low 



Quart i-1 es 

Low-Mid Hicpi-Mid 



Higrj 



1.31 


- .64 : 


.59 


1.11 


"1.54 


.95 


1.23 


.78 


1.0£ 


1.02 


.92 


.64 


.99 ' 


1.02 


1.45 


->.23- 


> .32 


75 


, 1.39 


1.99 


2.20 


' .57 


. 70 


1.12 4 


2.21 


2.47 . 


" .42 


. .84 


.35 


A 1.53 


1.74 


.76 


1.00 - 


.99j 





State and Local Funds 

Colorado 
Florida 
Illinois 
Kansas 

South DaKOta Y 



.71 ' 
.92 



>7 
1/92 



1.07 


I. if 




84, 


1,32 


.-1.16 ' 


.92 


' 1, 


10 


.93 


.88 


1.04 


1. 


03 


+ K08 


'.96 


1.09 


1 


19 


1.68 


.84 


1.26 




65 


.87 



1. 



2. 



index' represents expenditures per student in quartile compared .to 
statewide average Expenditure per student. 

First quartile, /low," Includes the 25 percent of the- enrol lment 
in districts wi£n the lowest concentration of disadvantaged stu- 
dents next quartile, "low-mid," includes the 25 percent of the 
enrollment in districts with the next lowest concentration of dis- 
advantaged students, etc. 



/ 

Source: Oata collected from States by the University of California 
1980 / 
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Kansas was the only State examined in ^c> both the VEA and the 
State ana- local expenditures were below average for secondary districts 
with high concentrations of handicapped students.; In five of the eight 
States, expenditures' per , pupil in the ^ di stricts with hi gh-mid 
concentrations of handicapped were also higher than average. 

\ 

Six of^seven States examined showed high VEA expendi tures* in dis- 
tricts with high concentrations of dl sadvarrtaged students. Florida was 
tne only anomaly. In five of the States the expenditures per pupil in 
nign concentration districts^ere at least 40 percent above the state- 
wide average. In 5k States, tne districts in tne high-mid quartile 
also snowed higher than average expenditures. High State and local 
exoena* tures , however, did not follow consistently the concentration of 
jisadvantaged students. the patterns of expenditures of State and 
local funds were juich nore random with respect to concentrations of 
soecial need students. 

In the States in wnich the independent effect of the concentration 
of disadvantaged was tested at the secondary level , three--1 1 1 1 noi s , 
Oklahoma, and ?enns)l vania--showed statistically significant effects of 
concentration of disadvantaged on total Federal expenditures per pupil 
(see Table III-14). 1 ** In the other five States there was no -significant 
effect. 

Three States, California, Illinois, and New York, showed signifi- 
cant effects of' concentrations of handicapped on expenditures per pu- 
pil. In the other six States, the tai*get population showed no indepen- 
dent effect on the distribution of funds. Since the proportion of 
funds set aside for LEP is small, the effects were not tested.. . 

This analysis indicates that with the current funding procedures, 
even without specifically-targeting the distribution of fun ds to spe- 
cial populations, Federal dollars would flow preferentially to those 
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TABLE* 111-14 

* V * 

♦EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION OF DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 
s STUDENTS ON VSA EXPENDITURES IN SECONDARY SCHOOL DJSTR.ICTS, 

ri 197^ , 

Disadvantaged • • "Handicapped 

* * independent Independent 1 

3 State' * 1 ' - Effect c * ' Effect 



California , .« NA 

Colorado None^ JT „ None 

lorida '« None r * fc ^ % None 



None £ 

New fork. M , ^ None \^ ^ 



IHinois \ / + * , 



Oklahoma ■ ^ ' " \ - - None 



i " NQne - 9 



Pennsyl /ania _ c 

Soutn Dakota ^ ^ne 

Texas * No/ie " - Solne ♦ 

• ' ' . -V : . •• 

* Significant at p_<0.05 * . , * ^ - . 

t* Significant at p _< O.'Ol * . " $ ~* 

*** Significant at p_< 0.001 % # > x . " ^ * ^ 

1. The ^independent effect is the regression coefficient v which mea- 
sures the change in the allocation resul tin& from a change ifi one 
item, with all other items held constant. v • 

. i 

Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Interstate and Intrastate Allocations' , University 
of California,, 1981 ~ 7 ~7 
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>dvantaaed.- arW* 



districts wuh tne* mqhest concentrations of di sadvantaged 
handicaooea. 7ms analysis indiw-tes how funds, are di stributed to 

0 - ' 7— * r 

districts «itn r'espect to acqr&33_r^. rtee_d_,_ not 3n wnon they are spent or 
now. * ' " „ « , • . , ' 

Though ;nost of t^e attention on ^se^vi^es for tne special pODu'a- 
t;oA§ nas seen at tne classroom 'eve^, the set asUes a' so apply to 
SuDpart 3 funds, Prolan Ipprove^ect 'and Supfwrti ve Services. Ihus , ^ 
tne **ntent of the Act *s 'or /Subpart 3 funds, sucn as s those for" 
research and cjrr^c- jn development, to oe us-ec also 'or spec -a" 
se r ^:es f :r tne tarzetec pop-'anons at t n e State /e/V . ^ "or t n e 
*n":ed States as a *ny e, tne ScAs "eoctec vpenc'ng tne *; 'ow^ 
pe r centages o f -ececa ..nas as set asides *or excess crrsts, *n e \ cn ^ 3 
tne 'ec's'ated acci / i t ' es xt^ance arc. lo^nse'^c, 5 oe^ce**., 3 **e- 
.and *nse r ^*ce *'a;i^9, 13 percent, Curriculjn 3eve*ocnent, 23 percent, 
^esearcn, 25 percent, Exenp«ary 3r ograns, 10 percent."* > no case 
was tne -expenditure near tne 3*0 percent nancicappec o : jS 2" sad wantages 
rset asides, tnat apples to tn'e Section 1 ZZ a) fjncs. r -» r tnernor^ 1 tne 
States not Tiatcn -ecera set-3S*ce dOi . ars , speeding on y . State* 
' or 'oca 1 -0* i ar for every 5 -ece^a 1 djor'ars. 



T,tf* erenC2S anon ^ ^'ocwiCja' itates ^e^e eve* ~ore st~i<*ng. 
:a^:*orn*a accounted- £ z r nea"'y na:'o* tne S:ate ^ncs -sed *or tar/get 
popu'at'pns. %g^ty-s*x States arc a*' of tne tern, tor-e\ reported n o 
exc-e^c* tj^es o^t o-* S^opart 3 out* ays spec'ica"'"*/ tarred t'o. tne 
nanc^caooeQ ang cisadya n taced anc '^.i-ed i ng» i sn»prof* c*ent ""or ''•'sea* 
year 1979 . ?nere f ore tne ourcen*fe*l on tne *^ca» education agencies 
to ~2<e ^p tne d: tff er^nce. f j^i set -asides had to cone^ out of wnat 
*as c: striputed to tne districts, i en r,eanf tnat tneir^ effect; /e 
oe r cent set, asices «e r e actual 'y 25 percent .higher [tne r.atio of 
Suopart 3 f ^nds to Suooa'r^ 2 £jncs] and e"ectwely comprised 25 and — 
1'2.5 oer.ceftt o** tne*^ grants, net 20 and 1*3 percent,* * * 
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Distribution of Resources: Occupations 



T he distribution of resources according to the occupations for 



•raining is offered cannot be described directly. In most States 
nonal educatipn collars are not accounted for*£y occupational pro- 
an<2 tnus tne/e are no data to analyze tne flow of fftnds tQ pro- ^ 
o/rams fn fiscal year 1979. -Programs for di f ferent occupations ma^re- 
qu"*e /ery different oer oupil expenditures, yet nx)st States distribute 
*^n<is to eJigiD'e "ecipients on tie 'oasfs of a straignt formula dis- 
Du r s^eit, «r'cn *s " r, G^De n ^e r| t 3 f tne 
w ? t~ */i <«*~n *z r % <- * 'ere^t *Acjoafons. 

: :s: -e-^ourse^er't ~2Ce ^efoc -tie xcuoationa 1 orogram cost 
a-tT""at ^ ca' / ta<en "nto account *n tne*"ec ioie n ts' expenditures. 



'•'fer'ences "i co*ts associated 
."n .those States tnat use a. 



StS arfc , 



^ess'te Vfe 'ac< o" ,progran co^z accounting data, information 
aoSut t~e ^se inr3 t"us distribution of r esources for gccupatioos can be 
■ o **r~ec . ^ost jse'jl 'or t.h- ; s reference coin? are 1 1 )*"the tota 1 en- 
-c"*-e~ts 1 * eac^ of tie various ^)C*cuoationaJ programs, [2} the oat- 
ter-s a* . e^o> * s by ^acfc, sex, etwcity, -and target population, 

a^- 2, tne oa.tte^rns :* enroVient according t^.tne expected wages and 

* ' «* 

e°o" :v^en* :oocr: u ni ties tne occuoations. 

Enrol Isient by Occupation • - . ■* 



/ 



A'tnougn :rv£ tota 1 enrow7<en: vocational education :n fiscal 
year »nc"jcrg fose m short- ten agult programs*, was 17.3 

*v*>*on, 3n : y ~5 Descent of the students *ere in occupational ly 
ssecif^c srcgrans--tnose concentrating on a'S"en m el c *n sufficient 
sestn to be evened preparation 'or enploy^en^ m tnat field. 



/ 



"he orcoortTon o* st-dents *n occGpa^tional ly soecific orogra.us 
#a r, ec ccns' serao 1 < by le*el of education. Seccndery programs, because 
o* tie r«e*af /e *~cortance J cf CS^E and mc'scia'^arts, and because of 
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the, VEOS reporting procedure which counts all students below the Uth 
grade as being m non-occuoattonal ly specific programs, have the lowest 
proportion of occupati onal ly specific enrollment,. Postsecondary 
programs have the honest prooortion (see Table II 1-15). 

TABLE Ill-ii 

PERCENT CF TOTAL ENROLLMENT rN OCCUPATIONAL/ SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 



7 



-eve' z f ^cation 


i 


°ercent 


Senear/ J 




» 29.5 


3 os: sec ore a*/ 




32. Z 


Acj> t , ' ong :e r m 




37,5 


Ac_' : , snort te r m 




si.: 



So^rc'e r ne* Vccationa 1 Education Data System, 1979 



n Q numoe^s enrol 1 esa *n occwoationally soecific programs also var- 
ied anc^g States, suggesting liferent priorities ^ tne jse of -ecer^al 
fjncs. >e States **tn tne~r: gnest proportion of students' in soeci/ic^ 
jqo / preoarar ' > ove n 73 oe^cent) ^were ^a^ne, Minnesota, and *asn;ng- 
ton. ~he States *:tn tne, lowest percentage Mess~than 20 percent j *ere 
Arvona, Iowa, New Jersey, msc'onstn, and ^yofy^gy* 
* • 

Tne /E"S :esc*?oes enrolments *o "ore tnan ;2CVc • 'ferent occjoa- 

t'onal programs ov secondary, oostseconcary , and adult enrol'menc. An 

examination of- tne '^eVat we- s" ze o* the secondary enrollments, however, 

reyea 1 s tnat aoput o-ne-thn ~c " of tne students are concentrated *n on i y 

su occupational *prog p am^. Agricultural ^rcduct'on, Seneral v ercnan- 

2* t smc, Accounting an,c Con^t *-g Cccjoat'qns , >5\1 :ng, Of'ice w acn-nes, 

and -Sen era 1 C#*"*ce, Ste^o^raony, Secretary. , 'and* <?el ated Occjpati ois , 

anc Au:o Renames.' 1 " n ese a*e an org tne "'ore trad' vena!' ^ocat^ona 1 • 

• - 

educat*on prograns-*o* f *ce occupations, vocation" agncu tjre, ar<3 the 
Aver-p03w'' ar auto nec^an • cs. * * :t does not ~ean, "cwe/er, tnat orogr&ms 
*sr newer occjoatisns ^ot *rc*eas:nG. it is rore . i<e.y tnat the 
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six programs are simply those\that are more commonly offered, since the 
s< i 1 1 s (with the exception of agricultural production) are not loca- 
tion-soeci«fic. * * 

In the* postsecondary enrollment theYe-is also, a concentration: 
about one tmrd of the enrollees are "5-till "in six programs, but the 
dominant programs are different. The most common 'postsecondary pro- 
grams are Real Estate, Nursing , „Supervi sory a,nd Administrative Manage- 
ment, Electronic Technology, Accounting and Computing Operations; and 
Stenograph^ : , Secretarial,, and Related Occuoations. Gi /en the -titles 
jsec, ^ese orograns ioOQzr to be more technical tnan secondary 
orograns and assxiadbd with new and emerging- occupational needs. 

tie snort-term adult programs, c i reman Training (frequently for 
/ol unteer 'departments w rural areas) dominated tne enrollments, witn 
Of'ice Occjcations tne next most popular. * 

v he on*/ersity of California analyzed enrollments by occuoation 

based on data v rcm 'our ^States , California, Illinois, Florida, and 

Colorado: At tne secondary leveV there was some deviation from the 

national enrolment patterns, but all had v*ery heavy enrollments in the 

office occupations. progVams. In eacn State there was at teast ^bne 

5ccjoat>onal nome economics program with a very high enrollment, but it 

was "iot tne same program m.eacn State. ^ 

V' • ■ 

Enrollment by Sex\ Race, Ethnicity, and Special Need 

Tne su program tnat had tne**g\eatest concentration at 'she %ec- 
onOary level predominantly female "enrol lment. - 3ecause wom^n are 
much .-lore concentrated m a small number of programs than -en ^are, 
either women have been of'ered more limited opportunities or 'ewer 
woraen are ta<"ng advantage of the complete range of opportunities. 
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There were more difference* in programs at the postsecondary level 
in the four spates than at the secondary level. In Calrfornia the, most 
popular programs among women were Real Estate and Accounting* in 
Illinois tney were Nursing and 3oo<keeping; in Colorado they w m ere 
^per* l sory . and — Admmstrati — Ha n a ge m eft? — am/ Accoun ting, and — tn— 
FVorida -hey were Nursing and Administration, followed by Law Enforce- 
ment. * ' * 

In the four States -there were np^ discernible patterns io enroll- 
ments sy r ace or etnn^city, as there was for sex, A simple progran-by- 

« 

orzz~m comparison oy ^ace or etnn • c ity woo' i be, irrelevant because, 
,n' *<e women pr handicapped pooul ations , the praport^ons' of" 3 , ac<s or 4 
-isoanics are not uniform across tne country. One^woul^ not expert , 
*or example, to f nc a ^arge numoer of olac<s in vocational agriculture 
simply because tnese programs^ tend to be strongest in States with rela- 
tively sma'f minority populations, "urtner, due to* the sma'l 1 nomoer of 
enrollees *or some etnnic groups aha some targeted populations, per- 
centages are less descriptive ana more susceptible to' statistical 
error.' ~nere*ore« a more appropriate question wnen looking at enroll- 
ments is *netner tnere are any differentials by ^ace, ethnicity, and 
i 

*sex m terms of tne employment ocportup* ties £ or wmch tne training is 
directed* 0 ' 



The Economic Potential of the Programs: Who Is Prepared fqr the • , 
• "Setter" Jobs? » • 

The Jmve^ity of California created two r^asures of tne economic 
potential of tne occupational program: ' 'I) the relative rlnKing of 
expected wages of the occupatiocs f or which the training is " intended, 
i ao<}~{2) the relative ran<in$ of the expected employment opportunities 
jjfryi , 0/ tne" occupations for whVch the teainong is intended, * Tne precise 
' ' methodology, i s* described in Appendix F . * The Cal l forma researchers 
then ranged »al 1 occupational programs for whicJi emfjloyrient data 'were 
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available accorfing^) trie tw*o measures and. .for* each measure di/ided 
tnem into mgh, roia-ftigh, mid-low, and I\w-*'qu^rti >es. The high 
quart i«e* 'or tne first measure, for example, contained the programs 
wtn t*ne 25 percent of the enrollments that could exoec"t the highest 
'wages., -"ne enrollments in eacn quaxtile were then analysed with 
respect to characteristics of. those enrdHed, e.g., sex, race, 
ethnicxty, and special need, for ootn secondary and oostsecondary 
progrH 

Expected Wages 

As "a: es I ' -.5 ana ' ' '. 7 . snow , :ne nost st r i<ng* pattern m 
enro ..ment ' " tens of ex sec tec wages ' s tnat women are predominantly 
*n 1 ow-wage programs. In secondary programs, ^drly *7Q percent of tne 
women *e r e m^tne below-average wage occupations, ana less than 13 
oe r te°t *e r e enro 'ec in orograms leading to minest-wage joos. in 
postseco^ca^y crog r ans, it was only s" igntly less strung, about 50* 
oerce^t *e r e "n pel >*-2ve r age wa^e srograns aoojt 12 percent we r e 
i\ tne honest-wage orograns. Of tne men, however, only about H 
oe^cent an/ *.5 sercent, "espect '/? ly , were en ro f 1 ecf' in * second a ry and v 
cos: secondary urograms *or lew-wage jobs, and Tiore than -iu per£e/it ^nd 
aoout 35'3e r cen't we^e *n fc orograms expected to lead to hignest^wage 
# ;.oos. t 

# * 

~ne patterns o£ race and etnn^c 1 ^ were l*ess ororounced. In two 
States, Colorado andf^grida, olacxs *ere mucn les^ M<ely to be 
traced for high-wage joos and mucn pore likely to be trained for low- 
wage;5jao$ : n an no?-riisoahic whi*es at tne seconcary level. In Illinois 
the *same iatte^n emerged H out it was less pronounced. In California, 
nowever, olac<s were mo r e heavily enroll ecj in secondary programs for 
- Vgh-wage ;oos tnan *ere* non-^s^anjc whites,. Hispanics seemed as well 
representee as non-^spamc wti:tes *i all four States, in both 
secondary and postseconcary programs. f • 
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:a3l£ : 1 1 -is 

ANALYSIS Of PERCENT PARTICIPATION Of E^HNLC/SEX GROUPS IN 
^QariONAL PROGRAMS CLASSIFIED S? ^OGRAM WAGE IND1CA T 0R , 
^ SECONDARY LEVEL [ll'h £' <2~ri GRADE}, 1979 
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* TABLE II 1-17 

ANAL'S'S Of °ERC*NT PARTICIPATION OF GROUPS IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
' - ASSIF IE3 8Y PROGRAM ^AGE INDICATOR, f ?OSTSECONOARY LEVEL, FY 1979 . 

Native ' 



State 


Enrol 1 . 


, Male 


F ema 1 e 


fihi te 


3 lack' 


Hist). 


AsiSn 


Amer. 










Cal i fern 3 










r 








Mid-1 cw 
♦ - 9 n ' 


31.1 
21. L 

7 

22. 1 


22. 3 
20.3 
25. 7 
3". . 3 


41,3 
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25.3 
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, 20. 3 
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22.0 


'34.9 
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' 22.3 
'21.1 
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20.7 
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24] 7 
23.4 
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25.4 
19.9 
27.4 
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;3,755 




23,594 


1,332 


2, 523 { 
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~ w ±r> f , 29. -s 21. 5 2^2 

2V. 5 26. 7 20.3 22. 7 23.7 

M^-vin 2?." 22. 3 * 35. 5 31.5 23. 0 

^ 24., 37. 1 13. 3 24.3 25.5 

"3Tiu. °75,531 ^5, 933 -i0,5|8 57,347 12,3.. 
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gn Kh 37.2 f-12.3 . # ?*.7; 20.^ n 

i^P/ 55.241 ^,16f;3,903^3,li3 ^,407 432 



^Trce ~>e Distr^on o* *etfera1 gjnd s /JndeAhe Vocational Elation 
Set. Interstate* ar<c. intrastate Allocations , JmversVty 0. 
Califor-na,^ iyol " , I 
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The patterns for t.ne target populations are particul arly. surpris-' 
mg, since one might expect tfte target populations to- be excluded from 
££e program^ «or the highest paying jobs. In fact, in the three States 
T n^*wjhicn data *were analyzed, the handicapped in high ^schools were 
enrcniea irnsrograms for high-wage jobs at a much higher than average 

/pate [ T aDle III-L8). This did not hold aftne postsecondary level in 
tne two Stages examined ' for which data were available. There the 
disadvantaged (and handicapped were enrolled more heavily in programs 
^ra^ar^rtq for'the lowest paying jobs. , * 

* *ne i: sad/antagec were en'^yUod in secondary programs for hign 

Bay'ig joos a: aDOut tne same rate as the total 'State enrollment, but 
tney aiso were more neavily enrolled .in % progrWis for the low paying 
joos/ Particularly :^ Florida .(50 percent"). At -the postsecondary 
'evel, in tne two Stages examined, they were more li'^efy to^ be in low 
expected wage programs. > ♦ 

expected wages according to the sizS of the community (Table III- 
l"if indicate no consistent patterns amofaj the five States examined, 
^os -ngeles seems to of'er programs e or higtier-wage jobs than tne rest 
o f Ca'i'orma, and r jral South 3a<ota offers very few programs 'leading 
to mgn-wage ;oos. Otnerwise, localities' patterns are relatively sim-- 
liar to Srate averages. % f 

c * 

Employment Opportunities \_y %> 

*\ 

An examination of programs with respect to" the expected employment 
ooportuni ties y>ej ss :uite different patterns by sex (see Tables III -20 
and III —2 1 * - 4 women are much more concentrated in- high opportunity 
programs r at tne secondary level in four of tne five States, and in 
three oiit of four in hign opportunity programs at tne postsecondary 
"eve*. Colo^do is tne OQly except ton 'to 'that pattern. , 

/ 
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TABLE II 1-18 

ANALYSTS CF PERCENT PARTICIPATION OF TARGET POPULATIONS 
IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS CLASSIFIED 8Y PROGRAM WAGE INDICATOR, 

FY 1979 



State 


Enrol Iment 


Secondary Programs 


Colorado 




LOW 


34.2 


M^d-low* 


1 3. 7 


Mi 3-n;gn 


20.3 


**> gn 


25.3 / 


Florida 






25.1 V 


Mid-low 


27.7 ^ 


Mid-hign 


26.0 


Hign 


"20.1 

* * 
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Low 
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Mid- low 


25.0 
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Source. 
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2^.5 
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26.4 
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9.3 
21.3 
1§.3 



23.3 
21.5 
23.7 
26.0 



i 



27.4 
32.4 
22.4 
17.3 



23.2 
35.5 
20.3 
15.5 



22.5 
14.4 
24.3 
38.4 



37.9 
14.0 
19.3 
28.8 



13.5 
24.2 
28.5 



43. 5 
22.9 
11.0 
17.4 



28.7 
32.9 
21.0 
17.4 




Limited 
'Engl ish- 
Prof lcient 



15.9 
29.6 
31.5 
23.0 



N/A 



30.7 
17.0 
20.6 
31.8 



26.0 
20.7 
36.1 
17.2 



22.5 
46. V 
12.8 
18.6 



-he d istribution of.^edeVal Fun'ds Under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , Unwersity 
o' California, 1981 - ° 
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TABLE MM9 



PARTICIPATION £Y STRATA OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
CLASSIFIED BY WAGE L£V|^ INDICATOR, SECONDARY, FY 1979 



State 

Cal i forma 
Low • 
*id-low 
Mid-high 
High 



Rur*\ 



28.58 
22.25 
33.-51 
• 15.66 



Small , Large 
Cities , Cities- 



23.57 
28.83 
27.64 
14.96= 



30.15 
34.65 
21.31 
13.89 



Suburban Largest 
Ring * City 



26*23 
29.09 
25.84 
18.83 



12.78 
14.70 
25.08 
477M 



Total 



25.79 
27.19 
26.02 
21.01 



Total Number 15,083 1 117,005, 54,084 41,578 * 48^*243 277,743 



Colorado 



LOW , . 

Mid-low 

Mid-mgti 


■ 31.7 . 
* 28.2 * 

10.1 ♦ 

29.9 


20.3 
34 5 

15: 9 

29.5 


•33.4 
•22.1 
25.9 
18.5 


25.5 
16.6 
22.7 
35.2 . 


21.5 
38.5 
15.5 
24.5 


25.8 
' 27.0 
18.4 
28.8 


Total Number 


5,550 


6,484 


• 5,282 ■ 


13,104 


9,315 


40, 735 



Florida . 

Low w ~ - 
-Mid-low 
.^id-high 
Migh 



23.98 
-31. 61' 
• # 20.60 



-25,92 
27.01 
27.49 
19.57 



25; 
26.64 
24.88 
22.59 



23.10 
* 33.50 
22.35 
16.05 



Total tyimber 17,541 81 ,058 73,281 



Illinois 
Low 

Mitf-low 

Mid-high 

Hi*gh 



21.92 
30.05 
25.14 
22.90 



Total JSumber 36,474 



Soutfr Dakota 
low 

Mid-low ~ 
Mid-high 
High ^ 

Total Number 



.17 
80.27 
12.94 
6.63, 

* "603 



Source 




' 19.91 
23.08 
29.46 
31.56 



29.18 
19.58 
24.6a 
26:61 



21.00 ' 
30'. 35 
21.53 
27.12 



0 

100. QO 
0 

0 . 
. 64 



-26.10- 
27.72 
26.05 
20.13 



34,887 206, Til 



'24.89 
24.99 
23.87 
26.24 



6,430 '68,037 48,976 215,973 



7.49 

- 6-. 02- 
55.18 
.311.10 

299 



\Z.X 
37.9 
32.74 
10/96 

/.961 



The SUs£ributi-pn of Federal funds Under the Vocational Educa - 
tion Act Interlstatr^and Intrastate Allocations, University of 
-Cal ifo*rnia,'19j31 : 
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TABLE I II -20 ^ 

ANALYSIS OF- PERCENT PART IC I PAT I ON - OF ETHNIC, RACIAL, AND SEX GROUPS IN 
"K'oNAt PROGRAMS CLA SIFIEO BY a^OYMENT OPPOWUNI Y INDICATOR, 
SECONDARY LEVEL (11TH & 12TH GRAPE) , ~ 1979 



Sxite- Enroll- Wle Female , White 



Cal i forma 

; tow 

' Mid-low 

Mid-high 

Hign 



11.7' 
37.5 
13.7 
32.1 



21.5 
45.2 
15.4 
17.9 



TD*AL ' 269,510 115,530 
Colorado 



Low 

Mid-low 
Mu-nigh 
Higti » , 

TOTAL 

Florida 
Low, 

Mid-] ow 

Mid-nigh 

High 



33.3 
30.6 
19.3 
t6.8 



17.2 
53.1 
13.1 
16.6 



4.2 
31.6 

43T0 

153,029 



46.6 
11.9 
24.4 
17.0 




Asian 



9.3 
34.1 
20.3 
36.4 



Nat we 
Amer. 



10.8 
39.3 
17.9 
32.1 



175,625 



■31,238 14,124 17,114 25,357 



40>6 


32.2 


40.1 


17.8V 


28.0 


Z1A 


23. 3\ 


s 21.1 


17.14 


18.3 


18.7 


. 15.1 


1,166 


4,222 


212 



L1.08F 1,490 



23. a 
' 35.9 
20.6 
► 19.6 



35.7 
18.4* 
17.3 
28.6 



47.6 
13.8 
21.8 
16.9 



28.2 
21.3 
14.5- 
44.^ 



35.2 
,16.0% 
17.9 
31..0 



29.4 
23.5 
13.0 
34.1 



33.7. 
15.5 
12.7 
38.2 



281 

.i 



12.5 18.7 
17.7 
35.8 



24.1 
22.7 



TOTAL 189,673 
Illinois 



Low 

Mid-low 
Mid-high 
High 

TOTAL 

South Dakota 
Low 

* Mid-low 
Mid-high 
High 

TOTAL 



30.5 
14?4 
25.2 
28.9 



73,933 115,740 142,294 40,284 15,744 



1,236 203 



3.1 
23.1 
10.7 



8.9 
15.6 
29.1 
4^6. 3 



31.7 
12.3 
24.7 
31.3. 



25.7 
21.5 
32.1 
20.8 



27.4 
25.3' 
29.6 
17.7 



'32.6 
20.4 
26:3 
20.7 



27*1 
13.0 
30.5 
29.4 



208,341 101,671 106,^70 163,551 36,091 7,381 1,141 177 




51.5 
21.9 
10.5 
16.1 



10.8 
0.5 
18.1 
7p.6 

609 



3^3 
55.1 

' 69 



Wrce- The Distribu tion of.federal Funds Under the V ocational Education; 
S0U - rCe - Act: interstate and Intrastate^! locations , Un iversity 5? J 
s California, RSI ] * ? _ 
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TABLE I 



ANAL YS IS OF PERCENT PARTICIPATION jjf ETHNIC, RACIAL-, AND SEX GROUPS IN 



State 



Enrol 1 . 



teLASsiFisd av employment opportunities indicator , ■ 

/POSTSECONBARY LEVEL, FY 1979 

> — /' / 

/ . * ■ \ 

Nativ^ 

White Black Hisp. Asian Amer. 



Ma 1 e <F ema 1 e 




19.0 
30.7 
23;9 
21.4 



21.9 
30.3 
32.3 
15.5 



19. .4 
30.6 
30.2 
19*9 



TOTAL 504,306 271,138 233,668 389,467 38,766 47,961 23,453 5,159 
Colorado 



Low 
Mid-low 
Mid-high 
High 

TOTAL 

F Ion da 

Low 

Mid- low 

Mid-mgh 

Hign 

TOTAL 

Illinois '- 

low 

Mid-ilow 

Mid-high 

High 



23.4 
25.5 
25.5 
20.7 



31.5 
27.2 
13. 1 
23.3 



24.5 
2^>2 
34.9 
17.4 



23.8 
24.9 
24.9 
21.3 



26.3 
30.0 
23.1 
15.6 



24.6 
,28.5 

29.0 
"17.9 



31.0 
19,9 
34.S 
14.9 



41.1 
28.7 
26.2 
(6.0 



23.3 
12.5 
41.1 
23.1 



29.4 
19.3 
36.3 
14.1 



33.7 
21.8 
27.1 
17.4 



41. 
17. 
25. 
16. 



74/662 34,346 40,316 56,268 12,044 5,397 



26.0 
24.0 
16.7 
33.3 



41.9 
20.1 
23.2 
14.9 



11.9 
27.6 
10.8 
49.3 



27.0 
21.3 1 
17.5 
33.3 



21.4 
33.6 
13.3 
31.7 



27.5 
27.7 
14.6 
30.2. 



32.9 
25.4 
28.1 
13.6 



35.3 
24.1 
29.1 
11.5 

688 



23.7 
29.1 
27.9 
19.4 



33,174 13,72$ 14,448 28,561 1,332 2,517 413 351 



32.3 
18.5 
34.3 
14.3 

265 



24.1 - 27.7 

31.5 25.8 

14.1 14.3 

30.3 32.1 



TOTAL 115,105 54,412 60,693 91,423 13,744 3,072 ~ 1,390 476 

1 ■ *• , 

Source: The Distribution of Federal Funds Under the Vocational Education 
Act: Interstate and Intrastate Allocations , University of 
California, 1981 
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Mi'nomy students are more concentrated in programs with higher 
/.than 'average enpl oyment .opportunities in Florida, less concentrated in 
Illinois, and aocut aver.age in tjie other two States. In secondary 
institution's, the special needs populations enroll in greater . 
1 percentages in programs with more employment opportunities, 
* • * 

* 

C SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

\ 

«. 

In mandating the stWy of vocational education, the Congress re- 
vested in'omation on- the distribution of all vocational education 
ff jn:s oy four oojects, enrollments, services, target "popul ations , and 
occupations. Scnools do not normally organ ize«tneir financial accounts ^ 
m terns V these objects, but the N IE study has responded' not only to 
the questions in ^nicn the Congress declared 'an interest but also to 
tne policy issues wnicn yiose questions imply. ^ 

Enrolments and the distribution of Funds . The Federal Government . 
distributes 7EA funds to the States and territories on the basis <^ 
population, not 'vocational education enrollments. Wi thin 'States, how- 
ever, enrollments drive the distribution of all vocational education 
f^nds. All States distnoute VEA funds by a formula that includes en- 
rollment in one fashion or another. * 

, The aosence of enrolment from the formul'a determining the Federal 

grants to the States' lias implications for the number of VEA dollars per 
v student, because- enrol lments are not proportional to population, Voca- 
tional education enrol lmerits per 1000 population vary among States and 
territories by a ratio of more trhan 3 to 1 for total' enrollments and by 
more than 4 to 1 for the occupational ly specific enrollments. There- j 
fore, States with, Jo* rates, of enrollment receive 'relatively more 
\ dollars per pupj.l ^than States with high rates of enrolment. Thus, the 
impact of (( sYEA funds* on programs can vary substantially arno^ng States. 
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+ Not only enrollments influence' the distribution of funds; 
particular characteristics of; enrol Iment', suc-h as level of educatipn, 
race and ethnicity P of students,* and community svze', may a]^o affect 
distribution. * . 

Enrollments by^level of education **do pot seem to be related sys- 
tematical ly ? to the distribution of funds. The VEA set aside for post- 
secondary and adult programs is 15 percent of the funds available under 
Subparts..2 and 3, but the actual outlays in fiscal year 1979 for these 
programs came to abou£ 26 oercent of the funds. Forty percent of the 
total vocational education enrollment wa* in postsecondary and adult 
programs in that year. Sixty percent of t the total ^ ro 1 1 men t in 
occupational ly specific programs was in postsecondary and adult 
programs. -^The States show no systematic, association between relatively 
high, enrollments i/i postsecondary and adult programs arid relatively 
high VEA expenaitures on those programs. 

Similarly, there does not seem -to be" a systematic association 
between relatively h,igh enrollments in postsecondary and adult programs 
and relatively high levels 'of State' and local expeaditures on these 
programs. This may be due to the fact that postsecondary and adult 
programs have* other sources of revenue that are not reported", the 
1 arge^s^" of wnich i& tuition. For thvs reason, the' needs for Federal 
f-un^s that* po st secondary and acrflt programs* may have are not strictly 
comparable to those of secondary programs, which' do not produce^ tJi tion 
income. * / . ^ , ^ 

• < \ H " * 4 - 
Enrollments by race and ethnicity, are not used as\£actors m State 

distribution formulas'. VEDS data shqw that racial and ethnic minori- 
ties are generally represented in secondfr^* pryDgrartfs at lower rate* 
than are' nonmi non ty students, which means that they benefit less from 
VEA funds. . 
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A question frequently raised'with respect to enrollments has to do 
witfc the effect of community size upon the di sjtribution of funds. Are 
the recipients of vocalional education * funds advantaged or disadvan- 
taged if they are located in a large city district, a rural district, 
or a suburban district? The rural secondary LEAs in most of the States 
analyzed received^ fewer VEA funds .per pupil than other secondary LEAs, 
even though they generally had higher per unit costs for programs 
because of their' small -size. "The largest cities in the same States 
received higher VEA allocations than the State average, but their State 
and local expenditures were ^rela-ttvely low. LaVge city programs, like 
'those in small districts, have* higher than average operating costs, and 
they also have more competition for local tax /evenue. Therefore, the 
financial needs of both large city districts and small rural districts 
•are proportionally greater than^'those of other districts. 

1 • 

Services and the distribution of Funds . There are three ways in 
which services are specified in the Act; they are listed in the sub- 
parts as either mandatory or permitted activities; they are targeted to 
special' services for the special populations;* and they are stated as 
priorities /or services to be used to improve and expand programs 
'rather than maintain existing programs. 



Mi 

endi tu 



The services and' activities mentionBrin thT Act--jn most in- 
stances °wi thout mandated levels of expend? tures--have not generated 
significant 'expenditures- of either VEA or State^ and* local funds. In 
fiscal year 1979, more tha'rf 90 percent of the VEA outlays, and 92 per- 
cent of State and 'local* outlays for Subpart 2 were reported simply as 
expenditures for general' vocational education programs and administra- 
tion. Less than 10 percent of the VEA furtds vfcre reported as expendi- 
tures on the more specific services. What was spent on these services 
was highly concentrate^ in a small number of States. Therefore, if the 
particular services^or activi ties' are meant to stimulate expenditures 
and bring about change, merely permitting them is not an effective way 
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\o accomplish it. The fact, that some" States incurred large expendi- 
tures jfor selected services and not for other services^ ndicates that 
States will fund legislated services, but according to their own 
priorities. 

Within the legislated activities, those^that are designed to over- 
come sex stereotyping and sex bias are* a Federal priority.. The expendi- 
tures on the specific services and activities aimed at sex equity were 
sm4j m fiscal year 1979«-0.*9 percent of the VEA funds (discounting 
the required State level expenditures on trie sex equity coordinator) 
and less than 0.1 percent of State and local -funds. A t bout 22 percent 
of all secondary districts and about 40'percent of*all postsecondary 
institutions that responded to the survey said they spent some funds on 
sex equity, but the average expenditure wa-s quite low. 

The second type of services are thoSe that reflect the extra costs 
of serving target 'populations. Even though funds, are targeted, some 
States did not spend their entire set aside and few spent much Jiore 
than the minimum. VHDS data show thawelatively small numbers of tar- 
get students are being served with the set 'asides, compared to v what 
would be expected based on the relative size o£ the targej population" 
in the general population. The N^E* survey data, however, reveal that 
.many more h^ndrwpped and di sadvantaged were Carolled in programs than 
are reporte^Kby VEDS^as -benefiting from 'the set as-ide. Thus it is 
likely that some disadvantaged, handicapped, and limired English- 
proficient students do not require special services and that others may 
receive addi tipnal .services, but the ^xpendi ture* are not recorde^ or, 
reported as excess cos'ts. * , 

Services are also linked to program improveme-rft antf expansion or 

A. 

maintenance, but it is almost impossible to show the use of VEA fuiyis 
foe these -purposes. . Therefore total expenditures were suopjied. 
School administrators estimate that in secondary school districts all 
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vocational education funds were used overwhelmingly for program main- 
tenance. Most postsecondary schools also devoted most of their budgets 
, to program maintenance, but they were likely to spend somewhat more on 
improvement and expansion than secondary' schools. 

Target Populations and the Distribution of Funds . Target popula- 
tions directly influence distribution patterns because of the set-aside 
provisions in the Act., States use various methods to get funds to 
target populations, including using concentrations of. such populations 
« a factor in their formulas and setting up pools of funds for special 
services. Districts with high concentrations of target populations 
show higher per pupil expenditures than the State average. Therefore, 
it is safe to say that relatively more funds are, being spent in' dis-' 
tncts with high concentrations of target populations than in districts 
with low concentrations. It is interesting to note that in ma/iy 
States, tngh concentrations of target populations in districts turned* 
out to be the dominant factor in determining the amounts of V&A funds 
they receive. 

I 

Occupations and the Distribution of Funds , The Federal Government 
does not take occupations mto^account in the distribution process. 
The States, however, do. One of the mandated priorities is new pro- 
grams for new a w nd emerging industries, Which implies new occupations. 
The States are also required to show that programs related to occu- 
pational demand, i alt hough there is no explicit connection between this 
planning, requirement and the distrioution of funds. 

Expenditures were not reported by occupation in fiscal year 1979, 
and* it is unlikely that expenditures of V£A funQs can be separated from 
expenditures of. State amJ local funds. It may be assumed that the di s* 
tnbution of £unds will generally follo^ enrollment patterns in voca- 
1 tional education programs*.. . 

IIU56 
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The enrollment (lata make -it clear that VEA funds are not used 
solely for occupational ly specific education*, More than two r thirds of 
all secondary lenrol lments and afc^out hatf of aTl short-term adult stu- 
dents are. in ower than occupational ly specific programs'. An unknown, 
but still substantial, proportion of VEA dollars vs spent on non- 
occupational ly speci f ic »educatiorr^ 1 ~ 

Most of those Who are enrolled fn occupational ly specific programs 
are concentrated in a small number of programs, many of which are cler- 
ical and common' to nearly all businesses and industries, such as secre- . 
tanal* and general office. The /unds, therefore, are al 59 highly 
concentrated on a small numbenof programs^ 

Occupations and Economic Opportunity , Analyses of data for five 
^tates show that women are predami nantl/ enrolled in a very smalj^num- 
ber.of programs and that they are also much more* heavily concentrated 
thjlnmen in programs leading to lower-wage jobs, particularly clencaj / 
and secretarial programs. The demand for workers in t these jobs has, 
been relatively high, so that women are also more heavily concentrated 
than men in programs leading to greater employment opportunities, 
^ These patterns occur in both secondary and postsetontfa^ry programs. The 1 
differences in economic opportunities between men and women are much 
greater than di f ferences" oetween racial or ethnic minorities and non- 
minonty students, * or between target populations and nonhandi capped agd 
nondi s advantaged students. v 
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FOOTNOTES 



U This information, by State and by level of education, will be 
* ' presented in table form in Occupational Education and Training: 
A Data Boole , t^be prepared by the vocational tducation Study. 

2. Ranjcings of\he States , 1980 , (Washington, D.C.: National 
'Education Association^ 198U), p. 16. 

3*. * In the multiple regression artalysi s,* the*umt of observation is 
the district, with each district equal to every other district 
, regardless of size. In, order tp control district size, enrollment 
was'entered first as an' independent variable. 

4. ' James P. Greenan, Use o^State Special feeds Set-Aside funds for 
P rogram Improvement Activities , Draft report from the Leadership- 
fraining Institute (UrDaoa: College of- Education, University of 
Tlrmois, July 1981). This fs a survey of Research Coordinating 
* Unit Directors conducted for the Office of Crvil Rights. 
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CHAPTER IV. ASSESSING EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS. 

e 

1j? \ Introduction ' 

The first attempt to assess the Nation's public school vocational 
education programs and, consequently, the adequacy of Federal voca- 
tional policy was undertaken 45 years after|fche adoption of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, of 1917.,. In October 1961, at President Kennedy's request, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare appointed >a panel of 
consultants to review and eval uate "vocational . education.. Its report, 
' Education 4 for a Changing Horld of Work , completed at the close of 
November '1962, was the .basis, of the Vocational €frucation Act of 1963 

(P.L* 88-210), which., as has been saiW redirected and expanded Federal* 

»r 3 *" » 

policy. Onder the Act, the Federal Government aow undertook to assist 

the States in order to provide foV al 1 citizens access to vocational 

education programs* tha^t were realistic in terms of the Nation's needs 

for* semiskilled and skilled workers and job opportunities. 

r . * \ w 

The. Act also 'described for the first time in Federal vocational 
education legislation the function of StaAe-and locaj evaluations of 
programs and services\ In developing their plans, it declared, the 
States e were* to follow "pol lcies Jand procedures" that "insure that due 
consideration will be given to fhe results of periodic valuations of 
S?ate and local vocational education programs in light of- information 
regarding current. and v projected manpower needs and job opportuni- 
ties . . (Sec. 5(2)). In addition, the Act facilitated the 0erv 
formance of "periodic" evaluations" by authorizing the use of" FederaJ 
funds to carry them out (Se^. 4^3) (6)). • • 5 —z,-- 

Provisions dealing with evaluative activities have been a distin- 

guishfng and expandtncf feature* of Federal education legislation since 

1963. with the most notable early development being the evaluation 
* . i 

requirements of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
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The 1968 amendments to the VEA (P. I. 90-576) continued to call upon the 
States Jp give "due consideration' 1 to the results of "periodic evalua- 
tions" in shaping State plans and to authorize the use of Federal 
grants to conduct such evaluations. 

The connection between program evaluation and' more effective State 
and local program planning 'in tne light of needed skills and present 
and future job opportunities, on the one hand, and improvement in the 
^qualTty of educational programs, on the other, had been registered in 
the legislation of 1963 and 1968. However, reports issued in the mid- 
1970s showed that the connection still was not being made. Further, 
these reports documented deficiencies in the information "presumably 
useful for planning^ including information, from* evaluation^. Both the 
House and Senate wje^e heavi'ly influenced by these findings. The House 
Report, for exampl eV no;ted that the States were not providing informa- 
_pn tne effectiveness of vocational education programs in relation- 
to the goals set forth in* State plans and 'the economic returns to stu-> 
'dents. The very "lack' of systematic programmatic evaluation" dunin- 
ished the cha,nce,S .for engaging in raXional planning and for reaching 

A * * » 

ratTonal resource allocation decisions. 



t The 1976 legi si ation^ sought to correct these major deficiencies in 
tjie vocational education ent^pnse by providing ^for [l) systematic 
evaluations, (2) l'abc^ marjce\jriented planning,^ (3) improved occupa- 
tional information . systems^and (4) the requirements for new data, for 
accountability. Congress clearly saw all these as interrel ated *el e- 
ments. The Senate Repdrt, commenting on the features of the proposed 
legislation designed to correct current weaknesses 1 ,' said that 

* one tey .element of the comprehensive plan would be the^evelopme>t 
of procedures for continuous planning and evaluation, including, 
the regular collection of data, to be available to all parties in 
the State to whom it would be of int^re'st. A solid data t^se will, 
g l ive a State aifcasTS for program evaluation. Evaluation will, 
hopefully, 1 eaPto improv/nent in program quality. Both data and 
evaluation can result in improved pi anning capabi l,ity ; 
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In tfmNi976 amendments, then, the new provisions affecting evalua- 
tion constituted' a key feature of Federal legislation. 6 ^ for the 
first time, Federal and *St*ate Governments were required to conduct 
systematic program evaluations. A sharply enhanced emphasis upon 
evaluative Activities sought ta tie annual and longer-term vocational 
education planning and program offerings to labor market demands *for 
occupational skills and^c-t^al job opportunities. 

The 1976 Evaluation Requirements 



Under the 1976 statute (Sec. 112), each State is directed to eval- 
uate tne effectiveness of each eaprogram assisted during the fife of 

its 5-year' plan, and is authorized to use .Federal funds for that 

7 v 

purpose. Each State is further directed to use the results of thesa 
e\aluations to revise its programs and to make them— available to the 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (SACVE), presumably %o 
be used for its independent annual evaluation of State programs and 
'^services. State's are also to use their results in assisting LEAs and 
other eligible recipients to improve their programs. Each State, 
moreover, is directed to conduct an ev,a]uation of "each . , . program 
within the State which purports to impart entry level job 
>skills. . . ." The criteria stipulated* for these evaluations are "the 
extent to, which program completers and leavers-- \ 

(i) fi'nd employment in occupations related to tto&r 
training, and 

(ii) are considered ?y .their employers to be well" 
trained and prepared for employment ..." 
(Sec. 112(b)(8)). 

♦ 

These criteria do not apply in evaluating prevocational and so-called 
nonoccupational programs in Industrial arts and consumer* and homemaking 
education. . • 
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The statute mentions no other criteria for States *to use in* 
evaluating^ the effectiveness of all other programs'. A large number of 
criteria are specified, however, in the regu-lations issued October 3, 
1977. 8 These state: * * 

v The State board shall, during the five-year period of the State 
I plan, evaluate in quantitative terms the effectiveness of each 
Lformally organized program or project supported, by Federal , State, 
land local funds. These evaluations shall be in terms of: 
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Planning and operational processes, such as: 

jfl) Quality and availability of instructional offerings; 

(2) Guidance, counseling, and placemen* and follow-up 
services; 

(3) Capacity and condition of facilities antf 
equipment; 

(4) Employer participation in cooperative programs of 
vocational education; N , 

(5) Teacher/pupil ratios; and 

(6) Teacher qualifications. 

(b) Results of student^ achievement as measured, for example, by: 

(1) Standard occupational proficiency measures; 

(2) Crftenon-referenced tests] and 

(3) . Other examinations of students' 1 ^Xills, knowledge, 

attitudes, and readiViess for entering employment 
successful ly. 

(c) Results of student employment success as measured, for exam- 
ple, by: 

(1) Rates pf employment and unemployment; > 

(2) Wage rates; ' * 

(3) Ouration of employment; and 

(4J Employer satisfaction with performance of vocational 
education students as Compared with performance of 
persons who have not had vocational education. 

(d) ^The results of additional services, as measured by the sug- 

gested criteria under paragraphs (a), (b), -and (c) of this 
section, that the State provides under the Act to these spe- 
cial .populations: * 

(4) Women; ' ^ 
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• (2) Members of .minority groups; • • 

(3) Handicapped persons; * *\ 

' (4) Disadvantaged persons; and ' 7 

(51 Persons of limited English-speaking ability. , 

Under each of the four dimensions of programs and services to be " 
evaluated for effectiveness, 'the regulations h*st relevant criteria 
that differ one from another in nature and so in ease or difficulty 
of appficaj^n. The criteria for evaluating planning and operational 
processes involve resource factors, for the most part, which are 
"input" variables Qr measures. For studerit achievement and employment 
success, however , the cn ten a are "outcome- variables or measures. 
For evaluating the resufts of additional services for meeting the needs* 
of special popul ations m the criteria are both input and outcome 
measures.' ^ % c . 

, The primary purpose of this chapter is to analyze the 1976 State 
Evaluation requirements a\nd criteria, and its second purpose is to 
report on the progress of ^the States in implementing them. First, 
however, the manner in which the=-reqyi remezits have been implemented is 
reviewed. - . * 

). 

s ' Implementing State Evaluation Requirements 

■ ' \ ' \ ■ 

The more critical of the evaluation requirements in the 1976- leg- 
islation^ are those to be 'fulfilled by the Sta*tes, because ttiey'bear 
most directly and immediately upon program planning, revision, and im- 
provement at the State and local levels. Ho^w a ^tate conducts and , 
uses* th'e evaluations ,can determine the^ success or failure of one of "{.he 
mechanisms upon which # the 1976 legislation relied so heavily for 

'improving tfce performance of the vocational education enterprise, 
'Consequently, the HIE has assessed the State evaluation performance at 

'three different times. in the spnng of "1978, information on State.* 
evaluation procedure was secured from all States through documentary* 
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matenats and personal interviews. 10 During the 1979-80 school 
year, information on State and local evahjatjon practices was cpUected 
as part of case, studies in 15 States. 11 Finally, in the sprmg-'of 
1981, information on eval uati ve~ capabi 1 1 ties was collected through a 
survey of State directors* of vocational education., 1 ^ . 

Before the. 1976 amendments, eval uati on of vocational education 
programs In most States was done informally. Few, if an^, States wefre 
conducting eval options, as extensive as tfiose .later called for in the 
regulations, <but some of the elements for developing formal systems 
were in existence. For example, most States reviewed locaJ programs, 
but only infrequently, as, part of a formal statewide evaluation. Stu- 
dent -achievement .was measured at*»the local level by teachers and, for 
some occupations Je.g., practical nursing), through State licensing or 
certification examinations. Student placement data were collected in 
many States, but often by teachers in ways tjiat did not assure reliable 
and valid information. In response to the 1976 legislation, States be- 
gan to systemati ze eval uation procedures. 

By the spring of 1978, some 6 months after the regulations .had 
been issued but before\a policy memorandum op evaluation had been cir- 
culated by BQAE, work was underway in most States to extend or develop 
evaluation procedures. State educational officials were reported as 
asserting that they were overwhelmed by the prospect of implementing 
the detailed, complex, anc^ costly requirements of tfte regulations. 
Moreover, 'during the first -year developmental work had to proceed at 
State expense, because Federal moneyv had not been appropriated (under 
Sec. lQ2(d))>for this purpose. - ~- \ . *\ yj- 

* % * 

Of the four dimensions of pr&grams^jkQd services specified t for 

eval uatl0(\ in the regulatT*ns--pl anntng and operational processes, stu- 

dent achievement, student employment, and services to special popuJa- 

t1ons--revi ews o^ planning and operational processes ana* assessments of 
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student placement were being given most^attention. Reviews of planning 
and operational processes, usually called "program reviews," werS being 
conducted in 13 States and being revised and systematized in another 
37. Procedures for assessing student' placement were reported to be in 
/«p1ace in 20 States and were being revised or developed in artsther 25, 
Far less attention was being given to systematic statewide evaluations 
of student achievement, for ^hese required the use of instruments which 
had not yet been developed. Almost every % State, therefore ^ continued 
to rely upon teachers to assess student achievement and waited to learn f 
what other States proposed to do. . 

By the school year 1979-80, NIE-supported fiel^work in 15 States 
showed that evaluation capabilities had generally been enhanced but 
that primary attention was still , being devoted to planning 'and opera- 
tional ' processes and student placement. Far less progress had been, 
made in developing ^ays of measuring student achievement and in assess- 
ing the extent^to which the needs" of special jwpulations were being 
met, , # 

« Tfie'siirvey all the States in the spring of 1981 showed that ad- 
ditional and even* major steps .had been taken toward implementing the 
requirements in the regulations. Questionnaire returns from 50 States, 
the- Respondents being* State directors or their designated representa-^ 
tives, gave the following acpount of > the extent to which evaluation re- 
quirements had been implemented. 

The picture delineated by Table IV-1 may be an 'optimistic one. It 
does not indicate in what ways requirements were being fully imple- j 
mentedT nor doe's it signal whether the quality of the procedures is 
sufficiently 'high.- As will be shown later, measures of stgdent 
achievement are not av.aiUble for all occupations, and other research 
shows that almost no assessment of spectet— rf£eds services is taking 
place. Hence, it appeared that even though all States responding to^ 
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the questionnaire had made ^ a start on implementing the requirements, 
much "remained to be accomplished". 

TABLE JV-l * 

^ STATE IMPLEMENTATION OF EVALUATION REQUIREMENT^, SPRING 1981 
■ , . X. 

/' ' No. if States No. of States 

Requirement . Fully Implemented In Process 

Placement' level of graduates * • 35 15' . 

Employer assessment of graduates ^ 27 20 • * 

Assessment of plaRning and * . 

operational procedures ^ 21 24 

^Assessment of special needs services "* 18 ' ^ 29 ^ 

* Assessment of spudent performance ¥ l'4 • 30 \ 

^Source: 'Tim L. Wenthng, A Survey* o^State Directors of Vocational ! • 

Education . , 1 

— » < ' 

Among the reasons cited for the partial implementation were the 
lack o*f resources to develop and carry out tie required procedures, the 
minimal technical' assistance provided by^BOAE, lack of guides a^d 
books, and inadequate Federal guidelines.^ (_ ac ^ 0 f state interest 
aYd effort does not appear to have been significant in accounting for 
the partial implementation. The States, on balance, asserted an in- 
creasing commitment to evaluation, a belief in its usefulness, and a 
willingness to develop capabilities. • * # 

By the, .spring of 1981, State directors registered aoproval of the 
evaluation systems then in place or being devel ope^/'^According to 
their survey responses, evaluation findings werytnost often used to 
improve programs, prepare accoufltabil it& reports, and assist in deci- 
sionmaking. Asked what evaluations they would . conduct if the Federal 

j 

requfrements were el iminatetffthe respondents £n effect replied that 
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they would fulfill most Federal requi rements , as Table I\T-2 shows. 
Whether *n fact this would fake pi ace ' .in the absence of federal 
requirements ,eatinot , of course, be known. 



$TAT 



. 4 TABLE ir-2 ' . 

TATE PREFERRED EVALUATIONS IN ABSENCE V FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS, 

SPRING* 1981 K 

Type of Evaluation ' No. of States 

' Placement , . r '43 

Employer reaction * * * 35* n , 

.Planning and operational » 38 
- » processes 

Services to' speciaK'populations ■ 36 

Student performance 4 ■ 34 

Total program ' . ' * y 

None , < e 1 



Source:" T*in\ L. Wentling r A Survey of State Directors of Vocational 
frducal ion \ • • s ' *• • 

^. The State officials also reported* that -they were, in considerable 
agreement with the e indicators of prtjg^ram quality explicitly stated" in 
or implied by^ the statute and the regulations. Thus, as Table f lV-3 
shows, almost all S^ate directors "f av0r usirvg employer judgments* and 
placemen^ rates as evidence of program quality. 'However, as will be 
(seen* later, vocational educators have pbject^d^o < hoi ding vocational 
education^ responsible for the employment of its students. A'possible 
explanation for the contradiction is ttfat while State "official s believe 
that vocational education programs must be evaluated in terms of their^ 
relationship to laboKmarket demand, they do not /avor the .particular . 
way in which the legislation chose to do this* , - 0 

Legislative Requirements: Problems of Criteria and Oata 

The 1976 legislation requires data on the employment of vocational 
education program completers and Jeavers in entry level jobs related 
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TABLE IV-3 

INOICATORS OF PROGRAM QUALITY 
F.AVORED BY STATES , 
SPRING 1981 



Indicators 

Employer feedback 
<T Placement 1 eyel 
Qual ity curricul urn* materi al s 
Job satisfaction of graduates 
Instructor performance : 
•Student test performance 
Condition o£ equipment 
* School staff morale 
Participation 
Serving special needs' 
Instructional preparation 
Faci 1 ities 

Instructional materials 
Retentiorrof students 
djlvisory committee use 
'Guidance, counseling, and placement 



No. of States 
Favoring 

47 
44 
37 
37 
36 
31 

,25 * 
17 

1 f 

• i ' 

1 
1 

a 

, 1 i 



Source: t^'i Wpnt^na. A Survey of State Dire ctors of Vocational , 
Education a 

•to their training and on their employees* assessments of thtfr training 
and preparation for wqrk^Such data are aggregated and reported by the) 
States to the Federal Government under the new VEDS. On tne ^£ face » 



it might appear that* these data would be relevant, first,. for Judging 
whether the vocational education programs pursued by secondary students 
correspond to labor market demands^for skills and Xo actual* job oppor- 
tunities; second, for wising program of feri^gs" and pi ans;. and^ third, 
for sug^efi^ng how programs might be improved by indicating deficien- 
cies. Hovffer, neither category of data Is "very useful for any of 
these three purposes. 

{ % ' % **** 
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Placement Data **■ . * 

The Interim Report stated that, A by and Varge,, In the 15 States 
studied,, placement data were not being used to 0 Vevise -program offer- 
ings, as the^law had intended. 14 This seeming faifure should not* 
be viewed negatively, however, since a number of problems are associ- 
ated with using the placement measure in decisions on -program offer- 
ings. First of all, the variability among, the procedures used to 
i secure placement data raises questions about the valtdfty'and compara- 
bility pf local and State aggregations of the data. Similarly, it 
certainfy raises questions^about how meaningful nationally aggregated 
placement data can be. A second and more severe set of problems 
extends beyohd technical problems to the basic limitations of placement 
rates. ^ ■ - N , 

Qne pf the technical difficulties comes in determining what is 
meant by the statement that ascertain proportion of completers and 
leaved from eYitry level programs are employed "in occupations related 
to their training." *The idea of "rel a^e.does^ 1 ' differs from one 
occupational field to another, t is affected by the distinctive skill 
features associated with a particular job with a specific employe r\ and 
clearty does not have a -self-manifesting meaning. In follow-ups, 
sometimes teachers decide whether a job is related to training, but the 
determination is usually majde by students. In very few cases is it the 
result of a systematic comparison between the occupational skills 
taught in a vocational education program and those required for the 
job. Thus 1 it ,is risky to rely upon the reported data^t^'relatedness" 
in assessing the fit between ^the consent of enti*y Tevel training and 
, the skill requirements of jobs found by completers and leavers. One 
.study, comparing the ^judgments made by teachers on the extent to which 
the two are related with judgments 1 on educational requirements made 
through analyses of the occupational skills of selected job Utl£s in 
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the Oictionary of S)ccupational Titles , found only a 55 percent 
Correspondence between the two. 15 

Against what base should a "placement rate" be calculated? Should 
the base be all completers and leavers from a school or in a LEA, a 
local labor market, or a State, who Seek employment? Should the base 
be program-spec if ic? Should the rates take into account onl^r those 
looking for full-time employment? Placement data, of course, apply , 
„onl^ to the slightly more than half of the ^ completers who annually now 
become new entrants into the labor force. This 'includes those who, 
while* continuing 'with their education, may be working % part time. It 
should be added that placement data are not likely to differentiate 
between occupat lonal ly specific students and others enrol led in 
vocational education classes.* 

Since the procedures used^tq calculate placement vary from^place 
to place,, the result i/g data* are not comparable. 16 v 0n£ * school, for 
example, may calculate placement rate by dividing the number of stu- 
dents placed in jobs related to' their training by students looking for 
jofcs .* Ip'angther school, the denominator for determining the /lacement 
rate might cons ist of all completers arxt leavers whether orjnot they 
were looking for a joo. If" standardized procedures were used univer- 
sally, aggregated placement ral^ data would be meaningful. 17 

Another question concerning theVjias of „ the response is illustrat- 
ed ^by a report on.Oakland, Cal iforniajsaade "by the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Education Fund* The report asserted that* the 37 percent of the 
stucfents followed up who did* not return theHjr postcards are more than 
likely the very pei^sons who are unemployed and^ not wish to admit it. 
Tfoe school district reported optimistically thatjonly 3 percent of the 
respondents are unemployed,^ 8 * although the total teenage employment 
rate in the united States was HS.l percent and blick teenage employment 
1979. / ' 1 
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.The problems with the placement rates that have 'been considered 
could presumably be solved, though with great difficulty and at great 
expense, tnrough changes of a technical nature in the procedures for 
securing data. Yet a question still remains about the utility of 
pi acement data--even i f they were much more val id, rel lable,, and 
comparable in character than they are now— for reaching decisions on 
changes in program offerings or [for making program improvements. At 
Oest, as they do now, they would signal the existence of a problem and 
Invite inquiry. Thus, a lower than average placement rate for a school 
might reflect the fact that it is located in an economically depressed 
area. Or it might prompt an investigation* to find out whether students 
were enrolled in programs preparing for occupations in which supply far- 
exceeds demapd, ^lether students were being poorly educated $r jobs in 
high demand, or whether schools lacked placement resources.. 

Placement rates overall or* for "related" occuoations may invite 
Inquiry, but they do not alone suggest corrective action. This* is par- 
ticularly true "for State-aggregated $ata reported by broad vocational 
field, such as trade and industry or health, whi^h the States provide 
for VEDS. Obviously ,- district or school placement rates for specific 
programs of instruction, such as food services, automotiye technology, 
or ornamental ^orticul ture , wou^ld be more useful for finding out what- 
lower than average rates signified. 

Placement rates, finally, are weak indicators of ^the extent to 
which the programs offered correspond to the current demands for semi- 
skilled and skilled workers. First, placement rates report on the em- 
ployment successes or failures* of students who had been enrolled in 
programs that were offered. They provide no information on situations 
in which there are high 'demands for occupational, skills which could be 
acquis^ through programs not being offered. Newspaper advertisements 
or increases in wage rates, however, would. Where^l acement rates give 
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information on current labor market situations, they a may prompt program 
changes that can create problems. 8y the time .new program are initial- 
ed or old ones modified, labor market conditions may have changed. 
Fluctuations, sometimes quite' sharp, occur in the demands for skills. 
Shortages in an occupational field mayvanish during the 2 or 3 years 
it may take- to traiD new workers with the required skills. \ 

Employer "Satisfaction ^ ^ 

Whether employers think that' compl eters and leavers from entry- 
level programs are well, trained and prepared ' for employment is held 
to be important and useful information by Federal legislation and is so 
perceived by State directors. Unfortunately, the problems associated 
with data on what is commonly called "^employer satis/action" are even 
more" acute than with placement data. 

Employer views can be obtained in several ways. They ^may be 
solicited by school officials^ or registered by employer members of 
local advisory councils. They may be gathered in conjunction with pe- 
riodic surveys of employer needs for workers in the future. The 1976 
amendments required follow-up surveys of employers on student training 
^and preparation for employment. The aggregate State results of these 
surveys are^reported under VEDS. 



For several reasons, the employer assessment data collected by the 

i 

States have very limited value. First, the response rate on the 



by 
i on 

follow-up surveys is too low to be meaningful: it 1s frequently not ! 
higher than 5 percent and may not exceed 15 percent at best. 1 *. A 
second rea sj^ is that the data are likely to be biased: often students 
identify employers for follow-ups. Vocational education students *ho 
thought their. employers were dissatisfied with their work would not be 
likely to identify. employers for fol low-up. m On the other hand, employ- 
ers who had had unsatisfactory experiences with Vocational education 
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students would not be likely to hire them knowingly and, consequently, 
would not be identified for follow-ufl surveys by their employees. 20 

Third, the terms 'well trained" ajid "prepared for employment" may 
mean different things to different employers and for different occupa- 
tions. Since the standards against which employers rate their voca- 
ti'onal education employees are not known with any precision, it is 
risity to place much reliance upon their assessments. Sometimes~employ- 
ers are asked about the "technical knowledge" that" vocational education 
completers and leavers bring to their jobs, and sometimes they are 
merely asked whether they ar$ satisfied with the students' preparation" 
for work. Fourth, employers are not likely to know whether an. employee* 
is a vocational education completer or Teaver, and, therefore, cannot 
compare his or 'her performance with that of new labor force entrants 
who ^had not been enrolled in vocational education - programs. Fifth, !t 
is repo/ted that employers, have been reluctant to turn ^in ^negative 
reports because they do* not know how they* will be used. Many often 
believe they have nothing' to gain and may have something to lose by 
•responding to surveys. There is* reason to suspect that employers who 
respond are those who can report favorably' on the performance and 

skills of their vocational education employees. * • 
« 

During the school year 1979-80, In the 15 States in which case . * , 
•studies we're conducted, ttie situation varied in the work underway\^n 
Indicators of employer, satisfaction. Formal employer follow-up data 

\ were being collected .less commonly than student follow-up data. Almost 
half of the 15 States lacked statewide follow-up procedures with 
employers, for either secondary or jostsecondary students 1n that school 
year. 21 Although 1n the 1981 survey State directors registered 

o approval of the employer evaluation requirement, vocational educators 
had often voiced doubts about its worth as an indicator of program 
effectiveness when they were earlier interviewed for the. 15 States'^ 
case studies. In one State, employer surveys were not planned because 
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it had been learned that employer fol low-u^ was. so highly correlated 
with student reports of employnent success t^at separate measures of 
employer satisfaction would simply be duplicative. 

Like placement data, employer assessment data should not automatf- > 
cally trigger progr^mnwtic decisions. They do not alone serve to iden- 
tify either mismatches between program offerings and labor market de- 
mands or deficiencies in particular programs with sufficient spec i f i - > 
city to point to corrective action. At? best, tjhey provide information 

about past program offerings rather than guidance for f utune potential 

v A 

programs, e 

Evaluation Requirements in the Regulations 
• » ^ 

Members or the Congress believed that the two evaluation • requ'ire- 
ments just discussed , would "show most clearly^whether- persons tn 
vocational- education are showing the results -of such training,"^ 2 
but they dig not preclude the use of other measures in detention ing* the 
effectiveness of vocational education programs. The reguJ anions, as 
has been seen* set forth other evaluation requirements which w>11 now 
be examined. ' 

Planning and Operational Processes - **" - 

Evaluation^ of planning 1fnd operational processes N ;n order ta 
determine effectiveness and program^qual ity invokes the application, 
of criteria which represent resources essent lal 'forN#nduct ing progr*amr 
and- proving services.. *£uch Revaluations, frequently called "program 
r.eviews," can lde/vtffy th£ strengths and weaknesses of the resourc^ 
base and be acutely relevant to program improvement efforts. Program 
review precedures vary, from State to State, byt there is o"ne that is 
fairly typical, 23 It generally 'begins with school or district' 
self-study, which is followed by an on-site review by a team of experts 
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from outside the district^ The topics that may *be considered are" 
numerous, as Table IV-4 shows. Sometimes they -paral lei those covered 
in accre^itat 1 1$\ reviews , Si^ch as quality of facilities, equipment, 
material, and supplies, and certification of teachers. Sometime* 
program reviews focus- on topics emphasized by Federal policy, such as 
access to -programs by the di sadvantaged -and handicapped,' the reduction 
of sex Stereotyping, or 'the use of labor market information In 
j>lannintj. * 

The more the objectives of Federal 'pol icy--such as Improved plan- 
ning, readier access to vocational education programs for target popu- 
lations, or greater correspondence between program offerings and labor^ 
ma rket demands for occupational ski 1 1 s--become topics ■ in* program re- 
views at the loc^* level, the better the chances are that they will be* 
realized through actions taken at that l«vel . The States,' by and 
large, can exercise 1 lttr? control over local programmatic decision- 
mdking* But'tfceir combined monitoring and technical assistance role In 
connection wi tfc program reviews is widely accepted by LEAs and schools. 
Consequently, to the extent -that States emphasise Federal objectives in 
this context^ they can influence behavior at the local level. - 

In^the 15 States studied^in 1979-80, vocational education, offi- 
cial s^bel ieved thaV program reviews would primarily be used to Improve 
programs and to. show whether identified weaknesses were x being cor- 
rected. However, the States varied considerably In the actual use they 
made of the reviews. About half asked th£ local ao/encies ,to state In 
writing when and how they pi anned •frtf^'correct deficiencies revealed by 
xreviews* Some merelyftommunlcated the results and left It to local ad- 
ministrators and teachers to decide to act on them. Many, but not *al 1 ,% 
of the States studied offered technical assistance in improving pro- 
gram^ 4 
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• * . TABLE IV-4 
TOPICS COVEREO IN PROGRAM REVIEWS 



Program Operations/Management • 
Admini stration ^ 

Supervi sion , 
Planning and evaluation (philosophy, goals, objectives, needs 

assessment, short- and long-range plans, use of follow-up 
' data) , m * 

Facilities 

Equipment m s * 
Mater>els and supplies 
Guidance services 
Placement services 
Sex equity activities^ v 
* Access to special populations 
* Additional services to special populations 

\ 

Program Information . ^ a 

- Curriculum 

Learning/teaching resources - ts 

Educational resources 
Instructi-o^al context 

' Student Information , 



Recruitment 
Selection a 
Financial aid, J * 
Activities , 
Organizations- /-I 
Achievement 
Placement 

* Follow-up ' *- ? 
* ^Staff Information 

Qualifications (experience, training) 
Professional development 

Community Information 

* 

* Community resources ^ v 

Community relations , 
local advisory councils^ for vocational education 

Source; The Abt Report *- 
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Student Achievement ^ / 



'It seems on the surface eminentl/ reasonable to judge How wejl or 
poorly 2 course, a pGpgram-W study, or a school does by what knowledge 
and skills the students learn. It is assumed that students should have 
achieved acceptable levels^ of proficiency In the knowledge ind skills 
that constitute a given c&rnculum. The regulations adopt this view in 
calling for evaluations of vocational education programs in terms of 

.the "results of studerit achievement, 1 *" which^ould, presumably, be mea- 
sured | in several different ways. "After the -adoptiop of the 1976 
amendments, vocational educators declared that they singly preferred 
such evaluative criteria to the criterion of placement. They 
maintained then, as the/ do now, that the "empToyabi 1 lty ," and ftot the 
empjoyment, of vocational -education 'students is" an appropriate 
criterion, since the placement, rates for students -empl oyed in jobs 

Velated to their training are determined by a host of nonecfucational 
factors. 

For understandable reasorfs, however, program evaluations in terms 
of, student achievement were not being universally conducted* As has 
*>^een noted,. even as late as the spring/ of 1981, 30 State directors re- 
ported .that this requirement was not fully Implemented. The examples 
of measures of student achievement*cited in the regulations were "occu- 
pational proficiency measures, * "criterion-referenced tests," \nd othef 
ways ^of determining student "skills, knowjedge, attitudes, and readi- 
ness for enteVing employment/* A 4 
\^ * 

If the kinds of tests for knowledge and skill prof 1 denc^ conven- 
tionally designed and administered by teachers or administrators could 
be, relied upon, thereiwoul a; be n3 practical impediment to evaluations,* 
However, there 1s a major practical 0rdblem with "occupational profi- 
ciency measures" and "criterion-referenced tests*" The 7 first do -not 
ye^^exist for most occupations , "and criterion-referenced testing is 
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, still In its deveVopmental stages* -Developing measures is a complex 
an,d costly process. 25 i n fac$, the development of competency-based- 
assessment Instruments has been underway -only relatively 
recently. 26 In light/ of this fact, it is probably the case thdt ■ 
the 14 States who reported Jn the 1981 survey that* assessments of ' 
student -performance were fully 1n place were '.not using tests of known 
^ rel labil ity' or validity for at'l occupations. St 11 1" another point to be 
emphasized 1.s that there' is uncertainty |£out, the rel ative ,weight*of 
r&^h'Of the factors tflat determine ."readiness for entering employment" 
and atwt thecombinatlons of knowledge, sfijls, and attitudes that are 
most significant. Student achievement measures, roYever appropriate 
and important they ar« in theory, can be applied in practice, only to a 
very 1 United -extent today. , r 

- 'Additional Services to Special Populations 

U Evaluating the results of providing additional services for -spe- 

cial populations, - the last of the four dimensions o^f evaluation 
required by'*the regulations, was not yet fully implemented m at least ^ 
*> 29/^States in the spring of 1981. The case studies conducted m 15 
States during the 1979-80 school year showed that special needs popula- 
tions were given attention 1n program reviews largely wi'b* respect to 
the availability of services and access to programs. Thdf, charac- 

£ *ter1st1c program review questions were: Are ' supplementary services 
provided for the disadvantaged and the^handlcapped? Are instructional 
I materials nondiscriminatory 1n terms of sex, race, or ethnic' origin? 
Is placement support, nondiscriminatory wlthlrespect to* sex, raj?e', or 
ethnicity? At the same time, however, very J&fctle was being done to^ 
evaluate, in terms of planning rfnd operational* processes, student^ 
achievement ami student employment success, ttfe "results of additional . 
services" provided by Spates to women, members of minority groups, 
handicapped and disadvantaged students, and persons of limited _ 
Entfl5sti-speak1ng ability. 27 * ^ 
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That attention was give* to the provision of services and to 
access to programs, rather than to the "results of additional services" 
for special needs populations, is both understandable and reasonable. 
Given the (problems associated with the critena for 'student achievement 
and employment success, the likelihood of securing meaningful outcome 
data that would lend themselves to the purpose of program 'improvement 
appears very slight. The diversity of the special needs population, 
moreover, calls for a battery of sophisticated and costly evaluations. 

, Probably very /ew local districts and institutions have the financial 
and technical staff resources necessary to conduct such evaluations. 
They are, of course, under pressure to produce student follow-up infor- 
mation, for VEDS showing employment,, unemployment, labor force partici- 
pation, and 'educational status by sgx, race, and ethnicity, «and for 

j those who are handicapped. There is no requirement to show what 
difference "additional services" provided might have had for each 
status. Some wery *tffrge school districts maintain information systems 
with data on tVget populations, and a few States—Minnesota, for exam- 
ple—have laid the groundwork for statewide assessments of their pro- 
gram needs. But this does not mean "that either States ~or localities 
are presently in a position to evaluate the results of the additional 
services provided .for special needs population^ NIE supported case 
studies of vocational education programs for "these populations in 15 
communities and did not find that evaluations of thrs kind were being 
conducted .in 1979-80. 28 ^ , ' , 

'conclusions 

Three major conclusions may be drawn from the preceding examina- 
tion .of the evaluation requi remits of the 1976 amendments. One is 
that they significantly stlmul ated ^evaluation activities on the pa^t of 
the States and Tocal i ties . In doing that, the Federal legislation 
helped bring about a heightened appreciation of the usefulness of sys* 
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tematic evaluations for program planning and improvement and contrib- 
uted to enhancing both State and local capabilities for conducting 
> evaluations. The second' conclusion is that the required statutory 

evaluations of the # pi acement *f vocational education students in 
entry-level jobs related to their occupational training and of employer 
judgments on their training aftpreparation for employnen^, however 
-justified by the need to effect X/ireasoriably close tie between school- 
i ing and the world of work, have ledSo the generation and,col lection of 
data of dubious validity and reliability. Moreover, even if these data 
were valid and reliable, they would have slight utility for the pur- 
poses 'of improving programs and deciding on program offerings in line 
with changing labor market conditions. The tnird conclusion is that 
only one of the four approaches to evaluating the effectiveness of* 
programs specified in the regul ations--that dealing with planning and % 
* operational processes— has the potential to prove" useful for the 
purposes of improving programs a^d decisionmaking on program offerings, 
at least in the immediate future. Even this approach needs_ much 
improvement in most States before it can realize its full potential, d 

♦ * c 

The concern of the 1976 legislation yith ' employment-related out- . 
comes was well founded., Ttjere had been reason to believe vthat some 
vocational education programming was ignoring labor market demand and 
supply relationships and that the knowledge and skills taught were not 
fully up to date. The statutory evaluation requirements sought to cor- 
rect such deficiencies through better planning and improved programs. 
Although the resulting placement and employer satisfaction data are not 
helpful in this regard, such mechanisms as local level planning mijght 
be. The difficulties associated with measuring the economic and other 
outcomes for participants in vocational education programs are substan- 
tial. (Chapter VII discusses what has been learned on this score' 
through well-conducted research.) Even with, reliable measurements of 
student employment success and student achievement, little can be done 
to effect program*^ improvements, unless rich information on program 
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processes *is also aval lable--an obvious point which is frequently 
ignored. This fact, combined with' the technical difficulty and expense 
*of assessing sfcjdent employment Success and student achievement, makes 
these more appropriate measures fj?r special education research stultefi* 
than for rout'ine evaluation procedures. These and other considerations 
earlier set forth point to the desirability of strengthening program 
reviews which emphasize relevance to labor market conditions, progress 
toward equity goals, and identify the sources of program lneffective*- 
ness or poor. quality. • ♦ 
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FOOTNOTES * : 

1. See Senta A. Raizen andVeter A. Rossi, eds., Program Evaluation 
in Education: When? How? To What Ends? (Washington, O.C.: 

. National Academy Press, lysi). 

2. The Act also charged the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (NACVE) tffth the responsibility to review the effective- 
ness of programs and to conduct independent evaluations. The , 
State Advisory Councils were to evajuate programs and services Aind 
report annually on their effectiveness in meeting the objectives 
of the State 5-year plans. The 1968 amendments also authorized 
the use of Federal funds to evaluate projects for the development 
and training of teaching and other vocational education personnel. 
See P.L. 90-576, Sees. 104, 122, 123, and 132. 

i 

3. The two most influential studies were: Report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, What is the Role of Federal Assis- 
tance for Vocational Education? (Washington, O.C,.: U.S. General 
Accounting Office, 19/4); and u. W. Orewes and Oouglas S. Katz, 

^ Manpower Oata and Vocational Education: A National Study of 
r Availability and Use (Raleigh, N.C.: Center for Occupational 
• Education, North Carolina State University, 1975.) » , 

4/ Ibid., p. 20. 

• 

5. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee <Jn Labor arid Public Welfare, 
Education Amendments of 1976: Report to Accompany S. 2657 , Senate 
Report .No. 94-882, y4th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. b«. 

6. See Chapter I; also, The Interim Report , Chapter V, and Gerry 
Hendrickson, Evaluating Vocational Education: The Federal 
Stimulus (Washington, O.C.: National Institute of Education, - 
1981). 



Other provisions of the 1976 amendments, it may be noted, de^l 
with evaluations'. These are directed at the Commissioner or ^ 
Education^and BOAE (now the Secretary of Education and OVAE, 
respectively) and the Advisory Councils, both National and State. 9 
The commissioner is charged with including summaries of the find- 
ings of all Federal program reviews 4nd State evaluations yi the 
Commissioner's annual repdrts to the Congress. BOAE is required 
to conduct reviews of the federally assisted programs in 1Q states 
annually, analyzing their "strengths and weaknesses. . . The 
National Advisory Council is directed (Section 162(b)), as it had 
been earlier, to conduct independent evaluations of federally 
assisted programs and to review their "administration and opera- 
tion," evaluating their effectiveness in light of their purposes. 
As they had been earliejr, the SACVEs are directed (Section * 
105(d)(3)) to "evaluate vocational education programs, services, 
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and activities," and to prepare an annual report on their effec- * 
tlveness. This chapter deals only with the State" evaluation 
, requirements 1n Sec. 112. 

8. Federal Register , vol. 42, no. 191, Sec. 104.402. r 

i 

9. The term "minority groups" does -not appear 1n Federal vocational ' 
education legislation. 

/ ^ 

10. Esther GottleitT Smith and Nancy Holt, State of the Art d£ Voca- 
tional Education Evaluation: State Evaluation Proc'edurespnd 
Practices (Belmont", Massachusetts: CRC Education and HumaU 
Development, Inc., January 1979). 

11. Vernon L. Beuke et al . , % Implementation of the Education Amendments 
of 1976: A Study of State and Local Compliance and Evaluation 
Pracnces, Pinal report to the National Institute of Education, 
NIE-400-78-0041 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates, Inc., 
1980). (Hereafter cited as The Abt Report.) 

12. fim L. WentUng, A Survey of State Directors of Vocational Educa - 
tion (Urbana: University of Illinois, June 1981). The survey' was 
administered by the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education,, which, however, played no part in designing 
the questionnaires or analyzing the responses.-- 

'13. Ib10., p. 8. 

l4 « The Interim Report . Chapter V. See also Hendrickson, op. cit. 

is* Elinor Woods and Walt Haney, Does Vocational Education Make a 
Difference ? A Review of Previous Research and Reanalyses of 
National Longitudinal Data Sets (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
Huron Institute, 1981), Chapter 4, Sec. 5. (Hereafter cited as 
% 'The, Huron Report./ The present edition of t'he Dictionary of 
■ Occupational Titles has Information on 12*,099 occupations and an 
^additional 16,702 related or synonymous occupational titles. 

16. -.^The Huron'Report, Chapter 4, Section 1. 

17. ^ This can be done. For example, the Department of Labor has 

.procedures for determining employment and unemployment that yield 
•aggregated national rates for local 1 tites that can be compared. 
In fact, unemployment rates are related to placement rates and 
could be substituted for them with much gain and little loss. 
, Placement rates of students 1n jobs related to their trailing are 
a subset of employment rates. So are the rates for students 
placed in,jobs not related to their training. Switching to 
unemployment rates would mean that the distinction between the 4 two 
\ • 
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would be lost. ,Givea tj(e difficulty of determining whether a ^ob 
i§V' related to training/' the loss nrtght be minimal. 

18. NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc., Vocational Educ a- 
tion: Cause or Cure for Youth Unemployment? A Report to the 
Citizens of Oakland ,' Cal i forma, April IW, p s 8. 

19. Statement by On. Robert Morgan of the National Center for Educa- 
_ tion Statistics, February 16, 1981., VEOS information for Ohio, 

for example, shows a 12 percent employer response rate overall for 
students followed' up. 

20. The Huron Report, Chapter 4, Section 6. 

21. The Abt Report, p. 80. 

2<2* U.S. Congress, House, CommUtee pn Education and Labor, The Voca - 
tional Education and National Institute of Education Am endments of 
1976: Report to Accompany H.R, 12835 , House Report No. 94-1085, 
94th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1976, p. 38. > 

23. The Abt Report, 'pp. 66-75. 

24. Ibid. , p. 74. 

25. Walt Haney, "Federal Requirements for the Evaluation of Vocational 
Education Pr'aft&ams," paper prepared for NIE (Cambridge,j\ 
Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, August 1981), pp. 4$*49. t, 

* «. V 

26. The Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS)r— 
a consortium of 45 States, is developing competency-based curricu- 

* lum materials which will provide measures for tasks performed by 
program graduates. In 1979, 80AE awarded a contract to the Amer- 
ican Institutes for Research to develop competency instruments in 
seven occupational clusters. In addition, a 6-State consortium- is 
supporting the effort known as Students' Occupational Competency 
Achievement Testing, which^has thus far developed some 20, tests. 

27. The Abt' Report, pp. 82, -98. In connection with questions of * 
Access, this report observes that "some States had established 

standards for acceptable levels of access. One, for example, has 
standards for vocational education which specify that the percent- 
age of women, minority groups, disadvantaged and handicapped, and 
limited English-speaking Students enrolled in vocational education 
in the region be the same as their respective percentage living in 
the region. As regards-the elimination of sex bias and sex ster- 
, eotyping, the standards in this State require that programs with 
80 percent or more single-sex enrollment have an active recruit- 
ment program to Increase enrollment of the other 20 percent en- 
rollment of either sex." 

28. Jacques Nacson and Ella Mizzel Kelly, Vocational Education:. 
Meeting the Needs of Special Populations (Washington, D.C.: 
A. L. Nell urn and Associates, 1980). 
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chapter v. Vocational education and ceta: .policy and 

PROGRAM COORDINATION 

Introdg'^' ^ 



odufctlon 

! jvdca clonal Educ 



The relationship between the /focauonal Education Act of 1963, as 
amended, and the Comprehensive Employment and' Training Act of 1973 
(CETA) is complex. It consists of many, di fferent kinds of ti-es and 
associations ranging from Informal exchanges of Information on lau6r 
market conditions to arrangements for funding support .personnel and 
services, to contractual agreements for operating training programs- - 
The various aspects of the relationship 'are neither systematic by" 
design nor uniform in function. - • 

The coordination efforts emerge from two x systems that are quite 
diverse. Vocational education is largely a State and local program 
that delivers education and training programs. CETA, on the other 
hand, is a Federal system that acts as broker for a variety of Federal 
aims such as Income transfer, public service employment, and economic 
development, as- well as providing training for employment. Unlike the 
vocational education system,, under CETA the decisions for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds are made on the loca*l level. Coordination 
.between the two systems Is't'he product of a history of Federal policy 
that began with the' adoption of the Manpower Oevelopment^and Training 
Act (MDTA)' in 1962, and in which, the most recent changes In legislation 
occurred with the 4978 amendments to the CETA. It should be mentioned, 
too, that the goals for employment and training which CETA and the VEA 
seek to address are also \^ concern of other Federal programs germane 
to the development of the Nation's human resources. N 

The relationsh1p C between the VEA and CETA Is commonly described as 
constituting forms of coordination, Hnkagdt or -artlcul ation. This re-- 
latlonshlp" began with*a legislative mandate under MDTA and has come to 
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comprise the activities of a variety of. State and local agencies and 
organufcions! both public and private, which are involved in the more 
effective development and utilization of the Nation's human resources 
and which may hay> di fferent, but not incompatible, primary purposes. 
In the amendments to the VEA'and CETA adopted -in 1976,, there is an 
invitation to coordinate these two domains of Federal policy not only 
with one another but also with a third, that dealing with vocational 
rehabilitation. This seems to offer the prospect of'a less fragmented, 
even if not fully integrated, conception of Federal human resource 
policy. 

No large-scale, systematic study has been undertaken to examine 
the many ways in which CETA and the VEA affect each other. West stu- 
dies have examined issues specific to the development of particular 
programs, thus precluding an understanding of the larger context of 
-Federal, State, and local policy in which these programs are formed and 
operated. The evidence now available is drawn heavily from the atten- 
tion paid to exemplary or selected programs rather than from research 
on the patterns of behavior induced by the coordination of the two 
laws. Moreover, much of the information -essential for depicting coor- 
dination is not included in the information systems established by the 
Departments of Education and Labor. This chapter attempts to describe 
the different forms of coordination ori the basis of this body of evi- 
dence and the results of more systematic NIE-supported^ inquiries. 
These were the field studies 1n 15 States conducted by Abt Associates, 
Inc., the studies of 15 communities con3ucted by A. L. Nellum and 
Associates, Inc., and the survey of secondary and post secondary v insti- 
tutions carried out by the University of California at Berkeley. * 

Coordination for Planning 

•By 1976, the Congress was^more interested than ever before in in- 
creasing coordination between vocational education^ and CE]A programs. 
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It adopted* amendments to the two Acts at ,the same time, amendments so, 
similar in language that they have come to be called "joint amend- 
ments." These amendments were" unique. They emphasized for the first? 
time the mutual participation of vocational education and CETA agencies 
and officials in^ planning the coordination and use of Federal re- 
sources*, available from VEA, CETA, and vocational reJiabi 1 nation legis- 
lation, for employment and training and vocational education programs. 
This'was a departure from previous Federal' legi si ation , which sought to 
ef.fect coordination through provisions governing administrative proce- 
dures and the uses of funds and by requiring interlocking memberships 
between ^be State Boards for Vocational Education and the State Man- 
power Services Council s* (SMSCs) , later renamed the State Employment 
Training Councils (SETCs). - , 

The 197Q amendments to CETA and the VEA were the most direct ef- 
fort made v to effect the common use of resources up to that time. In* 
addition to requiring interlocking memberships between the SMSCs and 
the State Advisory Councils on, Vocational Education (SACVEs), with each 

organization commenting on the other's annual report, the 1976 VEA 

amendments required each S^CVE to identify, after consulting with the 
SMSC, 

the vocational education and emj??oyme\it and training needs of 
' the State and assess the extent to which vocational education, . 

employment tnecTrifng , vocational rehabilitation, and other pro- 
grams assist^, i^der this and related Acts represent a consis- „ 
tent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting such 
' needs . . ~USec.-10<>(d)(4)). , 

The same charg<C£$ec. "-162(b)(4)(A)) was given to the National Advisory „ 



Council on Vocal^ctaa^ Education, which was to consult with the Nationa^ 
Commission for Manpoife£ Policy, later* renamed the National Commission 
for Employment i cy /i^ y provisions^ created opportunities for 
4 planning vocation^ ^ tralhT^^ro grams that cut across 'separate, and 
what had been largely autonomous^, ^pol icy arenas. Whether these new 
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* opportunities have in fact been\graspeo> and exploited is, of course, 
another matter. 

The 1976 amendments supported * these coordinating mechanisms by 
•taking a step to provide occupational information* that 'would meel the 
needs of both vdcational education* and emproyme*n~t~ar>d' trairting pro- 
grams. This step was the establishment of a National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC), funded under the fEA -and 
' CETA, which was to help establish in each State receiving VEA and CETA 
funds a State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC). 
Representatives from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
* (later the Department of Education) and from'the Department of Labor, 
including the Assistant Secretary of Employment* and Training, were to 
be the members of the NOICC. Its 'tasks were* to improve coordination 
among vocational education and employment and- training personnel at all^ 
three levels of government and r| J 

« 

to develop and implement ... an occupational information 
tern to meet the common ixcupapional information needs oJ^rtJc a - 
tional education progi^ms and' employment and t r^jWj j^ro g r ams 
at the national, State, and local levels, ^which artem shell ' 
inclufie data on occupational demand and supply . . . based on 
\jniform definitions*^ standardized estimating procedure^, and 
standardized /occupational classifications . . . (P.L. 94^82, 
Sec.. 161(b)(1)(B)). ' * 

The resulting "state occupational information systems were intended to 
improve State planning for. both vocational education and CETA pro- 
grams. ^ 

/ • - v . * 

Responsibility for helping the States to implement the coordina- 
tion provisions of the 1976 legislation fell to BOAE (later OVAE), 
which established a CETA coordination unit to provide technical assis- 
tance. The subsequent rules and regulations do'rpt illuminate how the 
SMSC and the SACVE jcommentaries might be used. *Nor do they comment on 
how coordination is to be treated in the State 5-year plan,r except to 
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require a description of the mechanisms for establishing coordination 
which must Include "the criteria developed.' to avoid duplication under 
this Act and CETA. "3 " T 

. \ 

The problem' of the misuse of resources first received legislative 

attention in a provision of MDTA. Under Sec. 302, v "maintenance of 

o 

State effort," MDTA dollars were not to replace vocational education 
'» funds provided onder the Smith-Hughes or the 1946 Acts. The Congres- 
sional and administrative concern over the use of federal dollars Is 
also to be perceived in the term ri dupl ication of effort," which raises 
^questions concerning the relationship be'tween the VEA and CETA* One of 
the basic assumptions concerning the duplication of programs is that it 
, Is wasteful to conduct similar training and educational programs. This 
assumption, however, does not take into account the fact that it is 
, difficult to assure a perfect fit between two different programs con- 
cerned with the same target population, the economically disadvantaged', 
neither constant in size nor uniform fn needs. The different educa- 
tional, .social, and economic needs of such a'populatlon may be best met 
many communities by both* CETA and VEA programs which on the surface 
^ appear to be duplicative. For eximple, a federally funded VEA program 
in schools may be identical to one funded by CETA in a community -based 
organization (CHD), but the first would deal wi th* in*school youth*and 
the second with school dropouts. J Thus, the very mix of service prb- 
grams and services that might be called for could be jeopardized by in- 
voking a simplistic version'of the rule that "duplication of effort" is 
to be avoided. ^ 

4 ' Coordination Problems 

"* 1 The VEA and. CET^may appear to share common educational and train- 
ing goals, but they are very different in operation. • They differ in 
funding cycles, flexibility In the use of funds, eligibility require- 
ments, planning and accountability requi renents,* and 1n other ways that' 
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create problems in the administration of programs. It is not stirpris- 
ing that the States were slow* in carrying out the coordination require- 
ments for planning. A review of selected 1977 State plans by BOAE 
stated: 

Many State plans seem to have trouble differentiating between 
C mechanisms for coordination, criteria for nondupl ication, and- 
' J results of coordination. A few State plans just repeat their 
mechanisms for, both criteria and results. Some plans say that 
close cooperation will result in non-duplication of programs, 
but they list no criteria which explain how duplications are 
discovered, 4 

After the CETA terminology changed with the 1978 amendments from "roan- 
power" to "employment and training" programs, many States continued to 
use the earlier term. Even as late as 1979 and 1980, many States 
treated CETA briefly in tbeir annual vocational education plans, fre- 
quently 1n^a few paragraphs which merely repeated the regulations or 
discussed the VEA provisions. Maine*s~T979 annual plan was exceptional 
in that^lt discussed the CETA set asides given to the 'Governors for 
vocational education. -The State plans are a poor source for determin- 
ing the States' efforts at coordination. Even though the Governors re- 
ceived $118.4 million from CETA for vocational education in fiscal year 
1978,5 neither this fact nor any information about most of the activ- 
ities could haye been learned from the required VEA State plans. 
»■ * 

Coordinated planning requires both knowledge of the resources 
available from different sources and a strategy for allocating them 



effectively to meet identified needs. It is difficult to achieve at 
the State level because State control over local vocational- education 
and CETA progranrdevjelopment is at best k partial , and because knowledge 
about available resources is uncertain. Vocational education programs 
are fo r ward- fun d ed , but CETA programs are not. Thus, State plans may 
be able to forecast resource needs and the availability of Federal 
vocational education dollars'— but not CETA resources—for a 2-year 
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period. In addition, firm knowledge Is also likely to be lacking about 
the availability of Federal funds relevant to long-range planning deci- 
sions under other polices, both educational and economic. 



<tf-ffici 



Fundamental to the <tt-fficu1ties of coordinated planning are, of 
^course, the differences' not only between the purposes of Federal em- 
\ ployment and training and of vocational education policies but also be- 
tween their administrative features. The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act reserves some of Its funds for State Governors and dis- 
tributes most of its, resources through a formula to 476 administrative 
units. These units, called prime sponsors, are located "in jurisdic- 
tions with 100,000 or more inhabitants, which are usually cities, coun- 
ties, or consortia of geographic areas. 6 Most of the CETA funds, 
some $7 billion in fiscal year 1981/ bypass the States. Moreover, oft 

this sum, much was earmarked for purposes other than training, such as 

t 

public service employment. CE7A dollars available for education may 
be used for purposes other than vocational training, such as remedial 
education and work experience. 8y contrast, most VEA dollars are dis- 
tributed by grants to the States which then redistribute them, asr fras 
been seen, to eligible recipients which use them in combination with 
State and local, funds. CETAWTlars are used by prjme sponsors through^ 
contracts* and agreements wi th a variety of public and private organiza- 
tions including community colleges, LEAs, CBOs, and profit corpora- 
tions. States and eligible recipients which comply with VEA require- 
ments may count upon VEA dollars as entitlements*, so to speak. CETA 
dollars are allocated at the discretion of the prime sponsor. Finally, 
CtTA dollars are specifically and wholly targeted to the economically 
disadvantaged. VEA dollars are so targeted only In' part. The two 
pieces of legislation, however, differ In their definitions of the 
k .economically disadvantaged. CETA employs a much more detailed and t 
Inclusive definition, strucjjur^di fferently from the VEA's. For exam- 
ple, being a member of a family that qualifies for public assistance 
makes flne eligible for CETA training programs. Under the VEA, tye 
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f^L\U^mst have m received •pulylic assistance. Furthermore, the CETA 
legislation dears with*&ndivi duals affected by statutes which act as 
-""significant barriers to employment," such as' Institutionalized and 
handicapped persons. The most obvious difference in def mitio/i-h es in 
the process of Identification. t While public eWcation insti tutions.can 
readily Identify person! with academic disadvantages, £hey do not keep 
records which show economic di sadvantagement. 7 > 

Differences between CET/\ a«d vocational education also appear in 
the way each 1s perceived by the officials and practitioners associated 
with the other, a/id these are obstacles to coordination. Neither the 
employment and training community generally, nor^the Department of" 
Labor personnel who administer the CETA legislation, -work with the VEA 
definition of vocational education. In the CETA legislation and for 
recordkeeping purposes, that term stands for all classroom training, 
wherever it is conducted by either public or private educational insti- 
tutions or other organizations, "in the &TA perspective, vocational 
education extends broadly to all kinds of educational functions that 
are classroom-based, and the term may refer to a curriculum, a program, 
or an organization. Thus, a common language foe developing coordinated 
-planning has, at least in part, been lacking--! situation which has 
been an ^ impediment to realizing the coordination objectives of the 1976 
amendments. 

SACVE-SMSC Developments^ 

These amendments to the VEA called for reciprocal participation in 
planning, as has been seen. Earlier, SACVEs had discussed coordination 
wl'th CETA in their annual reports. 8 After 1976, closer relationships 
between the SACVEs under the SMSC began to develop, and by 1978, the 
number of SACVEs discussing coordination 1n their annual reports had 
risen to 44. preview of 1977 SACVE reports Indicated a general desire 
for clearer; definitions of the role to be played by each x party involved 
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. in the planning process, for improved collaboration between SACVEs ajid 
SMSCs at the very beginning of the planning process, and for more com- 
patible'data reporting systems. 9 * s 

« «• »" 

The activity produced by the required interlocking memberships of 
the ^SACVEs and SMSCs led to their greater appreciation of the respec- 
tive roles, functions, and resources of VEA and CETA programs. By 
1979, many prime sponsors felt that a mechanism for comprehensive plan- 
ning was beginning to emerge in the sense that the components of the 
planning 'system had been 1 identified. 10 Consequently, they felt 
that they could play a 1 mo re positive part 1n coordinated planning. The 
SACVEs were registering the same opinion. The North Carolina SACVE, 
for example, observed, "This Council believes that the tim* has come to 
' move on the goals and recommendations 0 of the Annual Report of the SETC 
from a reactive to a proactive made." 11 The" California Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education exemplified the idea of an active 
"mode" by preparing a guide for 1 inking on Jthe local level no less than 
60 Federal programs wjth goal's similar enough to ttiose of vocational 
education to represent potenttaJ1t1e*s for coordination. 12 By .the 
early 1980s, it was common for $tate'*tfepartments of education to issue 
ports on the status of coordination and how it might be improved. 



- Vor example v a recent study conducted in Pennsylvania examined how 
CETA and* educational linkages might be "improved. Since coordination is 
hampered by Interpersonal differences, the study suggested that the, 
reasons for the high turnover of CETA, staff , a national problem, should 
be looked into because coordination m1g'ht*be Improved if ^more 'stable 
staffing patterns could be achieved. Jhe study- also proposed a solu- 
tion to the problems Induced by different fiscal calendars through syn- 
chronized joint planning efforts that would allow for "lead time" to 
develop programs. The study indicated how 4 CETA eligibility require- 
ments, deemed' by the educators as too prescriptive, might be relaxed 
a*nd how Jthe- paperwork burden might be lightened by tKe use of sampling 
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techniques* The study concluded that if CETA could be shielded from' 
political pressures, there would probably be more coordination with 
public education institutions. 13 

In spite of the progress made, the objectives of coordination be- 
tween CETA and vocational education 'programs through planning are. still 
being developed,. If the SACVE annual reports for 1979 are to be taken 
at face value, much of the reason for this would have to be attributed 
to "footdragging" on the part of State education agencies. 14 Part 
of the reason, however, may be traced to the way SACVEs viewed the 
charge gjven them to review and analyze State' employment and training 
needs. Many* justi f i ably interpreted the legislation as requiring data 
collection and analysis tasks which they lacked the resources to under- 
take, rather than an assessment of the information needed for the man- 
dated coordinated planning process by the several parties participating 
in it. 15 < 

Incentives for Program 'Coordination 

The adoption of specialized manpower revenue sharing legislation 
with CETA drastically changed the role of vocational education in Fed- 
eral employment and training policy. Under MDTA, all classroom train- 
ing functions had been the responsibility of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and welfare and had been carried out through vocational edu- 
cation programs. With CETA, "the prime sponsors were given^the re- * 
sources £or entering into contracts with providers of training ser- 
vices. Vocational education lost its preferred position, and its in- 
stitutions and^the school districts in effect had to compete with other 
organizations, such as CBOs and private vocational schools, for train- 
ing contracts. It was difficult for the vocational education estab- 
lishment to "unlearn" MDTA and make the transition to the new sys- 
tem. 16 
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Incentives for' coordinating VEA and CETA programs are found in the 
provisions of the CETA legisl ation • and not- in the 1976 amendments to 
the VEA, which, as has been said, place virtually exclusive reliance 
upon planning processes a*s a means for achieving coordination. - The 
CETA legislation views education— and not solely vocational education— 
as,a strategic resource. The legislation mentions education in many 
ways, referring, for example, to LEAs, community colleges, in- school 
youth, and academic credit. Under the legislation, public schools may 
run programs for CETA participants or rent their facilities to prime 
sponsors 4 to be used for vocational training classes, or they may pro- 
vide- oasic skill instruction without vocational training. On the other 
hartd, scfeols have been the recipients of CETA public service employ- 
ment % (PSE) positions, whose occupants work as library aides or bus~ 
drivers, for example. For such employees, schools are frequently re- 
quired to provide training. 

The combination of CETA with educational resources to achieve 
vocational objectives can take a variety of forms. In Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, for example, the LEA, the prime sponsor, and the State Depart-* 
ment of Rehabilitation entered into an agreement to establish a career 
vocational evaluation center in a mobile testing facility in order to 
assess the employaBi 1 i ty skills of handicapped students. 

CETA, as amended, had two major incentive mechanisms for coordina- 
tion with vocational education, programs- One resulted from setting 
aside* funds received £y the Governors for vocational education. The 
second set ayfde funds to be used for a particular population. , Both 
mechanisms were combined^ in practice. 

Under Section 202 of Title II of the CETA legislation^, the 
Governors are required to set aside 6 percent of tfieir funds for voca- 
tional education.^ The uses of these monies are speci fied in Sec- 
tion_204. Tfcis is the r legislation's only provision specifically man- 
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dating that v funds be -used for vocational education programs or\ for 
that matter, for any educational program. The unique feature of .this 
set aside 1s that/the funds- go to the States, not to the local level, 
as do nKist CETA dollars. The Governors' set aside 1s a holdover -from 
the earlier form'of coordination under MOT A which provided assistance 
to the States'. The Governors also receive a<Mit1pn& funds to promote 
linkages among State agencies, known *as ^percent' monies, .and still 
other separate ftfnds , known as 4-percent monies, to encourage coordina- 
tion and the development of. special services. 

These mandated funds, which are spent in a variety of ways, may be 
given to State vocational education agencies. For example, ^he lrper- 
cent monies are frequently not received by State vocational education 
agencies, but, when they are, they are often used to overcome problems 
which hinder the administration of joint programs/ Thus, they are used 
to resolve problems of scheduling by creating open-entry and -exit 
training programs 1n vocational education, or by establishing regional 
State placement officers 1n educational Institutions. One State used 
the 1-percent monies to pay for the staff- of a research project on co- 
ordination supported by 4-pencent monies. These funds have been^used 
for research and development activities, Including grants to SOlCCsr 
rather than, for those -more directly refated to coordination, suoh as 
,the writing of agreements between agencies. 18 

The procedures for administering the Governors' 6-percent -monies, 
established In th^ 1973 Act, 19 were not changed by the 1978^amend- 
ments. There has been great variability in the administration of these, 
dollars on the Stata level. SoSPstate vocational, education agencies 
have reported that they employ as many as 10 staff persons to deal . with 
CETA coordination.. 20 The discretionary use of these funds is exem- 
plified by one State which' ha i only a single prime sponsor. Her* the 
State vocational education agency established a three-member staff to 
administer the 6-percent monies and was later also given responsibility 
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for administering the 22-p^prt!Tt set aside under the Youth Employment 
and Demonstra.tion Projects Act. In this State, the prime sponsor com- 
bines the Governor's 6-percent and the 22-perceht set asides with VEA 
dollars to run ^skills center, illustrating the possibilities of both 
flexibility and variation in State level administration. Where a sin- 
gle prime sponsor exists, as in this example, coordination is much sam- 
pler than in a State where numerous prime sponsors are eligible to re- 
ceive the Governor's funds. 

Evidence m the available studies of coordination strongly suggest 
that thf^lnnovative nature and the administrative flexibility of the 
*CETA legislation have been a source of difficulty in effective coordi- 
nation because they were often perceived as constituting a lack of Fed- 

i 

eral direction. 

The .legislati vely mandated agreements between State level CETa and 
vocational education agencies have not been the- most desirable mecha- 
nism foK spending the 6-percent monies. The differences in funding and 
planning cycles of the two program areas and uncertainty about the 
amount of 6-percent monies that would be available created obvious dif- 
ficulties. No less significant were the frictions arising from differ- 
ences in the, operating styles of the agencies* responsible for adminis- 
tering the funds and in their perceptions ,of how the monies shoj^hj be 
spent. Some of these differences went back to tHe late' 1960's, when 
community action agencies viewed granting funds to State vocational 
education agencies as concessions to political considerations. The 
purposes for which 6-percent monies were to be used also led to dis- 
putes. Were they to be used to promote communication and coordination, 
or to enable .prime sponsors to purchase vocational education services 
directly from schools? In some States, these several sources of prob- 
lems delayed the writing of agreements and forcid funds to be. carried 
over from one year to the next. 21 / t s 
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In the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, set asides for the 
Governors' use were reduced from 12 to 10.5 percent of the allotments. 
This suggests that State vocational education agencies may be in compe- 
tition for monies with other State agencies, including the SETCs, whose 
funds are also controlled by the Governor. 22 y 

The 22-Percent Set Aside 

The Youth Employment and Demonstrations Projects Act (YEOPA) of 
1976 became Title IV in the 1978 CETA amendments. This measure was 
targeted toward a particular population, youth aged 16-21, and was cat- 
egorical in nature. It contained several provisions for coordinating 
CETA programs with educational organizations. One is known as the' 22- 
percent set aside because it requires* that 22 percent of the funds 
available^ to prime sponsors under Sec. 343(a)(1) "shaH be used for 
programs for m-school youth carried out pursuant ti agreements between 
prime sponsors and local education agencies . . . ." The legislation 
and subsequent regulations distinguish among* three different "in- 
school" classifications:, (1) Jn-school , meaning "the^ status of being 
enrolled full-time and attending an elementary, secondary, trade, tech^ 
nical or vocational school, a college*, including a junior community or 
university;" (2) m-school program , meaning "a program which provides, 
'either or both career employment experience and transition services to 
in-school youth;" and (3) in- school youth , meaning* "a person age 14-21 
k who is currently enrolled full-time in, and attending, a secondary, 
trade, technical, or vocational school or junior or community college 
or is scheduled to' attend ... or has not completed high school and is 
scheduled to attend . , . a program leading to a secondary school 
diploma or Its equivalent/ 1 - — / 

Implicit 1n this threefold classification are. different ways of 

visualizing coordination activities not mandated by law between CETA 

programs and educational agencies and programs broadly conceived. 

« fc 
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However, 1t is difficult to know what happened as 'e result. .Informa- 
tion about a program 1s not readily Separated from information about 
the population served. There 1s, moreover, an obstacle to determining 
the extent to which Federally funded vocational education serves the 
needs of in-school youth:' the 00L does not collect data^which classic 
fies M m-school youth" by the type of program in which they are en- 
rolled. Furthermore, while the CETA legislation elsewhere consistently 
uses the VEA definition of a LEA, it adopts th*t of Jhe Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for the^2-percent set aside, which, in effect, 
excludes community and junior colleges from contract arrangements m- 
volvin<Khese funds. 1 The rationale for this,. according to the Director 
-*f OOL's^OfTTcesOf Youth Programs, "was that prime sponsors should be 
forced to at least, sit down with public schools rather than avoiding 
them by going to the^ community college. . We are not discouraging activ- 
ities with these institutions ami expect that with the other 78 percent 
of the funds ttiese can be financed. But we 'certainly want to achieve 
public School-CETA linkage as a minimum. "23 r The regulations, how- 
ever, aUow LEAs to subcontract 22-percent set aside funds to 2-year 
postsecorraary institutions. ; . 

Under YEOPA, Mnkage was a fundamental element in reducing youth 
unemployment, but how much the 22-percent set aside contributed to that 
end is questionable. The school systems had to agree only on how^he 
'set-aside' funds were to be spent. The monies did not go to the 
schools; they went to a population served by the schools. Therefore, 
in.theory,' the schools could agree to use set-aside funds to establish 
1 education programs «in community-based organizations, or, as was often. 

the case in practice, to provide stipends for participants in programs. 
* One study, suggests that the set-aside funds were for the most part used 
to provide stipends. 24 Prime- sponsors used the monies targeted on 
» in-school populations for a variety of purposes. For example, in fis- 
cal year # 1979, in Heber and Morgan counties in Utah three school sys- 
tems, the local State college, and the State and local prime sponsor 

* 
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pft^led 4toeir funds to. augment an existing program for potential and 
actual school dropouts. Thus, 85 percent of the monies available for 
funding were allocated to the IEA, although the schools do not directly 
operate the program. A consortium^ of the sponsoring school systems, 
prime sponsors v and the State college operate the skill center in which 
the program is, conducted. 25 

\ 

The £2-pencent set aside created* awareness of the problem of youth 
unemployment and of the functions that the schools could perform in 
attacking it. The evidence does not point to enduring changes being 

brought about in the operations of schools as a result of 22- percent 
set aside funds. Moreover, it is difficult to characterize the inter- 
*actions that occurred between prime sponsors and ^schools. One study 
concludes that distrust has marked the relationship between the 
two. 26 Another finds that the 22-percent set aside has "gone a 
long* way toward acconfpl'ishing its purpose,, , an occurrence which is all 

. too infrequent in Federal social programs." 27 One basis for argu- 
ing the case for a positive relationship between prime sponsor^ and 
public schools lies "in the relative ease with which agreements between 
them are made, compared to those entered into by prime sponsors with 
other organizations. 2 **' * 




* A key'is^ue in the relationship betweeV^fhe schools and CETA pro- 
grams arises from the^ fact that the latter are remedial efforts de- 
signed to benefit the economically disadvantaged and that the training 
programs provided by prime sponsors are supposed to equi p. participants 
with the skills for securing and holding a job. Whether schools are 
the best providers of education and training for economically disadvan- 
taged youth is "a question which is raised tn the provisions of CETA, 
and especially in YEDPA, which call for alternative means of providing 
the needed education and training. 2 $t, To what extent, then, do the 
schools represent a Federal strategy for retaining yduth in need of 
training for employment? „ 
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The public schools are, of course, heavily involved in remediation 
efforts. Indeed, the major Federal involvement in education, the ^ ^ 
Elementary and Secondary 'Education Act (ESEA), is compensatory in func- — 
tion. The differences between the purposes and the administration of 
ESEA and YEDPA funds require no "discussion here, but it is worth noting 
that in implementing the ESEA legislation, the Federal Government has 
gained experience in understanding how to administer compensatory pro- 
grams in schools. A substantial literature also exists on how to cre- 
ate a change in schools. 30 No equivalent attempt appears to have 
been made with the implementation of YEDPA to learn about how schools 
operate, and the resulting lack of knowledge hindered the development^ ^ 
of coordination. 

On balance, the several CETA set" asides acted as Incentives to 
.promote coordination between CETA and public education, but,, they had 
mixed ^effects becau*eof the many differences in the ways prime spon- 
s§rs and public schools provide service^ to individuals. 31 In some _ 
cities, much more 'than 22 percent of the dollars were allocated to 
schools for 1n-schoo1 youth programs. toothers, 22 percen t was fhp J^ > 
maximum. Administrative procedures and organizational requirements, as 
has been said, decayed establishing In- school CETA programs. Agreement 
o*n giving academic credit for .work, experience, on scheduling, on the 
, length of the l school day, and oh sradua'tion requirements had to be 
* reached to permit effective coordination to. occur, 32 and all of 
these issues called for technical assistance effort by the Federal 
%% Government. ^ ^ — 

\ The mixed effects resul ting from the 22-percent set aside could 
havWbeen anticipated in light of the characteristics ^pf the public 
schbol enterprise, the discretionary nature of YEDPA funds, and the 
fact that one prime sponsor area may embrace many school systems. 
Funding patterns would vary because, under ^the legislation, many LEAs 
with in-school student pooijlatians supported by YEDPA funds do not 
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themselves receive such funds. This was Illustrated by one balance-of- 
State prime sponsor in which some 20 staff persona/ere involved in 
writing agreements with 300 LEAs, and m which aVTthe funds were used 
for*stipends and /lone^went to the schools for opiating programs. 



\ 



The Flow of CETA Funds 



It is difficult to track the flow of CETA dollars to educational 
organizations and their uses. A Federal level accounting system per- 
mitting the aggregation of funds for educational purposes is, moreover, 
lacking. Much of*the information necessary to report on the flow of 
CETA funds to educational organizations is in the contract and subcon- 
tract files of prime sponsors and remains* to be col lected. and analyzed. 
However, while attempts have been made to determine the financial im- 
pact of CETA on public education institutions, the results of these 
studies are speculative because of problems with the data collection. 
With the information provided by 'the Oepaftment of Labor on CETA pro- 
' gram expenditures and estimates on public school enrollments from the 
.University of California at Berkeley survey,- it is possible to make" 
rough estimates of the dollar flow to education. Table V-l presents ' 
jhese figures. It is safe to estimate total v CETA funds for education^ 
on the order of more thariVB billiory a. year at the close** the -1970s., 

The .number o.f CETA dollar^ flowing .annually to education broadly .- 
conceived is substantially 'larger tjug ''re cent 'Federal annual appropria- 
tions for vocational and adult 'education- and > makeup at least one- 
eleventh of all Federal expenditures in fdyc&lon. - T^y rep/esent more fc 
than one-seventh df the total CETA appropriation for fiscal* i97|; 
- about $6.9 billion dollars. The volume* of the CETA dol »r' $of> is imv? 
presslve, but the funds are. primarily directed tar serving •shortefrjerty - \ 
training and employment needs. Moreover, CETA dollars are used y ^ 
educational agencies or institutions through contractual arrangements 4 ^ ? 
which may change' from year to year. Consequently, the manner in which ^ 
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CETA funds* are used educationally may not help develop longer-range 
strategies for deploying Federal, resources toward combined--or coordi- 
nated—employment and training and educational goals. 

" TABL£ V-l \ 

ESTIMATES CF V CETA FUNDS BY TITLEl 
FLOWING TO PUBLIC EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, FY 1979 




Title IV 
Title VI, I ID 
Titles II, IV 



Purpose 

General Training Assistance 
(includes 6% set aside for 
vocational education) * 

Youth Programs 

Public Service Employment 

Stipends for In-School Programs 



Estimated CETA 
Funds 2 . 
(in ml 1 Hons ) . 

$265 



$ 40 
$485 ' 
$630 



liT>%Because of the lack of evidence on public school participation 1n 
Title III, Programs of^National Significance, no estimates are pre- 
sented. , V 

2. Because of the nature of the estimates and rounding, the total 1s 
not additive. r 

-v 

* , - i 
Source: Estimates derived from Department of Labor data on expendi- 
tures' for classroom training and University of California at 
Berkeley survey data ' - * 



CETA dollars enter the vocational education system in four mala 
« 

.ways* One Is by directly funding vocational education activities, as 
1s stipulated 'by latf .in*' the case of the Governors' 6-percent set 
asides. ' A' second is by prime sponsors entering in^^ contracts with 
vocational education -institutions for the provision of programs and 
services. A third is by % providing funds or services to Individuals to? 
encourage their participation in. public education programs, but not 
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supporting direcfly the operations of educational facilities, as is the 
case with student jtipends. Combinations of two or more* of these sep- 
arate ways are common. The fourth way is to contribute resources to 
education indirectly in fulfilling other objectives of tfie legislation, 
as was the case with providing public service employment positions in 
educational institutions or agencies. 33 - w 

(\ JtJ 

Large school districts are more likely tov^eceive CETA dollars 
than small ones,' both because of the greater concentration of economj-^ 
cally disadvantaged persons m large LEAs and also because large urban 
LEAs are more likely to be coterminous with prime sponsor boundaries 
than are small LEAs. It also appears that CETA support fo'r programs 
for adults and out-of- school youth is more heavily concentrated in 
postsecondary institutions than m fc others. The dollars received by 
LEAs are spent m a variety of ways. They are commonly , used to pay 
stipends, for in-school youth, administrative activity, assessment and 
counseling, Instructional activity, job placement* or work experience 
programs, but the use of the dollars is determined locally. The doK 
lars may act as v seed money to put a prognam together or may fund an 
entire program or merely a segment of one. It is not uncommon to find 

" funds from a variety of Federal, State, and local services pooled in 
the Tpcal level to establish a program. In Hartford, .Connecticut , for 
example, the LEA pools 11 different funding resources to establish a 
nontraditional school setting with one academic center and^six voca- 
tional centers to serve those 'who have difficulty with the regular sys- 

^ tern and drop out. 34 , 

It is difficult to predict the future flow of funds to vocational* 
'education. The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, in addition to 
eliminating public service employment and changing the set aside to the 
Governors for vocational education, deletes the maintenance of effort 
for youth clause under Title II. 'This could affect the now of funds 
\ to youth. The total authorization for training purposes is approxi- 
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mately $3.8 billion, but it is / generally assumed that appropriations 
for fiscal year 1982 will fall /below that level. _ v 

~\^-WmfTrr5ter1ng Coordinated Programs 

Problems in program coordination betv^n vocational education and 
CETA arise for several reasons, as has been seen. Th^ central source, 
however, is embedded in differences between the two in their purposes, 
in* the > administration of funds, and in their mechanisms for effecting 
) coordination. ( 

In the 1976 amendments to the VEA and CETA,and the subsequent reg- 
ulations* the directions for installing a pnocess for coordinated plan- 
ning are clear. *Wiat is not altogether clear is exactly what it is 
that is to be planned in programmatic terras. Coordination in the CETA 
context is a product of the dee entral ization of decisionmaking on 
training and employment needs. This requires local level planning 
attentive to all ^co^l derations that could aff ? ec*t these needs. The 
♦legislation according to its Statement of Purpose is designed 

<* . 

to'provide for the maxTCtoi' feasible coordination of plans, 
programs, and activitjes under this Act with economic 
development, community development, and related activities 
such as vWatjonal education, vocational rehabilitation, 
" V public assistan^rr^J^ empl oyment training, and social 
service programs (P. I. ^ftEHs^c. 2)* 

• Compared with the coordination under VEA, that called for by CETA is 
enormously more complex. ^ 



Prime sponsors are, in effect? the brokers of Federal revenue- 
sharing funds allotted to the States* The funds prime sponsors receive 
are to be spent on the training and other needs of a particular popula- 
tion in a*specif1c area.- .Prime sponsors are required to submit plans 
to the Department ^of Labor detailing how the training needs are to be 
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met* what coordination activities they will pursue, and* what agreements 
they will write with other organizations, Including educational agen- 
cies and' institutions, for providing the training and related services 
required. 

The agreements are administrative mechanisms which may be fTnan- 
cial , as in the case of a contract with^a LEA which provides for a 
vocational training program, or nonfinancial , as 1n tfie case of a 22- 
percent set-aside' agreement with a LEA^ which provides stipends for 1n- 
school youtjp. Agreements may also take the form of memoranda of under- 
standing or grants. To simplify the accounting of funds, the DOL re- 
squires prime sponsors to be responsible for reporting on how much money 
is spent on popv^ations^and programs, but not on the kinds of organiza- 
tions whi A ch provide services. 

Pr.imeTsponsors enter into numerous agreements, although in thepry 
there are other administrative mechanisms such as set asides or direct 
funding, wtilch could replace the agreements process. For example, in 
> fiscal years. 1975 and 19^ the State of West Virginia atone entered 
into 536 funded contracts through which almost 3,200 Individuals we're 
enrolled in an on-the-job' training program. 35 The Michigan Employ- 
ment and Training Service Council's Report to t he Governor for 1978 
shows that the States' 22 prime sponsors made 529 contracts' and agree- 
ments %1th other agencies, of which 38 percent wer?- entered Into wit;h 
educational agencies and institutions. 36 - In a^ study of CETA's re- 
lationship to vocational education, the 50 prime sponsors surveyed cey 
ported that they had entered Into more than 1200 agreements of differ- 
ent kinds with' public vocational education agencies s and institutions 
(see Table V-2). 

The number of agreements made annually by prime sponsors with pub- 
lic and'private educational Institutions, CBOii, vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, labor organisations, and industrial corporations must 
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' 2 # TABLE V-2 ' 

* t > * ' 

OISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS .AMONG 50 SELECTED PRIMS SPONSORS 
WIT^ PUBLIC VOCATIONAL 'EDUCATION AGENCIES AND J4TCT4 TUT IONS 



Form of* 6 • No. of Financial _ - No. of Nontl^ncial 

Agreement Agreements^ ^fc* Agreements 

Contract * 667 37 

Grant % - 25 v 2 

Memorandum of ♦ 

Understanding HO - 226 

Otyer _16 Jt5 

TOTAL 843 • 360 



:IES AND^KTUI 

ltl^nc 
iments 

J 



SburW: U.S. Conference of Mayors, CETA/Vocational Education Coordina- 
tion: A Status Report » ] ' 

* ', * 
run'into the tens of thousands'. Since information on agreements is not 

'collected either by the Department of Labor or its regional offices, it 
has not been ^possible to examine systematically the comparative effica- 
cy of the different forms of agreements. The frequency with which they 

^*ave to be made, however, does~raise problems ,fb* coordinate^ p]ann?ng 
activities which should, at least in theory^ be developing strategies 
for matching the training and employment^ needs of individuals with the 
programs and agencies for meeting them. Achievjncf ant^effecti ve func- 
tional fit between* identified -needs and available resources for meeti'ng 
them may dften^requi re that other Federal policies, such as those deal- 
ing " wjth vo^atrpnal rehabilitation, public assistagce, or economic 
development, be considered in "State and local planning processes. 

- Whether 'this can be assured by .the present requirements for' coordina- 
tion in planning in VEA and CETA legislation is one question. A far 

-more important question than the composition of planning bodies, is that 

* of ^he* functional and reciprocal^ relationships among' separate Federal 
policies, each one 1 of which is c6ncemed in different ways w\th human 
resource development, employment and training , equity , and anti- 
^poverty objecti ves.-r ' - 
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Concluding Observations 

• Determining the functional and reciprocal relationships between 
vocational education and CETA programs remains the central problem 
underlying coordination of the two, a problem that involves questions 
of policy far more than of administrative procedure or process. Are 
vocational education and CETA training programs ^to be viewed as alter- 
native or as complementary routes for the acquisition or further devel- 
opment of occupational skills? Should CETA represent a second option 
open to all individuals to prepare for participation in the labor mar- 

- ket, or only to those economically disadvantaged? If vocational educa- 
tion programs, ^particularly at the secondary level, are to continue to 
represent the first option for such preparation, open to all mdivid- 

• uals, should VEA funds, *in contrast to State and local funds, be used 
only for the benefit of popul ations ^which lack equal opportunities for 
vocational education? If completion of' school* programs contributes to 

* subsequent employment, how could vocational education and employment 
and training programs be ujsed separately and in combination to best 
bring about this result in ways other than providing stipends to in-. 

^school yQuth? Should the.provi sion of alternative programs or schools 
designed to reduce dropout rates be made a CETA responsibility? Should 
CETA funds be used to provide school placement services for completers 
of secondary vocational education programs?. Answers to these and 
simi 1 ar questions , having to do with the* nature of the functional and 
reciprocal relationships between tl^^programmatic features of two 
policy structures, would define th6^boundanes of coordination in 
planning.' 

Requirements for the membership iof representatives from the em- 
ployment and training and the vocational education communities upon 
each others' planning bodies cannot Jin themselves \ssure that such 
.matters either find a place upon their agendas or, if they do, can be 
authoritatively answered. In" the light of that consideration, it 
shoulcrnot be surprising that the significant advances made in program 
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' ' ' ^ *• . s- 

coordination since the adoption of the 1976 amendments to CETA and V£A 

owed far more to CETA than to the 1976 amendments to VEA- 

* «• * 

fc The VE A amendments, concerned almost exclusively with coordination 
in State planning, produced the least programmatic activity. The leg- 
is) ative provisions for coordination in planning set general and sym- 
bolic goals, but offered no incentives in calling upon agencies and jn- 
stitutions largely un£a«i 1 1 ar with* one another's operations to work to- 
gether. Different planning and "funding cycles, as has been said, im- 
peded coordinatipn. Moreover, BOA^Ls implementation of the> VEA plan- 
ning requirements focused. on forma\ compliance and provided the modest 
technical assistance to entourage * coord l nation with CETA. 37 The 
regulations emphasized that the State plan must demonstrate that there 
is no duplication of effort but "did' not invite delineating a strategy 
*for depl eying Federal resources. The ma^or accomplishment of the V£A 
• coordination -Cequi rement^ was to enable State-^evel compon^Sts of the 
VEA and CETA communities to tie come familiar with each other's opera- 
tions. . * f 

The more important devel opmeflts* vj .program ^oordipation on ' the 
State and local 4evels were stimulated by GETA provisions permitting or 
retyji rinj* funds to be channeled to vocational education/ -For the most 
part these funds, authorized under 'different , CETA titles, have been 
used flexibly and in combination, serving ends determinedly ttte decen- 
^•^tr.alized decisions of prime sponsors.^ What-is extfeme'l^ difficult to 
assess are the* effects of CETA programs and a funds on secondary and 
j)OSt secondary vocational programs and institutions. .CETA dollars that 
pay stipends do tend*to hold Students in school , but whether they pro- 
duce other consequent results is not -known* The flow/ of YEDPA dollars 
did lead schools t& "examine and even change graduation requirements, 
schedu) Ing practices, and ,ways of servi ng economical ly di sadvantaged 
and other students. / The extent, and .permanence of these effects, how- 
ever, cannot be^ndicfcted. - • • » 
it. ■ - '< 
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On balance, it is jafe to say not only that coordination between 
CETA and vocational education programs has increased since 1976 but' 
also that the terms of easting legislation and the consequent adminis- 
trative procedures inhibit further gains that could be achieved through 
' the strategic deployment of all Federal resources. It may well be th<R 
the most important 'signal for program coordination provided by the VEA 
and CETA amendments of 1976 is the task given to the national Advisory 
Council on. Vocational Education, the State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tlonal Education, and the National Commission on Employment Policy:- to 
identify 'training needs and assess the extent to whicValf the programs 
conducted 'under Hi the pertinent Federal programs -represent a 
consistent, integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting such 
needs. . . ." This charge may be said to invite the adoption of a new 
conception of a cWehe/isive and unified Federal policy for human re- 
source development and employment. 
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FOOTNOTES "f* 



The Bibliography includes full listings of the reports and docu- 
ments' pertaining to program coordination between CETA and V&A that 
were used in preparing this chapter. 

The designated participants in Mo ICC were originally the Comm'is- 
sioner of Education, s the Administrator of the National Center for 
Education Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and as 
nojted, the' Assistant. Secretary of Employment and Training; but no- 
official or agency is named as responsible for coordination at the 
Federal level. t 

Sec. 104.188 of the VEA regulations. 

Chris Vogel, "CETA Coordination Study, 1' unpublished (Central 
Branch, OS0P0/B0AE, U.S. 'Office of Education, November 8, 1978). 

Analysis of Titles I, H^and IV of the Comprehensive Employment * 
and Training Act of 1973 for Fiscal Year 1978 , mimeographed 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Community "Programs,- Employment and 
Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, May 1979),* 
P. 21. ' 6 ^ 

For geographic areas of under 400,000 persons or in small States, 
the prime sponsors are referred to as *bal ance-of-State "primes. 
They represent only 53 of the present 476 prime sponsors. * State 
Governors are alio designated as* prime sponsors for counties -with 
fewer than 100,000 population. Counties comprise" the largest 
category, with 203 primes, and consortia next, with 143 primes; 
cities follow; with 7\T There are also fdur prime sponsors which 
deal with the* Consol idated Employment Programs which are categor- 
ized separately b^ the Department of Labor. 

See Chapter II above for the VEA categories of economic disadvan- 
tage as well as the Federal Register , Vol. No. 191, Oct. 3', 
1977, p.. 33854. Concerning the CETA eligibility requirements, see 
Federal Register , Vol. 44, No. 65, April 3, 1979, p. 19998. 

ft 

Overview: 1977 Reports of the State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education (Washington, D.C.: National Advisory Council on 
vocational Education, November 1978), p. ^8. 

Overview: 1978 Reports of tfre State Advisory Councils on Voca - 
tional Education (Washington, D.C.: National, Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, November 1979), p. 14. . 

CETA/Vocational Education Coordination: A Status Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C. : U.S. Conference of Mayors, November 1979), p. i>i. 
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11. A Time, to Design , Annual Report of the North Carolina State • 
Advisory council on Vocational Education, mimeographed (October 1, 
1980), p. 49. , 

12. A Guide for Linking Comprehensive Vocational Services (Sacramento, 
California: Advisory Council on Vocational Education, n.d.). 

* It 
13^ Nicholas C. 8rown, Improvement of CETA/Educationa] Linkages 

(Bureau of Research and Evaluation, Pennsylvania Department of, 
Education, October 1980), pp. 49-56. ' 

14. Overview: 1979 Report of the State Advisory Council s on Voca- 
tional Education (Washington, O.C.: National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, January 1981), p. 8. 



Report on a Survey of 'State Advisory Councils on Vocation al Educa- 
tion, National Association of SACVt ExeH^ive Directors, May 1981, 
p77. 




16 H The Impact of CETA on Institutional Vocatfonal Edyation: AnJJ£- , 

date 1976 (Washington, D.C.: National League of *Cities/ 
Conference of Mayors, 1976), p. 9; 

17. Prior to the 1978 amendments to CETA, it was 5 percent. The 
information currently ivailable is limited ft) the 5 percent 

t monies^ V* 

18. Vernon L. Beuke al . , Implementation of the Education Amendments 
of 1976; A Study of State and .Local Compliance and Evaluation " 
Practices , prepared under NIE contract no. 400-78-0041, 

« (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt*Associates, Inc., December 1980), . 
pp. 112-115 (hereafter cited as The Abt Report.) . 

19. They are not simple. CETA^ funds are first allocated to the 
Governors. Although the/ may keep a small percentage for adminis- 
tration if they so choose, t,hey in turn notify in writing the 
State vocational education board and each prime sponsor of the * 
funds available within a prime sponsor's area. The prime sponsor 
then develops a nonfinancial agreement with the State vocational 
education board planning for the expenditure of the funds from the 
Governor by the State vocational" education board in the prime 
sponsor's area. See P.L. 95-524, 'Sec. 204(a)(1). Also, Federal, 
Register , Vol - 44, No. 65, April 3, 1979, p. 20041. 

20. - CETA/Vocational Education' Coordina tion: A^tatus Report 

(Washington, D.C.: .U.S. Conference of Mayors, November 19/9), /A 
p. 35. . M 

21. The Abt Report, pp. 115-118. , 
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# 22. U.S. Congress Conference Committee, Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981 , 97th Congress, 1st Session, p.~77TT 

23. Report on Joint DHEW/DOL Youth Employment and Demonstrations Proj- 
ect Act Workshops ^Washington, D.C.: Office of 'Youth Program/ 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
n.d.), p. 34. ■* ^ • 

24. William H. Wilken and Lawrence L. Brown, III, Manpower-Education 
Coordination: Two Decades of Frustration , Teonrpcat Analyses 
Report No. 4 (Washington, D.C.: Office of Technical and Analytic 
Systems, Office of Planning and Budget, U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, January 1981), p. 29. 



f 



25.. Robert J.. Ivry and Alan Weisberg, "The 22% Solution: LEA/CEIA • 
Collaboration on Youth Employment and Training Programs," unpub- 
lished draft (Washington, D.C.: Office of Career Education/U.S. 
Department qf Education* August 198P), p. 17. 

26. See Richard R. Elmore, "The Youth Unemployment Delivery System,;' 
in A Review of Youtt) Employment Problem, Programs, and Policies , 
Vol. 3 (Washington, D.C. : Vice President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment, 1980), p. lb. , 

27; Ivry and Weisburg, op. cit., p. 2. *~ ~ f 

28. Sam Andrew, Paul Harrington, and Glen Schneider, CETA Prime Spon - 
sor Self-Review Knowledge Development Report 3.20 (Washington, 
D.C. : Office of Youth Programs, Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Labor, May 1980). 

29. Robert Taggart and Gregory Wurzburg, "The RoX^of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Nation's New Youth Employment and Training Programs" 
(Paper presented at "Vocational "Education Addresses Unemployment- 
Program and Policy Alternatives," Washington, D.C, November 9-11 , 
1977). 

30. In particular, see Paul Berman and Milbrey McLaughlin, Federal 
Programs Supporting Educational Change , Vols. I-V" (Santa Monica, 
California; The Rand Corporation, '1975). See also Seymour 
Sarasoti, The Culture of the School and the Problem of Change , 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971 * 

31. Gregory Wurzburg, Youth and the Local Employment Agenda: An Anal- 
ysis of Prime Sponsor Experience Implementing the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act (Washington, 5.C.: National Coun- 
cil on Employment Policy, January 1980), p. 3. 

U 
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32. Impact of YEPPA and Education/CETA-Relatiotfships at the Local 

9 Level: Five Case Studies , Office of Youth Programs Special Keport 
4 * No* 1 (Paper prepared jointly by representatives of the Department 
*of°HeaUh, Education, and Welfare and the Office of Youth Pro- 
grams, Department of Labor, August 1978), p. 4. 

33. .Tabfe V-l shows an estimated $485 million in, public Service em- 
'pJoyment funds". During 1979, PSE becam^the largest CETA program, 

accourHina for more than Italf Of allJitTA funds. - One study esti- 
* * mates -that publjc education account for only 19 percent of, total 
V PSE positions, "afld of that share, only 6 percent were involved in 
- i teaching and .related activities. On the afcher hand, parks and 

recreation and public works projects accounted for 54 percent of « 
the PSE positions. See William Mirengoff et al ., CETA: Assess- 
ment of Public Service Employment Programs (Washington, O.C.: 
National' Academy of Sciences, 1980), p. 147. 

34. Sally 8ower s et al., A State-of-the-Art Report: Case Studies of 
Vocational Edutation'^CETA Title IV Programs , Vol. 1 (Raleigh, 
NX! Conserva, Inc., 1980), p. 11-45. 

t 35. Annual Report to the Governor (Charleston, West Virginia: West 
1 Virginia State Manpower Services Council, 1976), p. 26. #tf 

36.. 1978 Report £o the Governor (Lansing , .Michigan : Michigan "Employ - 
ment and Training Services -Council? 1979), p. 60* ' * 0 

37. Seethe Interim Report, Chapter IV. 
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- CHAPTER VI. CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATKJN~~ * 
Introduction* 

Since the adoption of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, home economics 
education has been partially supported by. Federal vocational education 
funds. Under the Education Amendments df 19/6 (P.L. 94-482, Subpart 5, 
See.* 150 (a)), the Federal- Government provides grants to States for, 
Consumer and Homeroakuig Education (C&HE) programs. These j£unds are to 
be used 



"solely for (1) educational programs^™ consumer and homemak-^ 

ing education consisting of instructional programs, ser- 
vices, and activities at all educational levels for the 
occupations $f homemaking. including but not limited to, con- 
s sumer education, food and nutrition, family living and par- 
enthood education, child development and guidance, housing 
and home management (including resource management), and 
clothing and textiles which (AJ encourage participation of 
% btoth males and females to prepare for combining the roles of 

horaemakers and wage' earners; (8) encourage elimination of 
sex stereotyping . . .- ; (C) give greater consideration to 
' economic, social, and cultural conditions and needs espe- 
cially in economically depressed areas. . .; (D) encourage 
outreach programs in communities for youth and adults giving 
considerations to special needs such as, but not limited to, 
aged, young children, school-age parents, single parents, 
handicapped persons, educationally disadvantaged persons, 
and programs connected with health care, delivery systems, * 
and programs providing services for courts and correctional *» 
' institutions.- ... 

In adoption to their use in educational programs, the grants to States 
may be spent for ancillary services designed to assure the quali.ty of 
all homemaking -programs.. The authorized ancillary services are teacher 
training and supervision, curriculum development, research, program 
evaluation, specfal demonstration and experimental programs, ^develop- 
ment of instructional materials, exemplary projects, provision of 
^ equipment, and State administration and leadership. 
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' States must use at least one-third of the Federal .money "in eco* 
nonrically depressed .areas or areas with 'high* rates of unemployment ffo.K^ 
programs designed to assist consumers, and to* help improve home envirort- 
- men^s and the quality of life". (Sec- 150(d)), While State and local 
funds are usually required to pay for at least haTf the amount. spent on 
CiHE programs elsewhere, in economically depressed" areas .Federal funds' 
may be used to meet 90 percent-Df these costs. - 7 * 

r» * • * * 

Clearly, the special beneficiaries* of * C&HE. programs a're 'persons 
who are expected to suffer most because they lack the knowledge' to^make 
'.sound decisions as consumers- or to perform homemaking ftjnct^& *ff©c- 
" tively^ The jyograms are also designed to prepare mew M{9pn for 
the dual roles of homemaker and wage earner. 0 'All students are expected 
to benefit from C&HE programs by acquiring knowledge and skills which 
can contributed improved home environments, consumer decisions T and 
family life. Furthermore, it is hoped that by supporting .ancil l'ary /it^ 
services, Federal funds may indirectly influence educational programs' J 
on which Federal funds are not being .spent. y ^ ^ m - 

Home- Economics, Consumer and Homemaking 
*. ' Education, and Federal policy* . ; 

The. ends served by C&HE programs under the Federal vocational edu- 
cation legislation of 1976 are consistent with the objectives of home 
^ec%)mics 'educatfon and professional services as they, developed from 
the close of the 19th century on. Home economics was initially a 
women's curriculum. With the growth of* cities and industry and the 
' swelling^tide of immigration, schools assumed some of the responsibi 1 i- 
ties for the socialization of, the child that had previously been borne 
by the family and community, and 'courses In homemaking betame a logical 
addition to* the public school curricul urn, • They were viewed as a means 
of preserving and strengthening family values during a period of rapid 
social change. From 1899 to 1908, Ellen Richards, one^of the strongest 
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proponents of a domestic science curriculum 1n an expanding public edu- 
cation system, held a series of meetings known as the Lake PI add Con- 
ferences, through which home economics as a field grew in stature and 
scope and developed a national constituency. To Ellen Richards,, home 
econdfolcs involved applying economic and , sdentl f 1c knowledge to the 
management of the home and family and to their spiritual nurturing and 
-cultural strengthening. Its alms transcended the practical courses in 
food preparation or clothing construction available at the time. She 
hoped that through home economics, with Its distinctive philosophy, the 
knowledge of such different disciplines as economics, biology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology, for example, would be integrated to serve a new 
purpose. 

* Even before the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the co- 
alition of interest groups from education, ^busirtess, and labor advocat- 
ing Federal aid for vocational education included a champion of voca- 
tional education for ^females 1n ,the National Education Association 
(Nft). In 1910, it had issued a statement declaring that the^£r>1mary 
aim of vocational education for females was "to enable them, thru the 
right sort of homemaklng training to enter homes of their own, able to 
assume the most sacred duties with an intelligent prepara- 
tion. . . ."1 

<T f 

In 1914, the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education*, 
which had b$en appointed by President Wilson, recommended Federal fund- 
ing for the education of home economics teachers so that home economics 
courses could be offered 1n elementary and high schools. The Smiths 
Hughes Act -reflected this recommendation. Home economics was one of 
four subject areas funded under this Act, the other 'three being agri- 
cultural, trade, and industrial education. The Federal grant to the 
State was tb^be used for teachers' salaries and teacher training. The 
home economics programs were to be offered under the supervision of the 
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State, to adult homemakers as well, as to youth both In and' out of 
school* 

/. 

A major rationale for the inclusion of home economics in Federal 
t * 
legislation designed to encourage the growth of vocational education at 

*he secondary level was stated in a .Federal circularSublished in 1918: 
home economics "finds its place in the school curricula because it fur- 
nishes vocational education in that occupation in which 93% of all, 
American women ^iltimately engage* . . ,*2 < 

During the 1920 1 s support for home economfcs" grew, spurred in par- 
ticular by organizations Interested in strengthening the family and 
countering f ^the rise in divorce rates after the First World War. Among 
these were the Parent Teacher Association and the Child Study Associa- 
tion of^Amerlca* The American Home Economics Association expanded its 
concerns to Include child care and parenting, and the subject, matter of 
child care was incorporated into the home economics . curriculum in 
1925. ' - 



The next -important Federal vocational education measure, the 
George-Reed Act, was adopted In 1929. It authorised additional' fund-. 
Ing, above the levels provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, for agricul- 
tural and home economics education. It also changed the basis for the 
home economics allotments to each of the States. Under the 1917 Act, 
they had been determined by the ratio of a State's urban population to 
the total urban population of the United States. Under the George-Reed 
Act, they were determined by the ratio of a State's rural population to 
the /ural population of the United States. 

*The George-Deen Act of 1937 greatly Increased the level of funding 
for home economics and again gave It the same level of funding as agri- 
cultural, trade, and industrial programs. The Act also required £tate 
or local matching funds to Increase In stages front 50 percent after 
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1938 to 100 percent after June 30, 1946, Federal funks for, home eco- 
nomics continued to be allotted on the basis of rurafl population, but 
they were 'no longer to be spent on teacher training,/^ 

The George-Barden^Act of 1946 further increased it he level of fundr 
ing for 'home* economics, but at a level lower than that for agricultural, 
programs, and continued the allotment on the basis of rural population. 
The ban against using Federal funds for teacheV training also contin- 
ued, but in other respects the States were given greater discretion in 
the use of their grants. Easier legislation spoke of "cooperating" 
with the States in order to effect the further development of_ voca- 
tional education. The 1946 Act spoke of "assisting" the States fo7 
that purpose. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 constituted a change in'Ved- 
eral vocational education policy. For hom$ economics 'education,* the 
Act departed from the j:radi,tion of a separate'autflbruation and left it 
to the States to decide hpw muchjes to be spent on that subject area 
out of a total grant determinedi by a formula abased on age groups in the 
population and per capita income. Another change provided that funds 
allocated to home economics could be used "to fit individuals for gain- 
ful employment in any occupation involving knowledge and skills in home 
economics subjects" and tha'fc, beginning with fiscal year 1966, at least 
10 percent of home economics funds had to be used in that manner. 

The* 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
changed the provisions affecting nonoccupational home economics educa- 
tion, now called "Go^Jmer and Homemaking Education." Part F of the 
1968 legislation authorized separate appropriations for Federal grants 
in support of progcams in' this subject area* F^r the first time, it 
called for home economics to be attuned to "socia^and cultural condi- 
tions and needs, especially in economically depressed areas," enpha- 
sjzed preparation of youth and adults for the "dual role of homefaaker 
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and wage earner," and Included consumer education in the home economics 
curriculum. It also Authorized a match ratio of 10 State or local 
dollars to 90 Federal ^gTlars for the amounts* spent in economically 
depressed areas and required at least one-th1/d of the Federal funds to 
be spent 1n sucn^reas as those with high rates of unemployment, to 
assist consumers "and to help Improve home environments and the quality 
of family lifeY' Thus, the '4968 Vocational Educational Amendments 
anticipated many key elements of the Consumer and Homemaking Education 
provisions of the 1976 legislation,- 

r 

State and Local Responsiveness to the 1976 Federal Legislation 

Part A, Subpart 5, of the Education Amendments of 1976 goes well 
beyond the preceding legislation in specifying the subject matter of 
Consumer and Homemaking Educatton programs, the ends they are to serve, 
and £he groups most 1n aeed of the knowledge ancf skills they can pro- 
vide. One^key question Inherent 1n the statute's charge to the NIE to 
review^ and evaluate "the effectiveness of programs funded under subpart 
5 of Part A" 1s the extent to Af*i1ch ifre^C&HE systems on the State and 
local levels are responsive to the IntentS'of the law, particularly wjth 
respect to the subject matter tiught and the targeted grqups of stu- 
dents^ A second key question 1s 'whether C&HE programs' make a differ- 
ence to learners. A third set of questions, Implicit in the first two*, 

concerns the degree to which Federal policy and its implementation, 

i 

distinct from State and local factors, affect responsiveness to the Act 
and even the v chara.cter1 sties of C&HE programs that do not directly re- 
ceive Federal funds. 3 

" Subpa/t Syndicates priorities among content areas and populations 
with special needs, but Jt does not limit federally funded programs to 
the specified content areas or groups* The language of the law ("in- 
cluding but not J1m1ted to") 1s indicative, not prescriptive. It per- 
mits \ States td choose to use Federal* funds either to maintain 

f * 
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traditional programs or to promote change in the direction of the specV 
^4ffed content areas and populations. The Act indicates preferred be- 
havior, and the term responsiveness^ means, in this context, correspon- 
dence between that preferred behavior and State and local C&HE pro- 
grams, practices, and activities, • + 



Since the Taw is 



is permissive, it should not be surprising that 
NlE's study found the degree of responsiveness . to vary considerably 
among States* The fact tfhat C&HE program activities more closely mir-# 
rorea" the law in some States than in others pr/ior^to 1976 also contrib- 
uted to the present variability in responsiveness among the States. 

What Is Taught? 

Table VI -1 shows the frequency with which courses in the six con- v 
tent arenas were offered in 1978-1979, according to a recent survey of 
. 1,147 secondary schools in 41 States, Comprehensive CSHE, a survey 
course covering all six subject areas, is the .most frequently offered 
course, and from 1972 to 1978 it had -higher student enrollment than 
courses in any one of the six content areas in the 10 States ^studied by 
the NIE,^ Nevertheless, enrollment in comprehensive courses' de- 
creased during these years from 60 to 31 percent of total CSHE enroll- 
ment in those States. From 1972 to 1978, enrollment in food and nutri- 
tion and in clothing and textiles cours*es remained the highest of the 
six content areas. Food and nutrition enrollment rose from second to 
highest in' that period; enrollment in consumer education remained the 
lowest. 

In addition toAenrol lment figures, data on course duration give 
some indication ,of students 1 'exposure to different kinds of subject 
mafc^erV A recent stfidy in Minnesota indicates that the total number of 
hours oT ins truction was greatest in food and nutrition and clothing 
iand textiles and least in consumer education courses. 5 
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I 


860 


* 75 


766 -\ 


67 


732 


64 


.701 


61 


698 ' 


61 


631 


55 


409 


36 



' Secondary school course offeriws*in 4i states, 1978-79* 

Schools Offering Course 

Course Ti,t1e 

Comprehensive^C&HE 
Food and nutrition •> 
Clothing and textiles ,^ i 
- Housing and home furnishings and 

home management * 
family relations 

Child development * 
Consumer education 
✓ ' 

^ Source* Hughes, Rougvie, and Woods, The National Census Study of Sec- 
* .* , ondary. Vocational Consumer and Homemaking ^Programs 



Course enrollments and durati'on, however, are only, partial indica- 
tors of the extent to* which students are*exposed to different types of 
C&HE subject matter. Consumer education topics, as well as others em- 
phasized in ,the legislation, are included in a variety of C&HE courses; 
they are not confined to courses with the specific subject matter 
label. 6 For example', at least half of the consumer education and 
management topics listed in the survey of 41 States were taught in C&HE 
programs in 80 percent of the schools covered, though not necessarily 
in consumer education classes. However, students enrolled" in a con- 
sumer education course are more likely than those in a comprehensive 
course to be taught the full rangej»f consumer education topics. 7 




Two kinds C&HE programs were found in the NIS study to be espe- 
cially responsive to the aims of the Act— outreach programs for adujts 
and "adutt- living" courses for high school students. '80th' progr^s 
typically incorporate the* four areas giv^n special emphasis in the law; 
namely, consumer education, management of resources, nutritional know- 
ledge and food use, and parenthood education. Adult outreach programs 
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are highly dependent on Federal funds and provide needed information, 
such , as consume^ education, to poor people. Adult living courses, 
which .are relatively new but are .becoming increasingly common, are sur- 
vey courses designed to provide high school * juniors 'and seniors with 

ft w 

knowledge that vrill help them td function effectively as adults. The 
subjects taught include family relations, careers; and decisionmaking 
involving money, food, housinjg, and children.^ Adult., living" courses 
frequently attract mal e students m and do not cequ^j re previous course 
^work in C&HE, 

Mho Are the Students? t 

More students were enrolled in C&HE programs between 1972 and 1979 
than in any other vocational education program field. Of the 1.4 mU- 
lion students enrolled in C&HE programs in the .10 States in 1979, 66 
percent were secondary school students, 32 percent were in adult pro- 
grams, and 2 percent were postsecondary students*** 

Nationwide, a total of 3.7 million students were enrolled in C&HE 
in 1979, of whom 75 percent were secondary school students, 24 percent 
were in adult programs, and 1 percent were postsecondary students. 
Data from the ^ffice for Civil Rights indicate that in 1979, 7p percent 
of C&HE students in hjgh schools, junior and community colleges, and 
area vocational centers were Caucasian, 22 percent were black, and 8 
percent were Hispanic, Native American, or Asian American.' 

Enrollment in C&HE programs in the 10 States increased by 1? per- 
cent between 1972 and 1979.9 The growth is chiefly attributable to a 
f^^-^threefold increase irtj, male* enrol lment~it rose from 6 percent in 1972 
s " — ^to 49 perceftt in 1977. - Syice the increase occurred by 1977, it was, 
according to local school admin4sV at o r t» tne result of Title IX of the 
Civil Rights >Act of *1972, which prompted schdols to eliminate segrega- 
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tidh of students by sex, rather than the result of \.L. 94-482.10 
Female enrollment did not* change durfng this period* 

Although females comprised the large majority (80 percent) of C&HE 
students oirr 1978, it 11 possible that C&HE programs lost some female 
enrollment to occupational home economics; enrollment Jn occupational 
home economics Increased by 64 percent 1n the 10 States from 1972 to 
1979, while C&HE enrollment increased by only 17 percent. 

♦ # ' * 

Another noteworthy development 1n these States /was, the 59 percent 

increase In enrollment 1n adult programs from 1972 to 1978, in contrast 
to the 2 percent Increase in secon^ry enrollment.il' Adult parti- 
cipation rose in 6 of the 10 States. 

Adequate data on enrollment of the special populations listed 1n 
Subpart 5 are lacking. Programs 1n the 10 States for these populations 
are usually outreach programs offered either 1n school, with instruc- 
tion tailored to the* needs^of the jgroup, or 1n community settfngs, most 
often in urban areas "where liaisons with a social service network 
facilitate Identifying and recruiting students with special needs. M 12 
Of the populations listed, the "educationally" disadvantaged and the 
elderly are the most extensively served 1n these States. Educationally 
dls^ivantaged persons are*def1ned by these States as Inhabitants of 
economically depressed areas; there is no separate test to determine 
disadvantage! status. Dut-of-school programs, for this group typically 
are offered in cities and make use of paraprofesslonals who lfve 1n 
communities in which the programs are offered. Instruction focuses on 
problems relating to family life, budgeting, landlords, home repairs, 
and consumer decisions. Outreach programs for the elderly are usually 
set -up in community centers or housing projects and emphasize effective 
nutrition at minimal cost, budgeting, and consumer skills. 

Handicapped persons participate in C&HE programs in school as well 
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as 1n community human, services or health care agencies. In some 
States, C*HE teachers take part In programs for deinstitutionalized 
handicapped adults, providing Instruction In consumer skills, cooking, 
and grooming. Most of the 10 States have sponsored Iriservice training 
sessions ^to prepare teachers to teach students with special needs, par- 
ticularly 1n malnstreamed settings. Two of thlm have publ i shed, guides 
for teaching the handicapped. 

• , > ' * 

Instruction for school-aged parents, usually in child development 

and parenting skills, 1s given where there Is local Tiippgrl for .rttir 
kind of program. Few CSHEi programs specifically for single parents 
were found, but this population overlaps with others named in the law, 
as well as with "displaced homemakens." Programs for young children or 
inmates of correctional Institutions were also relatively few in num- 
ber, as were C&HE programs conducted* in connection with health care 
delivery systems. # 

Exemplary outreach programs for special populations aggear'to 
share the folj owing characteristics: The content is tailored to the' 
needs of the group *or groups* for ( whom the program is designed. *The 
program Is conducted outsjde of the secondary school system with at 
least one staff member responsible for planning, instruction, recruit- 
ing participants, ami serving as liaison between the program and social 
servi'ce agencies* Community residents are used as paraprofessionals In 
the^ program. The. program' operates within a network of public and pri- 
vate agencies that serve the group. Time 1« required to develop exem- 
plary programs: most of tfibse found were at least* 10 years old. 13 * 

* Does C4HE Hake a Difference to Learners? 

The body of research on the effects of C&HE programs on learners 
Is small. 14 Studies conducted 1n the last " IO4 years designed to 
show whether *C£HE courses affe<?t the knowledge* of C&HE subject matter, 
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the attitudes, or the behavior of those participating in them were 
identified, and examined.' Most of the research 'studies were conducted 
with small numbers of high School students (30-100) enrolled%'in classes 
in one of the six content a&as. Few studies have* be^eV conducted wi th 
the target groups specified in Subpart 5. Not only -4s the, body of re- 
search small, but the findings are also sometimes inconclusive. - 

There is evidence that learners' knowledge of certain content 
areas improved^after talcing one or more C&HE classes. Significant 
improvement in*knowledge was reported in the areas of. child development, 
(four studies including one with mildly mentally handicapped stu- 
dents),^ nutrition (two studies)', 16 family living (one study 
showing pales improved^, 17 and metric measurement 18 and 
parenting 1 ^ taught in comprehensive home economics classes (one 
study eacn). Knowledge of small business ownership among students in 
three secondary C&HE programs was found to improve after participation 
in "an experimental unit in entrepreneurs^ p tp-* greater extent than 
that of a/control group of C&HE students. 20 . 

Studies of the effects upon knowledge of consumer education have 
produced varied results. One, a- study of disadvantaged students in 128 
school districts, shewed that students who had participated in C&HE 
programs scored significantly higher on a test of consumer knowledge 
, than students who ha£ not^l A-second study involving high school 
students showed no significant difference in knowledge of consumer edu- 
cation subjects between those who had studied consumer education in 
home economics courses and those who had not./' 

In a 'study wh-ich assessed knowledge of low-income adults in all 
areas of C&HE before and after participation in a C&HE program^ the 
greatest gams were made in knowledge of clothing and. texti 1 es,, but re- 
ported gains were not statistically sigmficant.23 y«t a study of 
changes in high school students* knowledge, of many consumer and home- 
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making education topics showed significant improvement after they had 
taken a .comprehensive nonlaboratory course called "Adult Roles and 
Functions." 2 ^* 

Three studies sought' to determine whethe^changes in attitude 
could be attributed to participating in high school C&HE courses. They 
focused on changes in students' self-concept and expectation's of mari- 
tal roles. Two* studies reported that students' expectations regarding 
marital roles had not significantly changed as a result of taking a 
child development course, 2 ^ j he third stu(Jy found that a group of 
students who had taken a course in family living expected to be signif- 
icantly more egalitarian and less authoritarian in their marriages than 
„a control group which had not. 26 '^u three studies showed no sig- 
nificant change in self-concept, but this result is understandable: 
such a change should not^be expected as a consequence* of participation 
in a CSHE course. Still another study reported that confidence in per- 
forming homemaking tasks was greater among adults who had been enrolled 
in high school home economics classes for 3 years than among those who 
had had fewer years of instruction.^ 

Only a few studie/ i have investigated the effects of C&HE courses 
on the behavior of stJlents. In one, a high school teacher observed 
that several students j/ho had taken a 6-week anit in child development 
volunteered to work with children outside of class. 28 Another sur- 
veyed students who had been enrol led -in a high school clothing class 
within the preceding 5L years and found that respondents who had not 
learned about managing credit reported using credit more frequently 
than thos^e" who had. 2 ^ A third behavioral study administered a 
questionnaire on, purchasing habits to adults who had taken one or more 
CiHE courses in a community college and to others who had not. It 
found that the purchasing dec^ions of former CSHE students reflected 
knowledge of principles of consumer education to a significantly 
greater extent than tjtose of -students who had not taken C8HE.30 
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There are. studies that report that former C&HE students* found the 

subject matter they had le/rned kter turned out .to be ver£ useful. 

» * » I 

Yet if the effectiveness of C&HE programs is assessed by the>degree to 
which measurable positive changes in the knowledge, attitudes, or be- 
havior of students can be attributed to participating in C&HE courses, 
the research conducted thus far invites a suspended judgment.*- 

4, 

There are several reasons for this conclusion. Most important, 
perhaps, is the small number of methodologically sound ' studies con- 
ducted, particularly of any one content area. In the existing body of 
research, precise explanations of what was done thaV produced a measur- 
able change are often lacking; and there is little documentation of 
outcome measures, so that it is_ not always clea^r what is beijig mea- 
sured. Furthermore, sample sizes in all except S few, studies are 
small. Clearty, the problem of the effectiveness of CSH£ programs has 
yet to receive' systematic investigation from experienced researchers. 

The Federal Role in Promoting State and Local Jtesponsi veness 

- State and local dollars pay a far greater .share of the cost of 
C&HE programs than do Federal funds. . In fiscal year 197^, Subpart^ 
fund| accounted for 8 percent of the $479 million* spent nationwide in 
support of C&HE>.31- From 1972 to 1979, Federal support for in- 
creased 54 percent nationally, but State and' local support increased 
119 percent. » r 

* 

• Ooes the relatively small ambtfnt of Federal funding prpmpt or en- 
courage States and localities to be responsive to federal goals? The 
answer to this important question is somewhat complicated. 

. The Act says that States may use Federal grants for C&Ht programs 
whfch, among other , things, "encourage outreach programs in communfties 
for youth and -adults giving considerations to special needs. . . i" 
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Often these special populations are not enrolled in secondary school, 
the traditional setting for C&HE instruction. Therefore, to be respon- 
sive to this emphasis' of the statute, States would have to devotee 
portion of their total C&HE funding to establishing (or maintaining) 
programs aimed at adults and out-of- school youth who could be. taught 
through community -based programs. 

-» *■ * 

Federal funds often constitute the only means available to States 
desiring to establish or maintain the newer programs emphasized in the 
law. In ttte past, State and local funds were generally committed to 
the support and improvement of existing secondary programs, and local 
districts grew accustomed to and dependent upon this support. Tfe* pro- 
fessional C&HE network, composed primarily of secondary teachers and 
the educators of these teachers, is organized in professional assqcja- 
tions which stand ready to lobby State legislatures in the evenf of a 
threat to withdraw funds. Moreover, in, the. face of * fiscal crises at 
the local level, district administrators are generally eager to use 
^whatever State and* local money is available for secondary programs and 
are reluctant to support new programs, such as those for disadvantaged 
adults, for example. Consequently, 1t is difficult for States to 
divert State and local monies from secondary programs tfl^fund new pro- 
grams for disadvantaged adults or other special populations. Under 
these conditions, Federal funds assist States that se§k to depart from 
tr-ailiJtfiJb'al programming to mount and maintain the newer programs empha- 
sized in the law. In short, Federal funds can promote responsiveness 
to Federal goals. 

As has been seen, there are other incentives in the legislation 
for States to broaden the focus of C&HE and Introduce the kind of inno- 
vative programs encouraged by the. Act. At .least one-third'of the Fed- 
eral funds is reserved for use in areas that are economical ly depressed 
or marked by high' rates of .unemployment. For C&HE programs "to assist 
consumers and to help improve Home environments and the quality of fam- 
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ily life" in such areas, as the statute puts it, 90 percent of the ex- 
penditures may be accounted for by Federal funds* 

Federal funds also play an important role in supporting ancillary 
services such as inservice training, design of ^/ programs for in- 
school special populations, and payment of salaries of CSHE supervisory 
personnel. New programs ctften require frequent monitoring and inten- 
sive supervision, for which Federal funds pay part of the cost.^ This 
assistance also contributes to the strength of efforts that depart frorn^. 
the traditional. G.iven the weight of conventional practices and the 
constraining influences of limited State and local fiscal resources, 
Federal money pften provides" the only means available with which local 
districts can experiment and develop activities that are consistent 
with Federal priorities. / 



Programs for Adults 

In the 10 States studied, adult programs *ere observed to be^among 
the most responsive and innovative and were much more dependent than 
secondary programs on Federal funding. Subpart 5 funds accounted for 5 
percent of the combined Federal, State, and local support of secondary 
programs but for 64 percent of the comfcnned support of adult programs 
in the 7 ofJ-be<lir - States for which these "data ane o available. 32 
Thes^Sven States used 90 percent of their State and local funds for 
^secondary programs and divided the remaining 10 percent betwee^po^t- 
secondary (7 percent) and adult (3 percent) programs. 

Ancillary Services 

According to VEDS information, Fed eral f unds, contributed 35 per- 
cent to meeting the costs of ancillary services other than State admin- 
istration in the 10 States studied, excluding unliquidated obligations. 
In 1978, Subpart 5 funds contributed 34 -percent of the cost of research 
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> % and development and 24 percent of administrative costs, in contrast to 
only 7 percent of the cost of educational programs. 33 it is ques- 
tionable, given current fiscal res.trai.nts, whether States would con- 
tinue administrative activities*" at the • same level without Federal 

money. 9 „ . 

> 

Reduced support of administrative costs could affect States' re- 
sponsiveness adversely because^ regional and State administrative staf- 
fing' plays an important role in promoting responsiveness. The State 
CSHE supervisor has major responsibility* for substantive leadership and 
implementation of Subparts. Nine of the 10 Stales have one or more 
administrative staff members to , assist the. State supervisor. 34 
F^ye States h^ve regional staff people "who help teachers modify their 
programs and overcome obstacles to innovation at the local level In 
Wisconsin, not one of the 10 States studied, Federal money for an addi- 
tional State consultant and district person to supervi se Federal proj- 
ects a.nd direct proposals was -said to be "crucial for the continued 
' growth in serving more farget groups." 3 5 
« 

An ancillary service which can be an effective means for States to 
p^mote responsiveness at the local level is inservice training. t It 
can nujfce teachers aware of the -goal's of the Act and tend support to 
their efforts to promote them. This service was either partially or 
% who 1 ly supported by Federal funds in the 10 States. * 

'Programs 1n Economically Depressed Areas ' 
** * 

» . According to VEDS information, the 10 States spent 64 percent of 
Subpart 5 funds in fiscal 1979 in suppo/t of programs >n economically 
depressed areas. 36 Eight of the 10 spent 50 percent or more in 
these areas. State and local monies provided 91 percent of program 
costs there and 95 percent in areas not^ economical ly tiep/essed. Thus, 
the ^10 States more than complied ^th the requirement to spend one- 
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third of Subpart 5 funds in economically depressed areas, as well as 
with the fund-matching requirement. The Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) of the U.S. Department of Education * formerly the 
Bureau of Occupational and AduJ^Educatjpn (BOAE) of the U.S. Office of 
Education, has instructed States to allocate Subpart 5 funds according 
to 'the same formula as the basic grant monies.. 3 As a result, most "of 
the 10 States divide Subpart 5 funds into^ two .parts—one- third and two- 
thirds— and apply the formula to" both, thereby assuring that % at least 
one- third goes to programs in economically depressed areas. 

, * 

Compliance with Subpart^ and use of the definition of economi- 
ca Undepressed areas found fn the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act, however, do not insure that di stricts' wi th the ^reate'st* 
receive proportionately larger amounts of A Federal^funds. Uoder that 
broad definition, approximately 85 percent of the, Nati^rfs population 
lives in such areas. C&HE prqgrams specifically designed for people in- 
the most economically depressed areas' were found in» some States, ^but 
the formula and set asides* do not in themselves assure allotments of 
Federal funds proportional to need. t 1 

Funding Patterns Promoting Innovation m ' 

Ok 

< t 

Three patterns for the use of Federal funds were found in the 10 
States studied. .The fir\t ^pattern, used by th>ee States, is to dis- 
tribute Federal' money (sometimes mixed, with Stat;e money) to all local 
school districts that meet State program standards, usually on an en- 
titlement basis. The Federal money maintains existing programs which 
may or may not refrect the specific priorities of Subpart 5. In this 
pattern Federal funds are not clearly visible and there 15 little or no 
assurance that the small amount of Federal money received by a district 
will promote -responsi ven ess. 

In the second pattern, a district is awarded Federal money 'in 
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response to a proposal which demonstrates that program activities will 
directly reflect the purposes of the legislation. The money is used to 
introduce new elements into the system rather than to maintain existing 
programs. Only 2 of the 10 States distribute al 1 "their. Federal money • 
in thfis way; but in 5 others, which represent the\ third pattern, a por - 
tion of Federal money is used to fund innovative programs, while the 
^ remainder" is *used to maintain existing programs* Intone State, for ex- 
.ample, small grants of Federal funds are "tfiven to school districts for 
programs to serve the special ^opulations«mentioned in the law. 

Indirect Influence of Federal Funds 

C&HE 'programs which receive no Federal money are under no obliga- 
tion to- be responsive to the goals of the Federal legislation.. Never- 
/theless, there are signs that Federal funds exercise ^an Influence on , k 
these programs indirectly, mainly as a^ result of ancillary services— 
inservice training, curriculum development, and administration-- * 
designed to improve program quality and promote the goals of the Act. 
Such services are available in many States to alj/ teachers.. Inservice' 

" training/and use of curriculum materials which follow State guidelines, 
for example, are often not restricted to teachers in "vocationally 

. approved prog rams "--that is, programs meeting standards established by, 
the State, a common prerequisite for the allotment Of Federal and/or 
State monies. 37 Another indirect influence can be seen in the fact 
that in some State's where C&HE programs not supported by Federal funds 
' are offered to seventh and eighth -grade students, program leadership'is 
provided by^State supervisors and other^ administrative staff. More- 
over, in small school districts, junior high school ' programs may be ^ 
taught by vocationally approved teachers who received inservice train- 
ing acquainting # them with the. purposes of the Federal law. 
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v St*teWT Local Factors Affecting Responsiveness > ^ 

\ \ V , # ' > , 
Because the law\is p — nNsjjtf gpj * hQ Vroporfton of, Federal funds 
to State and local 'funds is rel ativefy^stal I s , responsiveness to the 

* Federal legislation varies considerably among\tateV and *is affected by 
State and >t>cal factors. Chief*$mong these we; (1) the extent to 
a which C&HE js integrated into'a Stage's larger v^wtiona^ education ad- 
ministrative structufe; (2) the goals of Xhe S&HE network; (3) the vis- 
ibility of Federal funds at $he local leveljtfa factor potentially sub- 
ject© direct Federal control); and \4$fat& education laws, polir 
cies, and* funding pract'ices. *» * m 

* * . • T . V ^ 1 * 

* The emphasis'on planning and evaluation ifi. Pederal vocational edu- 

* cation legislation since ^68' has affected the extent JtQ, which C&HE is 
integrated into the vocational ^education aaiTitni strati ve^structure of. 
some States. That emphasjs together with other facto rf, prompted a 
gradual change in the organization Of some State vocational education 
agencies after the mid-1970' s, away from a program -^structure (e.gX 
agriculture, trade and industry, home economics) ' towaVtf a functional 
structure (e.g.> planning, program operations, * eval uatioTP) , bette/. 
suited to" the Federal requirements for planning and -evaluat&n. ^Fo^ 
C&HE , an important' by-product of this shift has been an increased 
understanding of and responsibility for X&HE! goals and programs by 
State vocational education administrators who , Ve ■ responsible ^ for 
activities— such as research or budget—which cut across all vocational 
programs* This development, In.turn, may contribute to the redirection 
of C&HE programs in Hne with the priorities of the Act. 

fn the past, responsibility for the substantive goals of C&HE pro- 
grams and implementation of the, Act rested chiefly with the State C&HE 
'supervisor. However / that responsibility was seldom accompanied b^ agy 
signYf leant pow^r to change programs or patterns of State and Federal 
supplrt. Un^er a functional organization the redirection of C&HE 'can 

#\ • . . ♦ 
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De facilitated in several ways. For example, a. State CSHE supervijs^ 
wanting to innovate but lacking the' resources may, with the support of 
other administrators, be able to effect changes.; "Moreover, administra- ' 
tors with^responsibilities cutting across, program, areas may scrutinize 
CiHE programs for cost-eff/ctiveifess and reqomraend their reorientation. - 
In the States, sttfdied, organrza£ion*of tje State vocational* education 1 
agency by function appeared to, promote 're^gnsi v en ess to Subparts as 
administrators grew more familiar with -qfe goau nf the flcJL However, 



this, increased familiarvty mi$ht not necessarily 'promote responsiveness 
where vocational .education administrators did not agre"e with the 
goals. «c_^ 



The network of CiHE professional personnel in a State^lso affects 
. responsiveness, tf th'ese individuals are united in support -of chan^e,V 
they can reinforce Federal^ priorities through development of curriculum 
materials and program standards, inservice training, and professional 
meetings. Conversely, an active network opposed to Federal goals could - 
deter responsiveness. In States where Federal funds at the local level 
are highlyjisible and are not mixed with StaU and local money, pro- 
grams are more Hkely to be characterized by Federal priorities, par- 
ticularly if the receipt of Federal funds is contingent on planning for 
programs which address these priorities.; 
*■ * 

Enrollment in C&HE programs and, to some extent, responsiveness' 
are affected by State laws and policies which impose "educational ve- 

^ quirements -Snd govern the u$e of Federal and/or State funds.. None of 
the 10 States studied requi res"students to .take' a C$HE course. CAHE 

s enrollment in secondary schools in 4 of the 10 Stages might nave been 
affected by recent State*laws reqpiring consumer education for'alt high 
school graduates. However, 'this requirement does not necessarily 
promote responsiveness to Subpart 5 or enrollment 1n CSHE classes,* be- 
cause the subject matter may also be taught in social studies or busi- 
ness classes, * 1 T * 
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^Enrollment in CSHE programs is, of course*, affected by State 
department of education policies. This is tfce case with adult enroll- 
ment, in C&HE programs^ which is influenced by the-way in which the con- 
tent of adult programs is defined. Some States authorize only programs 
clearly responsive to Federal intent, ruling out, for example, classes 
in crafts and leisure activities. In such States, ' A>taJ_ajiLLl t enroll- 
ment has, decreased.* Enrollment in el ec ti^e^Tasies , including thosein 



C &HE, may utfiredbtf as a result bTa State's emphasis on minimum educa- 
tional competencies or basic skills. Decreasing, enrol lments or fiscal 
constraints may provide grounds for di scontinuing C&HE, like other 

% * electivesT and this factor has^ led some States to adopt policies to 
focus money for CSHE on <tne educational levet* to the exclusion of 
another. * * 

There, is evidence thSt CSHE enrollments af^also affected by the 
lev£l of State expenditures for vocational education. In some States, 
the -share of total expenditures accounted for by*State Tun£s is smaller 

. than local share, while in" other! State funds account for three- 
fifths and more of total expenditures/^ f n & the^C*^States studied, 
it appears "that those with substantial State funding of vocational edu- 

» cation were general ly» abl*e to direct more Federal Jjnoney into adult pro- 
grams, thus increasing adult enrollments.* Where, rel ati veVy. less State 
money goes to vocational education, Federal money 1s sometimes used in 
a way that results in higher C&HE* enrojlment a'nd promotes responsive- 
ness. This is the case where Federal funds are used to contract with 
another agency to run adult programs, x 

At the local level, autonomy of schooldlstricts can limit the in- 
fluence of the State C&HE leadership in promoting Federal goals, and 
reduced enrollments and budgets may discourage a propensity for change, * 
1f it exists. Change takes time; it*is more likely to occur when Cl«E 
\$s an integral part of the administrative structure for vocational edu- % 
cation 1n the ~~State," when t change ^1s supported by the professional 
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network, and, of course, when there is receptivity to tj/k goals of the 
Act 1r> tfie local district. ' . . ' 

Suamary of NIE Findings ^ 



^>Wha£, in sum, has been learned .from the NIE study about (1) what 
is being taught Mn CiHE programs and to which kinds of students; (2). 
the influence of the 1976 legislation; and (3) effects on learners, 
measured by the extent to which participating in f$HE programs affects 
either the- knowledge, attitudes, or behavior of students? . • 



Courses in tlte six Subject matter areas listed in Subpart 5 of the 
Education Amendments *of 1976 are all' offered. Courses in food and nu- 
trition and in clo£hing arid* textiles had the* two highest enrollments in 
1978, as,they*djd In 1972. Enrollment* in food and nutrition courses, 
rose, from 'second to' first place over that period, and consumer educa- 
tion had the lowest enrol lmen# throughout it. However, topics in all 
/fix Content areas,. as well as the four given special emphasis in the 

* f 1976 law, are /requentfy taught^in C&HE courses other than those bear- 

* * * 

ing the particular content -area label. The -courses focusing most on 
the content areas emphasized in the law are "the outreach programs for 
adults and the "adult living" courses for high sch^ply-students. 

The majority of leaYners are still found- in secondary programs, as 
they were in *1972, but adult. enrol Imer/t in C4HE increased 59 percent £y 
1978. Male enrollment in ^secondary school courses tripled between 1972 
and 19^7, an increase itJAibute^ -by local officials to Title IX of the' 
\ Civi TRights' Act- of 1972, but females still constitute 80 percent of 
• ,all CiHE students. The educationally disadvantaged (defined, in the 10 
itates studied, as, Inhabitants of economical ly depressed areas) and ttfe m 
elderly are the most extensively- served of the special populations 
listed in Subpart 5. H*jidic*apped persons also participate in CSHE pro- 
grams offered '4n SchooTs and socteJ . service agencies. ** 
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The language df Subpart 5 encourages, but does not prescribe, pro- 
grams .in line with Federal priorities. The language is sufficiently 
broad to permit the maintenance of traditional programs as well as the 
, introduction of new programs which reflect the subjects emphasized in 
tfhe law. The provision for the one-thfr^d set Jfi^te for economically 
depressed aVeas does not Insure that£those most 1n neted will be served, 
eyen though the States more than comply with this reqtfi rement. There 
is evidence ,U?at the use ol^all or part of Subpart 5 money by a State 
to fund districts' proposals which reflect the purposes of the law is 
m«re likely to promote responsiveness than distributing Federal funds 
to all 'districts on an entitlement basis. 

The impact of Federal funds is especially manifest in adult pro- 
grams and ancillary services. Adult programs'' are more . dependent on" 

• Federal support than are secondary programs-, *an<* outreach programs for 
adults are among the mdst responsive to the goa-ls of the legislation— 

- for example, in providing consumer educ-atioo. to, the poor. — Federal 
funds, play a proportionately larger role in ancillary services than in 
educational programs. "AolSinl strati ve services at the State and re-* 
gional levels and inservfte training enable Staters to promote ^espon- 



* ■ 



siveness on -the local lev^l and also appear Indirectly to influence 
local programs which receive ho Subpart 5 money to be responsive to 
Federal, priori tiess « , ^ 

State and local factors whicfy, promote responsiveness are the J-nte-, 
gration of C&HE into the State's vocational edjiPation administrative 
process, a- professional QSHE network that supports Federal priori t\es^ 
and the visibility of Federal fund^i^t the local level. Enrollment 1n 
CSHE programs 1s Influenced by State policies which set educational re- 
quirements and**govern*the use of Federal or State funds. \ 

■' - A" : • ' " - " ; ' • 

Relatively little rigorous research has been conducted on the 
effects'of C&HE programs on learners 1n. terms o/ changes in knowledge. 
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attitudes, or behavior. Some evidence indicates that knowledge im- 
proves after students participate in CSHE courses, particularly 1n the 
subject matter areas of child development and nutrition. Significant, 
evidence that students' attitudes and behavior are affected is \acking. 
In, short, no conclusive statement can be made fbout the Effectiveness 
— - of C& H E p rogr ams, on t he-fras*s~of- ava i .l a b le, re sear c) i f i nd in gs. 
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CHAPTER VIT. EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ON ^PARTICIPANTS 
Introduction 

t 

Three questions are frequently asked about the effects of voca- 
tional education. One question asks what, di fference vocational educa- 
tion makes to Teanners. For example, does it help them acquire skills, 



t get jobs, orMncrease their occupational mobility, or does it have 
still other value for' those who might not, in its absence, complete 
secondary school? By funding vocational education, the Federal Govern- 
ment seeks to change the vocational education enterprise .in ways that 
are ultimately expectec to ^affect students. Funds set aside for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, for example, are expected to enhance 
those students' opportunities for gainful , employment. Consequently, a 
second question asks in what respects Federal policy, acting throogh 
the States and localities, affects students. Still a third ^question 
a-sks what the retur^is to the society on the In^rstment made'by Fed- 
eral, State/ and local governments in putfci ^vocational 'education. 
Does it contribute to »the well-being of the society by equipping work- 
ers with the occupational $ktl|s required, for a changing, technologi- 
cally advanced, and expanding ec^ndmy? Does it contribute to reducing 
poverty, or youth unemployment, and if so, is 1| \ cost t effective means 
oKdaifllg so? * , _ 



This chapter addresses the first question, which concerns the dif- 
ference that participation in vocational; education .makes % to learners. 
Answering this question istdi fficul t. The effects of participating in 
a curriculum cannot readijipbe disentangled from factors*|hat original- 
ly led students to select that curriculum. Moreover, factors other 
than curriculum fnfluence the*ecBnomic and noneconomic experiences of 
learners after thefr years' in s?hopl . Tlje family background and cogni- 
tive ability of learners, the places in^yhlch they Jive, the quality of 
their schools, and labor market ' conditions all influence learners' 
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subsequent attainments. Knowledge ^jf the effects of vocational educa- 
tion participants Is further limited by the difficulties of classi- 
fying students as vocational, identifying a comparable group of* nonvo- 
catlonal students with whom to *cont/*ast vocational students, the diver- 
^slty^of programs in different occupational specialty areas, and % the 
lack of Information on certain outcomes of the vocational education ex- 
perience. * ..." ' 

These difficulties and limitations should be borne 1n minjUin con- 
sidering the evidence presented here on tJie difference 'iocafctfTnf? edu- 
' cation maizes to participants. Results from previously conducted stu- 
dies, which are' broad in scope and methodologically relatively sound, 
are summarized together w^th findings from reanalyses of national long- 
ItudirfaV- survey data.. Thus, th\s chapter builds upon- the findings of 
earlier research presented in Chapter VII of The Interim Report. 

The •outcomes of pa rticip ating 1n v9H't1onal education which are 

examined were 1'dentf fiegVfrom the goals that are stated directly or are 

s " * * 

implicit in -Federal vocational education legislation since 1,963 or 1n 
reports. of the special bodies that Influenced the legislation of 1963 
and 1968. r The }ag f s 1 it m m i iadj ^ate s ways 1n which vocational educa- 
tion^ Intended to benefit the 1nVlv%iwjs who participate -in Ity Two 
Intended outcomes, for example, are giyeji 1n the evaluation provisions 
of the* Education-Amendments pf 1976: employment Inoccupations related 
to students* training for en i try-leve'l jobs, an£ employers' opinions on 
whether * students* are well -trained and prepa.red f<3r employment. 2 
Other Intended outcomes include gainful (paid) employment above- the un- 
skilled level; attainment of academic credentials for postsecondary en- 
rollment; occupational knowledge and skills; basic skills In reading, 

writing, and computation; 3 ability to cope with change 1n jobs; long- 

* * . * 

term occupational^yancement; years of schooling attained; employabll- 

ity skills; and Veadershjp. ' 
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Some of these outcomes cannot be studied with available data. 
However, for~those that have' been Investigated, -findings of prio,r re- 
search and results of reanalyses of longitudinal dfta are presented. 
The research on outcomes associated with participates* in secondary 
vocational education programs reviewed here deals with: 

, 1) gainful employment, as indicated by employment status, 
hours artd w ee ks work e d, w a g e s a n d e a rnings , occupational 



status, relatedness of job to training, self-employment, 
and job satisfaction;'^ * , 

A 

9 * » * 

2) occupational knowledge and skills; 

3) occupational advancement ; 

4) years of secondary school attained; x 

5) . citizenship; and 

6) "credentials for postsecondary enrollment. 



In'addltlon, ev4dence pertaining to outcomes of % participation in post- 
secondary vocational education programs is examined. 

Before the research findings are reviewed, a word of warning is in 
orderr Because of the difficulties inherent in identifying a particu- 
lar outcome a? a iflfction of Anticipation in a%ocational education 
program and because of the character of the longitudinal survey data 
available, few conclusive statements can be made about the differential 
effects of participating in vocational education programs. Further- 
more, there are difficulties associated with classifying secondary stu- 
-dents On vocational education and general curricula. For example, Jrv 
about 3 out of fo cases, students classify themselves differently from 
(the way' school officials classify them. _ In the reanalyses reported 
here, students^ reports of their curriculum and occupational specialty 
*wer*e used to famine outcomes. In this Regard, it Is important to note 
that information on vocational soursework obtained from students' 
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' transcripts gelded; findings on outcomes similar to those obtained with 
students' self-reports, * ' • 

\ % Outcomes Associated wfth Participation in' \ 
y * fc 'Secondary Vocational Education Programs 



Gainful Employment* 



Since the time of' the earl iest vocational educatioa legislation— 
'the Smith-HugherAct of 1917— the major purpose of vocational education 
has been to prepare individuals for gainful employment .as semiskilled 
or skilled workers in occupations not requiring^ baccalaureate degree. 
SeveraT outcomes have been studied to indicate the effects of voca- 
tional education 1n connection with this purpose, including ^employment 
status, hours worked, wages, earnings, occupational .states, relatednesV 
of job to training, self-employment, and job satisfaction. 

In the reanalyses Qf (ational longitudinal surveys, these outcomes 
were examined for students with exactly 12 years of schooling. Out- 
comes were examined at three different times for the cohort of the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS- 
Jr972) — at entry itfto the labor, market and 1 and 4 years after gradua- 
tion (1972 to 1976); at three time "points for the male cohort of the 
National Longitudinal Survey of LaW Market Experience— at entry and 4 
and 10 years after graduation (1966 to' 1976)f%nd at one time (1979— 
the only time point available) for the cohort of the' National # Longi£u- 
dlnal Survey of Young Americans, aged 18 to 2h 4 
> 

t j 
White and black male graduates of business and office and trade 

and .industry programs, and white and b.lack female graduates 1 ; of business 

and office^programs,* were separately compared with general curriculum 

'graduates pf the same sex 'and race. Data w^re not available «3n the 

surveys with which to examine the different Subspecialties within trade 
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apd industry, /tor were sample sizes large enougtfto Consider separate- 
ly male graduates of agriculture, distributive education, or^home eco- 
nomics programs, or female graduates of agriculture, health,, distribu- 
tive education, or trade and industry programs. For each »sex* gradu- 
ajtes of these specialties were combined in the reanalyses. 

i * . 

Students** Mgh school curriculum and occupational specialty, 1f' 

,~~ available, were Identified^ the students* reports^. For the one data 
set (NLS-1972) in whlcji transcript* data on students' coursework .were , 
availably, the transcript information was used to examine gainful emr 
ployment outcomes in two ways— in^ conjunction with students 1 reported 
curriculum; and alone. When used in -conjunction with students' re- 
ported" curriculum, vocational coursework explained very JittVe varia- 
tion in gainful employment 6utcomes beyond that explainfrt by students' # * 
reports of their *curn?u1 urn. * *When used alone' (that 1s, without stu- - 
dents' reported curriculum), the transcript Information yielded results^ 
that were in some ways similar to those obtained with students* re~( 
ported curriculum*- but, in general, differences in outcomes/associatei 
with vocational coursework tended to be both fewer 1n number and small- 
er 1n magnitude than those associated with students** reported curricu- 
lum. Clearly, these findings raise question's atfbut the relationship^ 
between coursework data obtained from transcripts and students' reports* 
of their secondary curriculum. These questions -cannot be addressed in 
this chapter, arid it should be no£ed that results of reanalyses re- 
* ported here are based almost exclusively on students' reports of their 
curriculum— the only means t)f curriculum 'identification available- 1n 
two of the three data sets use.d 1n- the reanalyses. « 

There was no evidence that vocational and general curriculum stu- 
\ dents within any, of 'the four sex-race groups differed markedly in 
socioeconomic statu£ or pn measures of scholastic aptyude^ or basic 
skills; however, it must be kept in ran;! that differences Iff all of the 
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students'* characteristics or factors influencing their selection of a 
curriculum cannot be controlled in examinations of curricul ar effects. ' 

< Employment status *. Labor force participation and unemployment 
rates of male graduates of vocational programs do not consistently dif- 
fer from' those <of general curriculum graduates in the nattonal data 
sets used in * reanalyses. Labor force participation 'rates 5 of white 
and black ma'e graduates of both curricula are above BO percent in the 
10 years following graduation (*1966-1979).. . 

• Unemployment rates of« white male graduates are generally under 10 
percent, with Curricul ar differences small and inconsistent. Unemploy- 
ment rates of black male vocational graduates are somewhat higher (gen-, 
erally under' 14 percent), and do not consistently differ from those of 
"black male^general curriculum graduates.^ 

Female studehts in business and office programs comprise the ma- 
, jority of females enrolled in occupational ly specific vocational .educa- 
tion programs, 'in the- first 4 years after graduation, white female 
graduates of secondary business programs have slightly but consistently 
higher (2 to 11 percent) labor force participation rates than white 
female graduates of the. general curriculum in the reanalyzed national 
samples. 7 Upq/T entry into the labor market, the labor force partici- 
'pation* rate of these business graduates is high (ab^ve 33 percent) and 
^ decreases by about 20 percentage points* by., the fourth yfrar after, gradu- 
- atfjon. The labor force participation rate of* black female business 
graroates does not consistently diffenfrom that o/ bhack ffenal e' gradu- , 
ates of the general curriculum. ' * ' "ijafe 

.In prMor research, unemployment rates 6f females in business and 
office programs have been obtained with only one national survey, which 
indicated that white and black females who had enrolled .in or completed 
a commercial program in seconds school experienced tor' less unemploy- 
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ment within 10 years after high school than general curriculum partici- 
pants. Reaftelyses conducted with two more recent national samples 
indicate that urrempl oyment rates-of white, female graduates of general, 
busrness, -and all' other vocational programs combined (except home eco- 
nonvics) do riot consistently ^differ within the first 4 years after g^- 
uation.f .These findings were also obtained with black females. 

Hours and week? worked . Employed* male graduates of* vocational and 
general programs generally work a 40-hour week" regardless of how long 
they have been out of school.^ In the year after job entry, white 
male graduates of trade and industry progratos--the occupational spe- 
cialty with the largest male enrol lment--work 1 to 3 more weeks per 
year than white" male graduates of- the general curriculum. ^ Black 
male vocational graduates and "white male graduates of business programs 
do not significantly differ f^om . general curriculum graduates in the 
number of weeks they work per year.. Nor do- white or black male gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum differ from graduates of vocational pro- 
grams -with respect to -the number of hours they work per jweek or the 
number who are employed full time. 

Employed female high school g'radtafes work a somewhat shorter week 
(34 to 38 hours) on the average tH^lmale, graduates.^ White fe- 
male graduates of business programs aj» more likely than general cur- 
riculum graduates to be employed full time (as opposed to part-time) in 
the 4 years after graduation, though the difference between these- 

groups decreases between job entry and the fourth year after gradua- 
17 r * 

tion, 1J White female business graduates, work approximately 2 more 
hours per week and 3 more weeks per year 'than general curriculum gradu- 
ates 1 year after graduation, but * sijgni f i cant differences are not 
apparent 4 years after graduation.^ 

Black fema.le .graduates of business programs work 4 more hours per 
week end 5 more weeks^r year 1 ye'ar after job entry than black female 
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general curriculum graduates. 15 Four years afteV graduation, these 
business graduates work apprortmately the same numbero> hours per week 
but '8 more weeks per year in comparison to black female graduates of 
the general curriculum. There is no difference in the rate of full 
time employment between black female graduates of business programs and 
of the, general curriculim in the 4 years after graduation. 

4 

Hourly wages and weekly earnings . Findings regarding wages and 
earnings differ for male's and females. For males, prior research indi- ' 
cated tha,t differences in hourly wages and weekly earnings of vocation- 
al and general curriculum graduates are -small , with average wages and - 
earnings of vocational graduates usually slightly higher. 16 Re- 
analyses, in wtiich national survey samples were disaggregated by, race, 
sex, and occupational special ty, do^not reveal consistent differences 
between the weekly earnings of male graduates of the general and .voca- 
tional curricula. 17 Average weekly , earnings of both white % and 
black male graduates were found to increase with increasing years out 
of school. Earnings of black males are consistently lower than ihose 
of white males, and earnings of females are lower t[£n males'. * 1 

Female vocational graduates, including some who had 'had postsec* 
ondary education^, wer£ found in some prior research to have slightly 
higher weekly earnings than general curriculum graduate^ at job entry A 
and 1 year/after graduation, 18 out flQt 4 years after gradua _ 
tion.19 — 'More recent studies of female (graduates with exactly 12 
years of schooling indicate that vocational education is positively 
associated with higher weekly earnings for females 4 years after ,gradu-, 
^ation,20 particularly for white female graduates qf business pro- 
grams. 2 ! These findings a*re in agreement .with results obtained by \ 
Grasso ana* Shea for annual earnings and hourly wage*22 t & * 

White and black female graduates of business programs were shown 
in reanalyses to have higher weekly earnings (by $10 to $20) than 
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female graduates of the general cunnculum at job entry, 1 year after 
graduation, and 4 years* after graduation." During thi s 4-year 
.period, white and black female students of all other vocational pro- 
grams combined (except home economies') had somewhat lower weekly earn- 
ings than female business or general curriculum graduates. 

Differences in hourly wages between female general and vocational 
graduates (usually not disaggregated* by enrollment in postsecondary 
programs or by occupational specialty) have not be£n consi stent in 
prior research, in some instances vocational students were found to 
have higher wages than general curriculum students, while in others the 
opposite was true. 24 

Occupational status . Prior research * indicated that , wi thin 4 
years after entry into the lajaor market, a greater percentage ^of male^ 
graduates of secondary vocational education programs than of the gen- 
eral curriculum were employed in semiskilled (operative^ or skilled 
(craft) occupations, while a greater percentage of male graduates* of 
general than of vocational programs were employed as unskilled workers 
(laborers* or unskilled, service workers). 25 These results 'were ob- 
tained with students in the^NLS-1972 sample, some of whom had had post- 
secondary education. t — 

Reana*lyses with samples of students who had exactly 12 years of 
schooling indicate that similar proportions o^male vocational and gen- 
eral curriculum graduates are employed in any of three occupational 
categories (skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled). 26 Furthermore, at 
entry 'and 1 and 4 years after graduation, white and black male gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum are employed In jobs^with occupational 
status similar to that of graduates of business and trade and industry 
programs. 27 j ne on ]y exception to this pattern is that 1 year 
after graduation white male graduates of business programs were found 
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to hold jobs with slightly higher occupational status than those of 
white male graduates of the general curriculum. 

Much more striking differences in occupational status were found 
between female general curriculum "graduates and female graduates of 
business programs, in the firit 4 years 'after graduation, white and 
black female graduates of business programs are far more likely to be* 
employed 'in skilled clerical jobs than are general curriculum, gradu- 
ates, 28 ^nd more female graduates of the general, curnculi/nv than of^ 
business programs hold unskilled service jobs. In addition, white and 
black female business graduates were found to have jobs -wi th somewhat 
higher occupational status than those of general ^curriculum graduates^ 
although this difference tends to decrease by 4%years after ..gradua- 
tion. 29 Female graduates of vocational programs other than busi- 
p ness or home economics tend to have jobs with slightly higjier^occupa- j 
Lional status than general curriculum graduates .1' and 4 years after 
graduation, but this difference is not as marked as tfjat between female 
business and general curriculum graduates. , . 

Relatedness V job to trainfng . Employment in job§ related t<fe 
training, as has been said, is one of two criteria specified in the 
Education Amendments of 1976 for evaluating effectiveness of' vocational 
programs. 30 Reports 'of job-relatedness based on judgments made by 
° teachers or former vocational students sometimes show results different 
from those found in research using more objective job classification 
measures. 31 Findings reported here were obtained with systematic 
job classification procedures. 

Results of reanalyses usfng the education Occupational Cross-Code 
Index indicate that employment in jobs relatecr to training varies con- 
siderably from one occupational field to another, with the highest pro-, 
" portions of job-to-traiaing matches in trade*and industry programs for. 
males (especially white males) and in business programs for females. 32 
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One year after graduation, 53 percent of whifce "and 43 percent of black 
nAle graduates of trade and industry programs are- employed in jot^s sys- 
tematically classified as related tfc their -training. Corresponding 
percentages for 'female graduates # of business programs are 58 and 51 
percent for whitl^and black females, respecti vely. 33 

Self 'employment . In recent years entrepreneurship has been cited 
as a positive outcome* of participatibn in vocational education; how- 
ever, t the percentage of graduates of vocational and general programs 
who. are self-employed in the early' years after graduation is under- 
standably small.. In one previous study, graduates of agriculture pro- 
grams were found to be self-employed in sizable proportions (21.8" per- 
cent in comparison to 7.2 percent of general curriculum gradu- 
ates^). 34 Reanalyses do not yield clear evidence that gradates of 
trade and industry, business, onother vocational programs combined are* 
s el f -employe^ ^hor e> often than general curriculum graduates. 3 ^ r 6 _' 
analyses of the, data regarding the. earlier finding of sel f -employment 
of graduates of agriculture programs' coul d not "be "conducted .because the 
sampfes were too small.' - * * * 

^ ' * H - \ 

jQb satisfaction . Prior research based- on self-reports has con- 
sistently indicated^ that high proportions of vocational education" grad-° 
Qatesf express satisfaction with 4 their jobs. 36 Reanalyses also in- 
dicate that high proportions (69 to 96 percent) 37 of vocational 
graduates questioned in national^ , surveys express satisfaction with' 
the^r jobs. Percentages of Jormer general « curriculum graduates in 
these samples who say they are satisfied with their jobs are similar. , 

V t — 

' 0 

Occupational Knowledge and Skills* . . ' 

4 Attainment oHoccupational skills by vocational education students 
*has not \een examined with* objective <neasures In national studies, but 
there is some ^information on the occupational J^nowledge they acquire. f 
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Gfasso and Shea reported that male and female students, in business and 
office programs had equivalent or greater knowledge of duties performed^ 
in several occupations than students in tile general curriculum, but 
male and female students iri all other vocational programs combined had 
less familiarity than general curriculum students^ with most of these 
occupations. 38 Male vocational students demonstrated ^ar less 
knowledge than male students in the, general curriculum of occupations 
that require a college education. These results, obtained in the late 
1960s,' did not differentiate between white and black students. Reanal- 
yses conducted with a more recehj (1979) sample indicate that, in gen- 
eral, vocational students' knowledge of occupations is slightly better 
than that of students .in the, general curriculum;, however, race is asso- 
ciated with differences, in occupational knowledge to a greater* extent 
thap is curriculum. That is tu> Jay, more whites than blacks in both 
the general and vocational curricula correctly identify duties, per- 
formed in most occupations. These findings were obtained with males as 
^well ascs-females.39 ' , 

Occupational Advancement 

Secondary vocational education is also presumed to lay a founda- 
tion -for later occupational advancement. Prior research on occupation- 
al advancement of vocational Education graduates with no postsecondary % 
e'ducatton hast been cqnducted with only one national survey. Change in 
graduates' occupational status from 1966 to 1973 was e-xamined for males 
who had graduated from high school general, commercial, and other voca- 
tional programs in -1966» Results revealed that white and black gradu- 
ates of the general curriculum, particularly whUe male graduates .^ex- 
perienced somewhat greater advancement than graduates of commercial or 
other vocationarprograms. 4 ^ ^ 

Reanalyses with a later national survey indicate that male and 
female graduates* of general' and vocational programs experience similar 
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rates of occupational advancement within the first 4 years after "high, 
school (1972 to 1976*).41 j n general, males tend to advance more- 
rabidly after the first year after graduation, whereas females, partic- 
ularly black females., advance most rapidly during the first year after**" 
graduation. 

' • •-.*.(' - ■ • 

Similar percentages of vocational and general curriculum graduates 
participate in on-the-»job training or apprenticeship programs during 
M$ the first .,4 years aYter.high school. ^ More males participate in 
these programs than fefmales, possibly, in part, because training pro- 
grams are more likely to be offered in industrial th5n in office set- 
tings where many females are employed., More whites than blacks partic- 
ipate in on-the-job training programs., 

'* Years of Secondary School Attained * > ' * 

\^ 'i \ • . , « < * 

\ Secondary vocational education programs have l^jng been viewed by 
t <some as a means of holdiag in school students who would drop out if the 
* " programs were not available. ^ Research on' dropout rates of stu- 
dents in different curricula m'the ,1960 r s- .indicated that* r the >dropout 
rate of male and female students in business programs was lower than 
that of students in the general curncul urn. 44 However", .the ^studies 
which compared dropdut' rates of students in other vocational programs 
w-tth those of. general curriculum students did n not yield consistent re- 
sultf/.45 ^ * > , - 

Reanalyses conducted with a recent (1979) national sample provide 
tentative support for the .proposition ,£hat fewer vocational than gen- 
eral* students drtop" out of public secondary school. Findings fo* 
blacks and whites, males as well as femare*s, seem to be generally con- 
* sisteot with this^-proposi tion.^ However, i definitive conclusions 
a,boi>t dropout rates of students -in differed curricula cannot be 
reached until ^bngi.tudinal data, which indicate patterns of transfer 
among high school programs , become available. "° ' 
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Just as vocational education has been* seen>as a mea^ns of holding 
students in school, it is also sometimes viewed as an opportunity for 
s*cAool s to provide educations citizenship to those students, who re- 
maiTi in school. 4$ The notion-of citizenship is, difficult to, define 
in operational terms. Voting has been taken as one indicator of citi- 
zenship l^prior research. Follow-up studies of 1972 high school grad- 
uates 2 and 4 years after graduation- indicated that the difference in 
voting between white and black students is much larger^than the*differ- 
ence .in voting between vocational and general curriculum students. 
Approximately equivalent percentages of^male and female graduates ^of 
the general and the vocational curricula said they were registered to 
vote or had voted. 4 ^ Another previous study .also found no differ- 
ence in voting between vocational and nonvoca-fc+Onal graduates*. 50 
Reanalyses conducted with national samples of graduates with exactly 12 
years of schooling confirm these findings: similar percentages^ of 
vocational a'nd t general curriculum graduates report having vofred or 
registered within, the first 4 years after graduation (1972 to 1976). 
This result was obtained with black and white males and females. 51 
Because it ;s limited to voting,^ research on citizenship to date does 
not provide evidence to supftart or refute the view that vocational edu- 
xation provides -an opportunity for— Schools to furnish education in 
citizenship to the .students it may be keeping in school. 

Credentials for Postsecondary Enrollment and Patterns of Enrollment 

In the Education Amendments *of 1968, the definition of vocational 
education included programs designed to prepare stadents for enrollment 
in advanced technical edue-atTion programs. The Education Amendments of 
% 1976 broadened .that definition to include programs to prepare for a 
career requiring other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. The 
concern in the 1 Act was that the opportunity for vocational students to 
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continue their training for advanced technical or subprofessionaT occu- 
pations should not be limited by their jiaving graduated from a voca- 
tional program in high school. 

* 

A survey of postsecondary institutions offering programs below t^e 4 
i baccalaureate degree indicated that the only credential required for 
ladmission tp the great majority of these schools is a high school di- 
ploma. Thus, graduates of any high school program, vocational or non- 
vbcatfonal, have the necessar/ credentials for enrollment,^ f ew 
postsecondary schools indicated that'they require previous academic 
coursework-for adnyssion, although some recommend it, and none requires 
prior vocational coursework for general admission. 53 

To what extent do graduates of secondary vocational education pro- 
• grams enroll in' noftbaccal aureate postsecondary programs? Excluding 
those 1972 graduates of secondary vocational education programs in pub- 
lic schools who did not graduate from a 4-year college by 1976 and 
those who were not attending school full time 'in the fall of either 
1974 or 1975,* 45 percent had pursued nonbaccalaureate postsecondary 
education -by 1976. The same percentage of public school general cur- 
riculum graduates had o*one so.^ 4 The majority b»f graduates of both 
curricula who enrolled attended <full time* in the first or second year* 
after high school. These findings were consistent for male and female 
blacks and whites.' 

What kinds of postsecondary- programs did these students pursue? 
Although data bearing on this question >are sparse, among 1972 public 
*h1^ school graduates a higher percentage of ^vocational than general 
curriculum graduates reported that, they took a vocational postsecondary 
program (21 and 17 percent, respectively, of al 1 ^graduates, including 
those with "no postsecondary education), while a higher percentage of 
general ^than vo'cationaJ graduates took "an academic' program (14 and 7 
percent, respectively). Moreover, general curriculum graduates (other 
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than black females) were somewhat more likely than .vocational. 'graduates 
-to take their academic studies m a 4-year college. Black male gradu- 
ates of both curricula who enrolled in postsecondary vocational ^pro- 
grams were slightly more apt to attend vocational -technical institutes 
than 2- or 4-year colleges. • i 

* * 

• "In the NLS-1972 sample, 6.1 ack and white" males in postsecondar/ 
vocational programs tended to specialize in mechanical and engineering 
technology^ programs (Including automotive mechanics, machine opera- 
tions, drafting, construction, and electronics), while femafes special- 
ized in office and clerical occupations , and , to a lesser extent, 
health services. " .* 

* • ' • 

Approximately* half the graduates of secondary vocational programs 
who enrolled in postsecondary vocational programs reported -that they 
earned a certificate, license, or 2-year degree within 4 years of high 
school graduation', and most had earned them within 2/years* (It is not 
known what proportion of the sample obtained, each of these credent 
tials.) A similar percentage of* general curriculum graduates in post- 
secondary vocational programs reported having ear.ned^a certificate, 
license, or 2-year degree. v 

Outcomes Associated with Participation 1n 

Postsecondary Vocational Programs * • 

difficulties of determining the effects of students' partici- 
pation -in a high school curriculum, and the vocational education 'cur* 
rlculum in particular, have previously been pointed out. In addition 
to the^se and the methodological concerns which pertain to arty longltu-*' 
dmal study, such as adequacy of response rates knd availability of 
data oh outcomes obtained in follow-up surveys, the investigation of 
outcomes associated with participation in jibstsecondacy vocational pro- 
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separate a student's characteristics and the factors .that led to the 
decision to plirsue postsecondary schooling from the effects of ttrat, 
schooling on subsequent attainments. Second, the di fferences. between 
vocational and nonvocational, programs at .the 'postsecondary level are 
not nearly so de,ar as at the secondary leveK The aim-of a. secondary 
vocational curriculum cl early, di ffeVs from that of an academic earricu- 

^lum. The former attempts to prepare students to enter employment after 
htgh scfiool without ttje^-necessi ty of further formal "education^ while 
academic programs pXovi^e students with courses required* for entrance 

* into 4-year colleges. >^t the postsecondary 'level , graduates of voca- 
tional programs ar4 presumed to be ready to enter employment with no 
further formal preparation, as are graduates ef ,many academic pro- 
grams. , 

•A thi r& problem in determining the di fferenc,e' postsecondary voca- 
tional education makes to participants is the difficulty <rf identifying 
occupational specialties. Students iq different occupational special- 
ties in secondary school were found to differ on outcomes pertaining *to 
^gainful employment. At -the postsecondary "1 evel , the v problems in iden- 
tifying occupational specialties "go beyond such familiar problems as 
missing data, and unreliability of self-reports, to*the actual 'categor- 
ies used to describe postsecondary vocational specialization and indeed 
the very meaning of postsecondary 'vocational educati on 1 . St>H 
another problem in research on ^'post second ar^ outcomes concerns the* 
meaning of a student's not completing a program. As Breneman and 
^Nelson have asked, "Does* dropping out represent successor failure? It . 
coul d' ref 1 ect success if the student learned as much as /he intended and 
left because he found a^*job for which he was being trained;* or failure 
if tie concluded the instruction would not h«p him in the labo^ mar- 
ket."56 ~ t • 

• ' ' . . i * ' 

Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent in this 'research, ' it is 

• * 

reasonable to a^sk what difference postsecondary ,-vocatAnal education 
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programs make to participant^* subsequent gainful employment.; To. an- 
swer. this question, reanalyses of national longitudinal' survey data 
were 'conducted id^ch^xannned th$ ' employment status , hours worked, 
weekly earnings, and occupational status,of students who ha& graduated 
from vocational and general programs in public high schools and en- 
rolled in postsecondary programs below the* baccalaureate level. 

The Veanalyses- were conducted with the NLS-1972 sample, which pro- 
vides relatively detailed, infoniiaticfo on the postsecondary educational 
experiences oT a national sample of students. ' Postsecondary students 
in the reanalyzed sample could have been in the labor market- up to 2 
years when . outcome data were collected in 1976. 57 The sample was 
not liraited to, junior and community college, students; it included those 
who attended one of the following kinds of postsecondary institutions: 
-vocational, trade, business or other career training school; junior or 
community (2-year) college; or 4-year college or university, .Enroll- 
ment in. a postsecondary institution, as well. as the type of postsecond- 
ary program, if applicable, were ascertained from students' . reports! 
Since a forge number of students did not indicate the type of post- 
secondary pnogram m^hich they had enrolled, the possibility of bias 
In tile sample which remains must be kept in mind. Data* -on postsecond- 
ary vocationa] programs were not disaggregated by occupational special- 
ty because of the small size's of samples (due in part to the fact that 
large numbers of postsecondary students^ d*d not "report their special- 
ties). • - * " , 

i „ 

Reanalyses indjcate that postsecondary schooling below the >acta- 
laureate level confers an ^vantage on high- schpol graduates on a vari- 
ety of measure s o f gainful' employment. Post secondary education is 
associated with several' advahtages for white female high school gradu- 
ated. Those w£o take a postsecondary program fcnd,.to a lesser extent, 
those without postsecondary schooling who take a vocational program in\ 
hfgh school) have a higher labor force participation rate (by 10 to ?0 
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points), A 2 to 7, fewer weeks per ye^ar of Unemployment, and jobs with 
higher occupational 'status than white female graduates of the general 
curriculum "with no ^post secondary schootmg. 58 For black females, 
postsecondary education is associated with higher occupational status. 
In addition, black males and females with postsecondary schooling have 
slightly 1 ower unempl oyment r,a tes than general curricul urn graduates 
without postsecondary schooling. Nonbaccal aureate postsecondary educa- 
tion is -not associated with different numbers of hours worked per week 
or weekly earniogs of the white or black males or females in this sarin 
pie, in comparison, to those w>th no post secondary education, 

Wlple higK schooj. vocational .graduates wi th no post secondary 
schooling do relatively better in certain aspects of gainful employ- 
ment than general curriculum^ graduates, advantages are more -common for 
all groups whofhave some postsecondary education. Evidence obtained 
with this one pational ,samp-1e, however, indicates that the type of 
postsecondary program (academic 'or vocational) has little effect on em- 
ployment outcomes. There are few notable differences associated with 
the type of pdstsecontiary 'curricul urn , vocational or academic, and there 
is ho consistent pattern of differences* in labor force participation 
.rates, unemployment rates, number of hours worked per ^eek, weekly 
earnings; or rates of full-time employment.. Consequently,* there is no 
basis for concluding that one type jof postsecondary schooling is as$j^ 
ciated with greater advantages in gainful employment than ahother*~for 
malesf or females, blade on-\White." , * 

0 

It should be emphasized f that the evidence presented here on out- 
come's c assoc1 a ted with participation in postsecondary programs is much 
more limited than fnat pertaining to secondary programs, Reanalyses 
with postsecondary students were conducted with only one national sim- 
ple, and it was not possible to examine 'occupational special ties 'separ- 
ately. In addition, students in thrs sample had been in the labor mar- 
ket only 2 years after completing a postsecondary program, 

•* 
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Summary of Research F1nd1ffgs on Outcomes 

s What,, in sun, has been learned about the outcomes, of participation 
1n a secondary vocational program? Evidence from pnor research and 
reanalyses.jjf' national, survey " data, indicate fairly consistently that 
- females .who graduate from business and office programs—the majority of 
females in occupational fy specific secondary vocational education pro- 
qrams— fare better * in the labor market • than^female graduates of the 
general curriculum. Specifically, during the 4 years after graduation, 
white ' female business graduates* >i th no postsecondary education are 
more likely than white female graduates of*the general curriculum to be 

• in the* labor force, -hold clerical jobs, work full time, earn $10 to $20 
'more per week V and have jobs with somewhat higher occupational^ status. 

■ Black female, graduates of 'secondary business programs, are more likely 
to be empfoyed in clerical jobs, earn«$15 to^$18 more ^per week, arid 
have v io*bs witA somewhat higher occupational status .than- blac* , female 
'graduates of the 'general -curncul Om. No consistent differences were 
found between female graduates of business programs and of the general 
Curriculum io their rate of occupational advancement or satisfaction 
with their joDS. * 1 * V_ 

•Evidence of differences between male graduates of secondary voca- 
tional and ganeral programs without postsecondary education is not as 
strong as that for fanale graduates: One* y*ar' after graduation, 53 
percent -of white and 43 percent of black male graduates of trade and 
industry programs— the occupational specialty with the largest male en P 
,r,ollment— are employed in jobs related to their training. White ma*e 
' graduates of trade and industry programs are employed a few weeks more 
in the'first year of wo'rk than white male general curriculum graduates, 
and white male graduates 'of -business programs have jobs with slightly 
higher occupational status 1 year after .graduation than wfii'te male 

* graduates of the general curriculum; however, these differences are not 
**. as marked 4 yeara after graduatidn. Differences between male graduates 
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of the general and vocational curricula without postsecondary education* 
with" respect to their, labor force participation rate, unemployment 
"rate, number of hours worked per week, full time employment, likelihood, 
of obtaining employment in skilled jobs, weekly earnings, and job Sat- 
isfaction tend to be small and inconsistent. • * 

Two points should be borne in mind in' considering the evidence 
presented here on outcomes of participation In secondary vocational * 
education programs.* First, differences in outcomes between whites and 
bracks, and between males and females, are often considerably larger 
than curricular differences." Second, students' reports of their cur- 
riculum and occupational specialty were used to examine outcomes in the 
reanalyses of longitudinal surveys. In tfci s regard, it is important to 
nbte that information on vocational coursework '^obtained from NLS-1972 
students' ^transcripts explained very little variation in" gainful em- 
ployment % outcomes beyon(| that explained by students' reports of their 
curriculum*. Differences in outcomes associated with vocational course- 
work alone tended to be both fewer in number and smaller in magnitude 
than those associated with students' reports .of their currfculum. 

Evidence from reanalyses conducted with postsecondary^ students is 
Viraited to*«one national survey. Forty-five percent of the secondary 
^vocational education graduates in this sample pursued oonbaccal aureate 
postsecono^rrjNeducation within 4 years after graduation, as d$ka simi- 
lar percentage otf general curriculum graduates. The secondary voca- 
tional education grad uate was j nqrgN] IjceJLv to pursue a Vocational than 
^-arfacademic program in postsecondary school, while the opposite 1s true^ 
of the general curpcufum graduate. Of the secondary vocational and 
general iaj||r1culum graduates whd took postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams, approximately half the graduates* .of each curriculum reported 
that they obtained either a certificate, license, or 2-^ear degree 
within 4 years of high school graduation. 

A 
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-Postsecondary**ducation below t*he baccalaureate level confers, aji 
' advantage on high schopl graduates on 9 " a variety of measures of gainful 
employment. Overall, for the one national sample studied, differences 
in gainYul employment outcomes between students in vocational- and 
academic \postsecondary . programs are slight: They are hot substantial 
enough to warrant the conclusion that the advantage of postsecondary 
education \s any greater for students who take a" vocational program 
e than for those who take a nonbaccal aureate academy, program. 

. For white females, postsecondary education is associated with rel- 
atively high labor force participation rates, few weeks of unemployment 
and high* occupational status, an'^" for black females, it is associated 
with high occupational status. Black males and females who take some 
form of postsecondary education have slightly lower unemployment rates 
than black gerreral curriculum ^gracjuat^es with no postsecondary educa- 
tion* Postsecondary^education below the baccalaureate level is not 
associated with the number of hours worked p*er week or weekly earnings 
of' black or white male* or females, relative to those -with no postsec-, 
^ondary education. *' ^ 4 ( 

, * A Final Note . \ , 

x " - 

Of the three frequently aslced questions about the effects of voca- 
tional education, only one--that concerning the difference vocational 
education njakes to participants—has been addressed in this* chapter. 

It should be emphasized that the research results reported do not con- 
< \ - » 

stitute, ^nd should not be read^as, an assessment of the effectiveness 
* - . , \ 

of either secondary or .postsecondary vocational education programs. 
They $ re too l»imited--by both the data available for research and-the 
difficulty of trfe re^searc.tk problem— to attribute outcomes, both'econom- 
ic and noneconomic, to particular educational experiences, 

• v • ; - ; . .• . « 

. * ^ Questions-, about the 'effects of Federal policy on students and tte 

V ' " * **' ' , ' • 
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return to society x on the investment cannot be answered with currently 
available national survey data on students. In order to determine 
whether students' attainments have changed as a result of Federal poli- 
cy, a systematic" study of State and local policy over time is required, 
as well as an investigation that traces how Federal legislation has In- 
fluenced the key factors, .of the vocational education enterprise over 
time. „ Questions pertaining to return on the investment in/vocational 
education require , data on. costs. Cost-effectiveness might then' be 
^determined according to specified criteria. Some might infer that the 
investment is warranted from evidence of positive effects of vocational 
education on participants, but such evidence would not by itself serve 
indicate to what \extent an increase or decrease in the investment 
would enhance or diminish "the benefit of the program to students, nor 
would it show which features of vocational programs were responsible 
for^their positive effects. Clearly, before these two important ques- 
tions can be arfswered, additional research is needed with data col- 
lected specifically for that purpose. 

r 

Also inviting inquiry are, claims frequently made about the bene- 
fits- which vocational education is assumed to provide. One often-heard 
claim, for example, is that vocational education* is, an effective means 
of reducing youth unemployment in the aggregate. This view rests on 
the assumptions that youth unemployment results from a mismatch between 
skiTls and, jobs,' and that, jobs are available for youth who acquire 
skills that vocational education can provide. Another claim is that 
vocational education has, value for students not only because of bene- 
fits resulting from participation in *he curriculum but*also because of 
potential .benefits of schdo^ng, such as socialization and .assimilation 
into the dominant culture, which are broader than the purposes of voca- 
tional education. This^claim was asserted in support of the initial 
effort to justify Federal Investment in vocational education. It rests 
upon the assumption that students who would otherwise ^ea^e school 
woultj remain in school x to participate, in vocational education, thereby 
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deriving the presumed larger benefits of schooling. Evidence available 
at this time does not provide firm knowledge about either the strength 
of these several claims or the soundness of the assumptions on which 
they rest. 
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' • L , FOOTNOTES 

See'E. Woods and W. Hahey, "The- Effects of Vocational Education: 
Proposed Propositions 1 and Framework* fo> Study" (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The HuVon Instjtute te 19?9) ; and K. Dougherty, "The 
Politics of Federal Vocational Education Legislation! 1963-1 976 " 
(Cambridge; Massachusetts: The Huron Institute,' 1979). \ r 

These outcome* measuress and otners specified in the regulations, 
^are discussed in detail in Chapte'r IV. 

« m 

For information on this subject see Louise Corman, Basic Ski 1 1 s 
Proficiencies of Secondary Vocational Education Students 
(Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1980). 

Each of these national surveys offers a unique advantage in terms 
of recency, length of time students are in the labor market, or 
details of students' coursework. Separate analyses were performed 
for white males, black males, white females, and black females. 
For males, general curriculum graduates were compared separately 
with graduates of trade and industry, business and office, and , 
other vocational programs combined; for females, general curricu- 
lum graduates were compared with graduates of business and office 
and other vocational programs combiqed (with the exception of home 
economics). Trade antf industry and business programs account for 
the majority of male and female enrollment in occupat ional 1 y spe- 
cific programs,* respectively. Only participants with exactly 12 
years o^ schooling (i.e., no postsecondary education) were in- t 
eluded in reanalyses of outcomes for secondary students, and this 
fact may account for certain discrepancies between findings from 
reanalyses and t$ose of prior studies. '\ * 

Wittiin any of. the four sex-race groups, only slight differences 1n 
socioeconomic status and test scores were found among (iigh school 
graduates of the general and vocational curricula who had exactly 
,12 years of school mg. This finding lent support to use of the , 
general curriculum as a comparison group" in Veanalyses . (The only 
exception, to this pattern was the higher socioeconomic status of 
t>lack males and females in business programs relative to tho^e^n 
the general curriculum.) * 

FojU^ach of the four sex-race groups, in. addition to descriptive 
statistics, multiple regression analyses were performed. Socio- 
economic status, job training and experience, and, in some in- 
stances, school and community characteristics were included as in- 
dependent variables in' regressions in order to identify the extent 
to which these variables change the* power Qf curriculum to explain 
outcomes. ' , , 
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This research was conducted through contract with the Huron Insti- 
tute, Documentation of procedures used in reanalyses^of national 
data sets is provided in E. floods and W. Haney, Does Vocational 
Education Mak e a Difference? A Review of Previous Research and 

Reanalyzes of National Longitudinal Data Sets (CambTgflqe"; " 

Massachusetts: The Huron Institute, -1981). This reference will 
. hereafter be cited as TheTfuron JReport, 
* ■ * " * 

t In reports of prior research presented here, greater attention is 
generally given to national than to ndn-nationaJ studies, because 
the, national studies are broader in scope and*tend to_provide 
greater specificity regarding characteristics of vocational and 
nonvqcational students. This degree of specificity- facilitates 
comparisons, of results Across studies.- For a review of non- 
national studies, see D, Mertens, D. Mc£lwain,,G, Garcia, and 
M/Whitmore, Effect* of Vocational Education on Participants/ A 
Review of Time or Area Speci fic* Studies Reported Si'nc&4365 « 
Columbus, Ohio: The Nat^nal Center for Research on Vocational 
Education, 1980,) 

5. Current Population Survey procedures were used to derive labor 
force classifications, * • ' 

$. « * 

.6, < The Huron Report, Section 4,1, Unempl oyment" rates, obtained in re- 
analyses are sometimes li>wer than those of the same age group 1n 
the general population because samples used in reanalyses include 
/only high schooKgraduates, - 



j'ng the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market .Experience, 
Grasso ana Shea reported slight differences in unemployment rates 1 
between male graduates of the vocational and general curricula 
within 13^years after graduation. (See J, T, Grasso and J, R. 
Shea , Vocational Education and Training: Impact on Youth 
(Berkeley: The'CarnegietCouncil on Policy Studies 1n Higher . » 
Education, 1979), p, 193.) Larger curricula? differences in- 
unemployment rates were reported. by M*, Borus et at,, Pathways to . 
the Future : A Longitudinal Study of Young Americans." ft reHmin'arv 
Report: Youth and the Labor Market - (Columbus: — The Ohio 
State University, Center for Human Reyourc* .Research, 1980), ■ 
Chapter 15, Rates in that study, hoover, were obtained with 
aggregate, samples of. vocational students in the. National 
i-ongitudinal Survey of Yotfng Americans, some "of whom had had 
post secondary schooling, and without regard to occupational 
specialty, j ( 

Although limited data were available with which to examine curric- 
ular differences in number and length of spells of unemployment, 
reanalyses of these outcomes general \y t yielded no clearly irjter- 
pretable result's. « £ V 

( * ; - . . ' 
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e Huron Report, .Section 4.1. 



8. ^rasso and Shea, op. clt., p. 193; J. f*. Shea et aj . , Years for 
Decision , Vol. 1 (Washington, B.C.: Government Printing Office 1 , 
, - 1971), p. 105. Unemployment rates were Reported for the sample in , 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Lab~or Market Experience for . 

/ >s the years' 1968 to 1972. - , ^Kll » * c 

9. The Huron Report, Section 4.1. These- results weri^*1ned with 
femaVes m the National Longitudinal Survey o f. Jtouri£Ame« cans* and., 
' the NLS-1972. * * , * * . 

10. Borus et al., op. clt. These (results were also obtained trt re- 
analyses. * * 

* /* ^ , 

11. The Huron Report, Section 4.2. v * * * r & 

% * ~ 

' ,12. These results were obtained in repnalyses. 8oru$*et a1.,<ftp. cit. ^ 

reported that females aged 18 to 21 work .an average of 36 hours a 
, \ '-week. - e 

13.. The Huron Report, Section 4.2. ' 

r> ""^ft, ibid. Socioeconomic status was control 1 e<t,' using T a composite mea- 
'* . sure of socioeconomic status which was based .on father's educa- 

tion, mother's education, parents' income,/ father' S occupation, A A 
^ and certain household characteristics. s J * w a 

15. Ibid. 

16. Borus et al . , op. cit.; F.< R. Creech e>al., Comparative Analysis ^ 
of Postsecjndary Occupational and Educational Outcomes for the r - ° 
High School Class of 1972. Final Report (Princeton:, Educational, ^ 
Testing Service, 1977); A. Harnl scrrfeger a/id 0. Wiley #K "High . 
School tracking and Vocational Stereotyping: Means of Spcioeconom : 

ic Placement," paper prepared for the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, April 1980; A. I. Kohen and H. S. Parnes, 
Career Threshholds: A Longitudinal Study of the Educational and . 
Labor Market Experiences of Hale Youth , vj). 3 (Columbus ^The Ohio 

* * - State University, Center for Human ResouroY^tesearch , 1970); N. * 
'Lewin-Epstein, "Vocational Education," In mlgh School and Beyond: ; 
* * Policy Issues and Research Designe d. J.icoleman et al. 

. r {Chicago: National Opinion ResearcfKCenter , 1979); 0. E. Wiley * 
and A7 hTarnl schfeger , r'HIgh School Learnfng, Vocational Tracking 
and What Then?" (Chicago; CEMREL, February 1980). 

♦ 1^ The Huron Report, Section 4.3. These findings were obtained wltjh. 

white and black males. -In /some reanalyses, black male graduates 
of trade and industr/ programs were fqund to earn more per yeek 
than black male general curriculum graduates 1 year but not 4 
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years after graduation; however, these results were not consis- 
tently obtained. Earnings were adjusted to constant 1978 
dollars. 



Re-analyses were not performed with hourly wages because they would ' 
have had to be derived from other data; Wage estimates obtained 
In this manner were considered less reliable for reanalyses than 
directly reported weekly earnings'. Grasso and Shea, op. cit., pp.- 
J^85-86, reported no significant di f ferenotrs in hourly wages of male - 
vocational and general curriculum graduates. 

18. Creech et aj., op." cit. 

19. Wiley and Harni schfeger , op. cit. "This finding was obtained with 
white femajes In the NLS-197.2 sample. 

20. R. H. Meyer, "An Economy Analyses of High Schpol Vocational Edu- 
cation: The Labor Manet €f fects f f Vocational Education," mimeo- 
graphed (paper prepared for the National Commission for Employment . • 
Policy, *^ne 1981). Level of participation in vocational educa- 
X4on was -defined on the. basis'of the number of vocational courses 

m listed -on^ranscngts of students in the NLS-1972 sample. 

21. .A. fystman and T. Steinmeler, "The Relation between Vocational 
* looi ?J n H1gh Sch001 and Economic Outcomes, mimeographed, July 

1981. Th1s*find:in,g was obtained with two%national surveys— the 
NLS-1972 and the .National Longitudinal Survey of labor Market ' 
Experience. , * 

22: Tf^assfrand Shea, op. 'cit., Chapter 4. — • 

23. -The Huron,. Report, Section 4.3. This advantage of female business 
I ~. 4 graduates./elative to general curriculum graduates remains when 

*J£$f socioeconomic status and number of hours worked per we*ek are con- 
• v trolled n \B1ack female business graduates eaan 515 to $18 more per 
w|ek than general curriculum graduates when socioeconomic status ^ 
afid number of hourf worked per freek' are controlled. 

24. TBorus et al., op. cit.; Gustman anlr.Steinmel'er, op." cit.; 
Harnlschfeger and Wiley, o£. % dt.; Lewln-Epstejn, op. cit.; R. 0. 
Roderick and $ M. Davis, rears for Decision . Vol/ 2, Manpower Re- 
search Monograph No. 24 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing* - \ 
if ): Wiley and Hdrni ^hfe9er, op. cit. Inconsistent* 
findings can result from differences In subpopul atlons examined, 
the particular variables which were controlled, or the way hourly 

^ wages .were calculated in different studies. * , * 

25. „S. Peng. a,n'd K M. Holt, /ational tronqftudinal Study: Tabular 
Summary of the Second FolloA-up Questionnaire Data 2-l /2~Ye7rs 
After Hfqteschoou i vols/ Washington, 6.C.: Government 1 Printing 
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* Off/ce, 1977 ), S. S.-Peng et al . , Natio<i& Longitudinal Study: 
Tabular SutTrnary of the Third Follow-up Questionnaire uata T 4 vols: 
(Washington , D.C. : Government Printing Office » 1978). 

*26. .The Huron Report, Section 4.4. The Census Occupational Classifi- 

* ' cation was used to, derive Che three occupational skill levels. 

These findings were obtauj^d with white and black males. 

27. Ibid. ' The« Duncan socioeconomic index (SEI) was used as a measure^ 

* of occupational status. . The SEI provides ratings of occupations 
fi»om 0 to 96 based on the education and income ot/peopTejn those 
occupations. 



23. Ibid. This finding was obtained in* reanalyses performed- wi thf 
white female samples in two national longitudinal surveys--the • 
National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans and the NLS-1972 — ' 
\ ana witn the Slac< female^sample in the NLS-1972.^ Similar find- 
's . mgs were reported by .Pen g andniolt, op. cit., and Peng et al s . , 
* op. cit., though figures were not separately reported for white 
and d 1 acK females.; * 

\ A ' ' ' 

29. The Huron Report, Section 4.4. 

30.. The other criterion is employers' opinion that students are "well-* 
trained ana* prepared for employment," labeled "employer satisfac- 
tion with performance"' m the regulations. No data exist on this. 
h outcome In tie national longitudinal surveys. There fore ^analy- 
ses were not performed , and thee* are no findings to report other 
tha/i those of prior research which, were summari zed^rrVSfcapter ,VI I 
of The Interim'Report . For 'a review of studied empl oyer satis- 
faction, see Mertens' at« al., op. cit. In genepaV, prior .research 
indicates that employers' usually express ^atisFactfon with voca- 
tional graduates* Skills and attitudes toward wac^ though the. re- , 
liability -of some of those reports *is quest iona|le 

It is worth noting that the regulations .define employers satis- ^ 
v faction with vocational students/ performance -"Is compared with • 
performance of persons who have' not had vocational ^education , 
however, 61 percent of ,empl oyers questioned fft ^n|g|fcua> were un- 
# able to make this comparison. (See The Huron RfcJitfR, /Sect ion 

«•«) . ' 

31. The Huron Report, Section 4*5. •« v ^ » 

32. Ibid. These results were obtained with the* NLS-1972 sample. 
* Students' 'reports of occupational special itfes^ were useg^ The 

Education Occupational Cross-Code Index was developed by the . 
Massachusetts Postsecondary Educatidn Commission. 
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33. The percentage of graduates of other vocational programs combined 
who were found to hold jobs related to their training 1 year after 
graduation is 15 for white males, 8 for blick males, 23 for white 
females, and 7 for black females, 

34., H. Vincent, An^nalysis of Vocational Edition in Our Secondary 
Spools (Washington, O.C.: p.S. Department of Health, Education 
antf Welfare, Office of Education, 1969), p. 40. Fql low-up data >n 
self-employment were obtained in 1965. . 

35. Tlte Huron Report, Section 4.7.. *' " 



36. 



38. 



44. 



Creech et al., op. cit.; Peng ant Holt, oa. cit.; Peng et al. 



op. cit. ^ 



37. The Huron Report, Section 4.8. Self-reports of job satisfaction * 
are subject to positive response bias. 



Grasso and Shea, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 



39. The Huron Report;*SeqtiOn 5.1. 

40. Grasso and Shea, op." cit. t p. 100. The Duncan SEI was used to 
measure occupational status. Only Tiigh school graduates with 
exactly 12 years of schooling in the sample of the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience were, included. 



41. The Kurori Reports Section' 5.2.' The only exception to this pattern 
is- the higher rate $f advancement of' white female graduates of 
agriculture, distributive education, health, and trade and indus- 
try programs combined, in comparison to white female (graduates of 
general or business programs. The heterogeneity of this group, 
however, makes this finding difficult to interpret/ 

The. Duncan ?EI was used to measure occupational status. Only high 
school graduates with exactly 12 years, of schooling Mn the NLS- 
1972 sample were included. 

'42. Ibid. ' 

43. Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, "Report 

»(1914), M in American Education and Vocationa1?sm: A Documentary 
History 1870-1970 . ed. Marvin Lazerson and W. Norta* Grubb Mew 
York: Teachers College Press, 1974). 



Grasso and Shea, op. cit., p. 43; Vincent, op. cit., p. 17. 



45. J. Coombs and W. W/Cooley, "Dropouts: In High School and ^fter 
. School," American Educational Research Journal 5 (Summer 1968): 
343-363; 'Grasso artd Shear, op. cit.; Vincent, op. cit.. These ^ 
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, * findings were based on national data collected in the 1960's. 
Methodological problems,. in estimating dropouj ,r'ates may account 
, for di fferences 'in results of different studies. Problems include 
m * differences in response rates between dropouts and non-dropouts "in 

follow-up surveys, patterns of transfers of students between' the ' 
vocational and general curricula, and underestimates of future 
dropout rates. > 

46. ^ The Huron Report , ,3ect ion 5.3. Because long-term follow-up data 
on this sample (th^ National Longitudma.1 Survey of Young- Ameri- 
cans) are not yet available, dropout estimates are subject to* 
change. Rates-may vary among students in different occupational 
/ M special ities^. * 

! 47. These findings are based on xross-sectional data. See Grasso and 

Shea/8p. cit., Chapter 3; regarding problems of estimating drop- 
out crates with^ cross-sectional data. . K , 

v 48 t Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education,' ip L^zerson 
x and-Grubb, op. cit. 

49. Peng and Holt, op. v cit.; Peng et al . , op. cit. Results were not ^ 
^ * reported separately for whites and blacks of each sy.. No dis- 

7 tinction was made between high school graduates wit*and without 

^ post secondary education. * > . 
>* * * 

50. T. w^Hu et al*. , A Cost Effectiveness Study of Vocational Educa - 
tion: Final Report (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State 

^ University, 1968). - . p 

51. The Huron Report, Section 5.4. Approximately 50 to 55 percent of 
each group reported that they had voted by 1976. These statistics 

" are consistent with voting behavior nationwide for that period. 

52. Ibid.", Section 6.1. The Huron Institute conducted">fns survey of 
86 public and private nonbaccalaureate institutions, which in- 
cluded vocational and technical schools and junior and community 
colleges across ^he United States. A 5-percent national probabil- 
ity sample was used. * * 

53. It appears that any prerequisites for admission' to specific ad- ' 
s vanced technical programs offered in these nonbaccalaureate insti- 
tutions can be fulfilled ajter general admission into the institu- 
tions. k *■ ' 

54. The Huron Report, Section 6.2. By 197(j, or 4 years after gradua- 

> tion from public high schools, graduates of the general "curricu- - 
lum were more likely than vocational graduates to have pursued 
postsecondary Education, including baccalaureate as well Is nun- * 
baccalaureate programs (63 and 54 percent, respecti vely) % The 
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higher percentage of .general curriculum graduates, particularly 
white females, In postsecondary education reflects the greater ^ 
proportion of general than vocational graduates enrolled in ^ 
academic programs, often in 4-year colleges. 

55. Ibid'. - , p. 6.2.13, 1 ' ' 

% 56. D. Breneman and S. Nelson, Financing Community Colleges: An E*co -v 
n0fllic Perspective (Washington, D.C.: 8rook1ngs Institution, 1981), 
pp. 2-25. . . ' 

57. Excludecf from the sampl\ were, those who had completed 4 years of 
postsecondary schooling within 4*years of high school graduation 
(by October 1976) and those who were enrolled full tlme'ln either 
the, fall of 1974 or the fall of 1975. (The latter were excluded 
because they would not have been in the labor market full time for 
two years when data o^ outcomes ware collected 'and because they * 
were more apt to be pursuing a baccalaureate program.) 

Separate analyses were performed for white males, black males, 
white females, and black females. For each of these groups, 
eight subgroups were examined which represented different combina- 
tions -of s#fr-reported secondary (general or vocational) and post- 
secondary (none, academic, vocational, or unknown) programs. 
Within any of the ' four .sex-race groups, only slight differences 
were found in socioeconomic status»or twelfth grade basic skill 
, scores among. the eight subgroups. 

'•In addition to descriptive statistics, two sets of multiple re- * 

• gressjo/is were performed, for the eight subgroups. In the first 
set; gainful employment outcomes of graduates of the secondary 
general curriculum with no .postsecondary education were contrasted 
with outcomes of each of the other subgroups with a number of var- 
iables controlled, Including socioeconomic status (the same com- 
posite measure used with secondary. students), work experience dur- 
ing/and after high school, and selected community characteristics. 
In the -second set of regressions, outcomes of graduates of second- 
ary vocational programs who had enrolled In postsecondary voca- 
tional' programs 'were contrasted with outcomes of each of the other 

, five subgroups who had had some type of postsecondary 'education. 
Variables controlled in this set of regressions, wehe socioeconomic 

• status, type of postsecoflpry Institution, full-time or part-time 
enrollment, and receipt or a certificate, license, or degree. See 

.Chapter 7 of The. Huron Report for information on ,reanalyse**con- 
\ ducted with postsecondary students. * - 

In thls^ section, results of several cross-tabular analyses or mul- 
tiple regressions In which one or more variables were controlled 
^ape summarized for any given outcome. Reported results, there- , 
/"fore, aYe, approximate and may vary-within a range, depending on 
.the number and nature of control 1*4 variables. Comparisons with 
t,he high school general curriculum are presented here to link 
these results with those pertaining to secondary curricula in the 
preceding section. For greater detail se« The Huron Report;, 
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CHAPTER VIII: EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Introduction 

f * 
Although Federal vocational education legislation is an example of 
economic and human resoyrce development policy, its ultimate goal is 
to promote equality of opportunity. As the language of' the ^VEA's 
Declaration of Purpose suggests, the legislation contains within it a 
number of notions of equity." It is universalist in orientation, em- 
bracing "persons of all ages in all communities of the State." By 
stating that individuals have different needs for, interests in, and 
abilities to benefit from vocational training, it recognizes that equal 
opportunity does not always or necessarily mean equal treatment and may 
instead require a pluralistic approach. Finally, in setting forth the 
goal of ensuring- ready access to vocational education which is of high 
quality and "realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportune, 
ties for gainful employment';" the legislation speaks to -the historic 
link between the commitment to equal educational opportunity and the 
national interest in promoting economic opportunities. * 

Despite the- universal i stic language of the VEA;s Separation of 
Purpose, -it is clear that Coagress did not fntend Federal funds to be 
distributed equally to persons of all ages in all communities of the 
State. Rather! the legislative history of the 1976 amendments' indi- 
cates that the goal of ensuring ready access to high-quality vocational 
'training Xo all who seek it is the broad context for the law's more im- 
mediate/ programmatic aim of as$i sting the States to Improve their ser- 
vices to< those groups of individuals who have either been denied equal 
opportunity ft vocational education by official act or been otherwise 
poorly served by. the enterprise. As was noted in the Senate report 
clarifying the Intent of Congress, the Declaration of Purpose ^ 

Hi 

lfsts the wide range individuals who* may be beneficiaries 
/rom Federally-assisted vocational education programs. . . . 
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to underscore the fapt that vocational edtication may be of 1 
significant benefit to persons of substantially varying needs, 
and is not limited to certain institutions or levels of educa^- 
*tion. However, given the limited amount of Federal assistance 
available, it is the Committee's intent that scarce dollars 
will be first devoted to those with greatest nesds ** (Emphasi s 
added). * ' I 

Thus, in much the same way'that other Federal education policies set 
forth broad, far-ranging goals and then concentrate resources on those 
who* are frost in need of assistance, so too does the VEA» give priority 
to semAg persons who have been identified as having the. -greatest 
needs in vocational education: women, the handicapped, the academic- 
\ aUy »and economically disadvantaged, and individuals with limited 
English-speaking ability. 

4 

This chapter, then, will examine the extent to which the VEA, as 
amended in 1976, has affected- the ability of the vocational education 
enterprise to serve women and individuals identified as having "special 
. neeHs. It begins by reviewing the .equity themes of Federal vocational 
education policy" from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the present, and 
then analyzes the fit between the equity, goals of the,VEA and the pro- 
grammatic instruments that Congress devised to improve upon the Act's 
previous mechanisms for realizing these goals. It next examines the 
implementation of the equity provisions of the 1976 amendments, and to 
^he extent that the research permits, the impact of these provisions on 
women and individuals with special vocational education needs. 

- ' 7^ ' \ 

-Although the^ States .apd localities are responsible for meeting the 
requirements of the VEA only when VEA funds are accepted, the' voca- 
tional education enterprisers a whole is obligated to, uphold the 
Nation's civil rights laws, regardless of the legislative or program- 
matic source of i ts Federal funds. Since these laws, speci ficaMy 
Title VI of the C1v1l Right's Act of 1964, Title IX of tlfc Education 
Amendments of '1972*, . and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of* 1973 , 
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are closely related 1n spirit to the equity provisions of th£ VEA, this 
chapter will also treat the guidelines promulgated fn 1979 by the 
Office for CW11 Rights (OCR) ♦ which explain how recipients of Federal 
funds that offer, or administer vocational education programs' can meet 
their civil rights responsibil i ties. 2 Taken- together, then, the ele- 
ments of this chapter^seek to illuminate the extent to which. the equity 
measures of the v^A, as implemented by Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, have been effective in promoting the law's ultimate objective of 
equalizing opportunities to, and in vocational education, a goal that is 
underscored and supported ,by* the civil rights laws of .-the*. United 
'States. i 

The Evolution of the Equity 6oals of Federal Policy-; 

The source of the duat economic and social framework in which Fed- 
eral vocational education policy has operated, as well as the root of 
the equity measures of the VEA, can be found in the history of Federal 
aid to public school vocational education, which began^wnth the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 19^7. Although the motives underlying' the vocational 
education movement and the^ attempts to secure Federal aid for it weee 
diverse, not insignificant among them was the perception that the tra- 
ditional academic studies of secondary schools w6re not meeting the 
needs \of -the Nation's "laboring class," swel ling < number, of immigrants, 
urba'n "poor, and rural youth who were "destined" to entert nonprofes- 
sional occupations. In 1914, the Commission on National Afd to Voca-< 
tlonal Education, whose recommendations had a considerable Influence on 
securing passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, maintained that 

1. VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS NEEDED TO DEMOCRATIZE THE EDUCATION. 
OF THE COUNTRY: 

(a) By recognizing different tastes and abilities and by 
giving an equal opportunity to all tb prepare for their life work . 
Equality of opportunity 1n our present system of education 1s not 
afforded to the mass of our children. While our school* are 
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opened freely to every child, their alms and purposes are such 
that a majority of/ the children are unable ^o take advantage of 
, them beyond a certain grade and hence do no*t secure at' public 
. expense a preparation for their work in life. 

Clo/ely related to this view. Was the belief that the schools' failure 
to relate their curriculum ■oce'Hgsely to the^wtfrld of work was under- 
mining the Nation's economic and technical devel opment and its ability 
to compete in woYld markets. Vocational education was thus advocated 
as a means of promoting equality of opportunity by offering adolescents 
who were either falling to enter high school or dropping out an/ educa- 
tional experience that would i>e relevant to their future roles as work- 
ers. At the same' time; jt was also expected to improve the quality of 
t*he labor force and to bolster national economic prosperity. 3 « 
* ► 0 

- The early twentieth-century arguments on behalf of securing Fed- 
eral aid to vocational education contained a number of widespread and 
untested assumptions about the role of vocational education in promot- 
ing, both equity and economic development, and the passage of the Smlth- 
. Hughes Act gave additional legitimacy and support to these views. Hqw- 
ever^the Act Jtself was a relatively terse piece of legislation that, 
made no;d1rect reference either to equity or economic goals. It was 
not untU 1963, when the VEA was passedr that* these goals were elabor- 
ated and made more explicit. Consequently, it was^the design of, and 
experience with, this "Act to strengthen and improve the quality of 
vocational education and to expand the vocational education opportuni- 
ties In the Nation" that established the base upon which the subsequent, 
amendments to the VEA would be 5 built. 

/ 

The problems that refocused attention on vocational education In ' 
the 1960s aod informed th* making of the VEA were' not unlike those 
Underlying the Smith-Hughes Act: poverty and unemployment,, the rapid 
pace of technological development and changing skill requirements, 
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po>Hy prepared 'workers, an£ social .unrest. Although the effectiveness 
,of vocational education in meeting the needs of the labor market and 
promoting equality of educational opportunity had come unftler serious 
questionT most prominently in the 1938 report .of a national committee 
appointed by President Rposevelt, the belief that vocational ■ education, 
in principle,, could ful fil 1 tjje claims made for it continued to per- 
sist. 4 This view was supported l|y the panel of consultants appointed 
.by president Kennedy in 1961 to advise the Nation on the condition and 
role of vocational education. The consultants were sharply critical of 
existing vocational programs,, especial ly of their failure to meet the 
needs of the economically and academically disadvantaged. They, none- 
theless went on to affirm the value x>f vocational education and corf- 
;cluded that if it were reformed and redirected, it could play a vital 
role in the Na ti on* s^ economy and. in improving the life chances of 
youths who "are sometimes t cal led potential dropouts,' disinterested, re- 
luctant, disadvantaged, alienated, or culturally deprived. "5 

The panics report had a considerable influence on ' the aims and 
provisions of the VEA of 1963. .The legislation introduced an economic 
criterion in the formula for distributing Federal aid to the States, 
made specific mention "of youths with "special educational handicap's" in 
its Declaration of Purpose, and, for the first time, explicitly author- 
ized the States to use Federal vocational education funds to 1 serve 
' "persons*who have academic, socioeconomic, or' other 'handicaps tha^pre- 
vent them from a succeeding- io „the regular vocational education pro- 
gram." ' * , 4 

The VEA Introduced three other measures thap were primarily con- 
cerned, with improving the capacity of the States to serve youths with 
special vocational education needs. Irf the first (Section 4(c)), the 
Commissioner of Education, was authorized to make grants to help, support 
'research, training,, and experimental programs to meet the needs o^ s&h 
youths, particularly those in economically depressed communities. The 
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second, which created a separate pool of Federal funds to support State \ 
work-study programs (Sec. 13), was derived from the commitment jnade in 
the Declaration of Purpose to provide 1 "part-time emphSment^for youths 
who need* the earnings from such employment to continue their vibrational 
training on a ft/H-tlme basis."- In determining. the criteria fbr^^ard* 
ing funds to local\education agencies (LTAs), ^tates were required*"^ 
give priority to appl icafntjs serving communities with substantial num- *** 
bers of dropouts and unemployed youth. The final, expl lei tly -equi ty- 
ariented 'measure of the Act concerned youths, aged 15-21, who were 
Identified as needing vocational education In the context of full-«time 
residential schools (Set, 14), 

Taken togetty^, then-,, these measures-authorizing the use of Sed- 
eral funds to meet the vocational training needs of persons with spe- 
cial educational handicaps formed the equity base of the VEA. On the 
one hand, the A's -permi ssive directions on how^ the States could use 
their Federal funds, as well as its vague and flexible plann1ng\e- 
quireme'nts, indicated a considerabfe gap between the commitment to im- 
proving vocational services ^ for youths with "academic, socioeconomic,; 
or other handicaps" and the programmatic instruments that were devised 
to realize thisend. In this view, the VEA represented neither a con- 
sistent nor an effectively designed policy. On the other hand, its 
permissiveness .and flexibility also implied a belief that the States 
either .shared or ware willing to embrace these equi ty^goals. Seen from 
this perspective, the VEA of 1963 served as a first, clear notice to 
the States of the objectives of Federal policy, and therefore allowed 
them some time, some monetary ^rte|ntives, and a great deal of discre- 
tion In gearing up to meet the need's of youth who had beaq poorly 
served by vocational 'education. 

As Congress discovered during its^onsideration of the 1968 amende 
ments^o the VEA, the States had by and large chosen not "to respond, to 
these incentives. Of the more th*n $980 "mil lion spent for vocational 
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education programs under the 1963 VEA, only $19.8 mil Won, or approxi- 
mately 2 percent,. of the Federal funds were spent on programs' for stu- 
dents with special needs. According to the 1967 report suEhfirted by 
,t he' Advisory <hjncil on' Vocational^ Education, the vocational education 
enterprise continued to be "unresponsive both to the 'changi ng needs of 
the" economy and tQ the problems of disadvantaged students. The Council 
also faulted the \enterpn se for failing to address the problems of - 
dropouts; the hard-core unemployed, and adults who required job train- 
ing or retraining. "For both humanitarian and economic reasons," the 
report concluded, -"persons with special needs deserve^ special 
help." 6 

♦ 

Prompted #v by this evidence that little progress had been made to- 
ward the goal of ' improving the vocational training opportunities of 
^.persons with Special educational handicaps Congress reconsidered the 
.discretionary language of the VEA and sought to make its equity mea- 
sures more 'effective. The result was the introduction of the set-aside 
d'eiv/ice i,rito 'Federal vocational education policy. * 

••.According to the legislative hmory of the VEA, "set-asides were 
established to provided .base, amount ,each^ State must use for programs 
for students with sbeciiT needs, -and to- provide an incentive for the 
"States to target .fnore of tfieir funds on these special needs categor- 
ies'. " 7 The "1968 amendments required States to use at least 15 per- 
cent of tnefr Federal allotment to. .fund programs for th^rdi sadvantaged 
* (persons?**! Ch* academic, socioeconomic*, or other handicaps), and at 
"^ast 10 p^roenr of their' allotment for programs for physically or emo- 
tional ly handicapped individuals. In addition, a minimum of one-third 
of a! State's* al lotment for consumer and homemakino, education programs 
had'" to be -greeted toward' economically depressed or- high-unempl oyment 
areas (Sec. 161(d)). The Congress also authorized a new, fully feder- 
ally funded program for the disadvantaged under Section 102(b). 
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"Apart from the Introduction of jthe set-aside requirements and the 
special program for ^disadvantaged students, the 1958 amendments tam- 
pered, little with the basfc structure and 'aims of the VEA. The Declar- 
ation of Purpose was amended to include postsecondary students among 
the intende^ beneficiaries of the Act, and the definition of "special 
educational handicaps" wa.s broadeaed *to cover 'physical ly and mentally 
handicapped Individuals. These changes, however," did not represent a 
departure from the 1963 legislation 'but rathe> an elaboration of the 
goals set forth In Its Declaration of Purpose., Similarly, although the 
States were urged, for the first time, to allocate their VEA funds with 
"due. consideration" to handicapped individuals, economically depressed 
.or high-unemployment areas, the relative wealth of' local applicants, 
and the relative costs of their programs, they were essentially free £o 
choose whether or not dr how to do so. 

V 

Jhe next time that the Congress considered the VEA was in thereon- 1 
textW the Education Amendments of 1972. The VEA itself was left vir- 
tuallV unaltered, but a number of the education amendments of that 
year* Title IX chief among t|iem, were nonetheless di rectly pertinent to , 
vocational education and to equity. A landmark piece of civil rights 
legislation, Title IX prohibited sex discrimination in federally 
assisted educational programs and served Jls the first legal notice that 
this barrier' to e<fu$ opportunicy^wbufcd have to be eliminated (Sec. 
901(A)(1)). Moreover $ by helping to focus attention on the accumulat- 
ing evidence of«»sex discrimination and bias In vocational education, 
the legislation would play an important role in prompting Congress to 
consider this problem In Its deliberations over, the VEA in 1976. 

In 1974, Congress reaffirmed Its commitment "to establl sh *eq'ual 
educational' opportunity for all children" In parsing the Bilingual Edu- " 
cation Act. In that same year, Corfgress also amended the VEA to In- 
clude persons of limited English-speaking ability within the special 
needs category and authorized the creation of a separate poolnrf Fed- 
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eral money to stimulate /the development of bilingual vocational train- « ^ 
> ing programs (P.l. 93-3^0, Part J). Congress had found that % 

. \ . on/of the mosVfccute Problems in the United States '1s 
that which involves millions jof citizens, both children and s - 
adults, whose-efforts to prof<t?fronr vocational graining is 
severely restricted by their limited Eng]ish-spe4**.ng aom- 4 
ty because they come from environments where the dominant ^. 
language is other than English; that such persons are there^ v ^ - 
fore unable to help to fill the critical need foomore and • . 

better trained personnel in vital occupational categories; 
and that such persorrs are unable to make their maximum con- < & a ^ 
trlbution to the Nation's economy and mijst, in fact, suffer ; 
the hardships of unemployment or underemployment 93- 
4 380, Part J, Sec. 191). 

As its statement of findings indicated, the Congress viewed bilingual 
training programs as an mstrumen^>botb of economic and social policy, 
a dual and interrelated emphasis whlchHay atfthe heart of Federal vo-^ 
catlonal education polTcy. wX 

© 

As this brief historical overview if the equity theme iR vocation-* 
al education. legi slatiqjT Indicates, p the time that Congress was con-, 
slderiijg the Education Amendments off 1976 ? the Federal Government had^ 
clearly committed itself to_jmpro/lng the vocational training opportun- 
ities of academically' and socioeconomlcal ly di sadvgntaged*indi vidual$,_ 
persons with mental or physical handicaps or whose English-speaking 
ability -was limited, and women-- ( 1n short, those persons whose opportun- 
ities to gain ready access to h1gh-qual1ty vocational training suited 
to their, needs, Interests, and abilities had been the most limited.. 
Underscoring this commitment to equality of opportunity for, and 1n,*^ 
vocational education ape two dlstlnct'bul related Federal responslbl 11-* 
ties: to guarantee and protect the equal rights of citizens, and to- 
promote the national 'interest 1n securing a capable, modern, productive 
work force. Indeed, 1t 'is 1n Federal vocational education, po Hey that 
the^ converge/ice of £hese "historic responsibilities has been most> 
apparent; fo> the "evolving effort to secure equal vocational education 
# - * 
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opportunities for individual s * who have either >*en of ficial ly ^denied 
their rights or otherwise 'deprived o£ t&e opportunity to benefit from 
vocational education has not only been driven by egalitarian concerns. 
^ It has also been viewed as a means to the end of enhancing the' effi- 
ciency and productivity of the Nation's labor force. 

The assumption of Federal responsibility for promoting equity in 

.vocational "education cannot, of course, Jbe viewed apart from, the devel- 
, & » 
opment of civil rights laws and related, legislation. Briefly summar- 
ized and kept .within the time ,frame of the VBA, they begin with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which held that: \ 

fjo person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, onnatlonal origin, be excluded from participating in, 
be denied* the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance'(42 u:S.C. at 2000(d), Se£. 601, Title VI). 

■ i *» 

One year later, the Congress followed with the most comprehensive pro- 

Vgram for equalizing educational opportunities ever enacted into law, 

theSl^mentary a'nd Secondary 'Education Act (ESEA) (P.L. 89-110, Title 

I, 20 U*S^h^ s 241a), and declared it to be the 

policy of the United States to provide financial assis- * 
tance * . . to local educational agencies serving areas with 
concentrations of children from low-income families to expand 
and improve thel r' education programs by various means ... * 
which contribute particularly to meeting the *p<^ul education 
* needs of educationally deprived children (Sec. 1017. 

Thus, If Title VI* of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was a negative mea- 
sure prohibiting discrimination, Title I of ESEA estabjls^ed an affir^ 
ma tlve-* responsibility to Improve the educational opportiin1t1es # of the 
Nation's disadvantaged children. * , 

"* + 

As has been noted, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
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added sex to the grounds on which no person could suffer official dis- 
crimination. That same year, the Congress declared it to be "the poli- 
cy 0 f the United States to provide to every person an equal opportunity 
to receive an education of high quality regardless of his race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, .or social class. Although the American 
educational system has pursued this objective," Congress vent to ob- 
serve, M u has not yet attained that objective. Inequalities of oppor- 
tunity to receive high-quality education remain pronounced" (Sec. 304 
5f GEPA, 20rU.S.C. 1221e (P.L. 92-318, as amended by P.L. 93-380 and 
P.L. 94-482)). 

One year later, Congress passed the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
which provided m part that: 

^Ho otherwise qualified handicapped individual . . . shall sole- 
ly by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the participa- 
tion m, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrim- 
ination under any program or' activity seceivin$ Federal fma-n- 
_ cial assi stance '(29 U.S.C. at 794). 

In 1975, Congress took a more affirmative stance toward disabled chil- 
dren ancf declared it to be "in the national interest that the Federal 
government assist State and local efforts to provide programs to meet 
the educational needs of handicapped children in order to assure equal 
protection of the law. . . The result was the Education of the. 
Handicapped Act, which ma^ed the first time that disabled children 
were/ormally assured the right to receive a free and appropriate pub- 
lic education designed to meet their unique needs (20 U.S.C. 1401, ^ft. 
94-142, Sec. 3, 89 Stat. 774, 775). 

Reauthorizing the VEA 

In 1976, Congress learned that despite the existence of these 
civil rights guarantees and related educational service mandates, the 
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vocational education enterprise had /ade little progress tqward ensur- 
ing equal opportunity for women and for handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited English-speaking Individuals. 8 More specifically, the re- 
search made avail able to^tongress during Its reconsideration of the VEA 
revealed that, contrary to the Intent of the 1968 equity provisions of 
the law— the set aside chief among them--the States were still falling 
to devote more of their own resources to serving students with special 
vocational education needs. 

-Between fiscal years 1969 and 1973, the percentage of State and 
local funds for special needs programs had declined sharply, even 
though during this same period the enrollment of handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students had increased substantially. According to a report 
by the General Accounting Office* (6A0), in 1973 13 States had spent 
less than the 15 percent mlnlmym designated for the disadvantaged/ 
while 14 States had not spent the full 10 percent set aside for handi- 
capped persons; 23 States had spent fewer State and local dollars for 
•every Federal dollar for the disadvantaged than they had in fiscal year 
1970, and 19 States had similarly decreased their own expenditures for 
the -handicapped. 9 

In addition to Its analysis of expenditures, the GAO also reported 
that, l/i some .States* administrators were making a literal interpreta-j 
tlon of t tfc^A 1 s language about using set-.as1de funds for Individuals 
whose handicapping condition prevented them from succeeding in regular 
vocational programs. As a resuTt, schools were waiting for these stu- 
dents to fail In regular programs before they offered them any special* 
services or mod1fi55r*regular programs. A somewhat different perspec- 
tive on the treatment of handicapped persons was presented fn a study 
conducted by the Olympus Rese-tffch Corporation. Olympus found that 70 
percent of all handicapped students enrolled In vocational education 
were segregated In distinct settings apart from their nonhandi capped 
peers, a practice that was contrary not oftJy to the alms of the VEA, as 
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<U was amended 1n x 1968, 6ut also^otthe stipulations in P.U. 90-576 
about mainstreamlncfGhandicapped students and availing them of a broad 
range of vocational opportunities. 10 Taken together, then, the 
evidence presenfed before Congress in 19j| indicated t^f the States 
were not fulfilling the spirit and frequilkly failing even to comply t 
with the letter of 'the VEA. The problem, however, was not attributed 
'to States and localities alone, but also to the insufficiency of the 
Federal resource\base for encouraging th^States to respond to these" 
Federal goals'. ^^t?»e House Report noted, "1f the numbers of disadvan- 
taged and handicapprt enrollees are £o be increased, the impetus must . 
cane from additional Federal funds. 

By 1976, Congress was also convinced that the impetus for promot- 
ing compliance with Title IX and -furnishing equal opportunities in 
vocational education to both sexes would have to come from the Federal 
Govenwent. One year earlier, the. House Committee on Education and 
Labor had hel-d special hearings on the extent 'and impact of sex dis- 
crimination and sex-role stereotyping in vocational education, and<^ 
according >to Congress, the testimony presented dunnfl that time strong- 
ly persuaded it of the need for Federal action. Of%|ticular interest 
to Congress was the evidence of women's economic need for paid work and , 
of their inferior position in the labor market. "Ninety percent of all 
women work for pay at some time in their lives," Congress was in- 
formed. * 

■ % > 

Over 33 million women--44 % of all women 'of working age--are 
presently working for pay, and this number comprises about 40% 
of the total labor force. . . The vast majority of women work 
out of economic necessity, since two thirds of all women 
workers are either single, divorced, widowed, separated, or % 
married to men earning less than $7,000 per year. In addition, 4 
female-headed families are on the Increase 1n our society, and 
now constitute 11% of all families. For minority families the 
figure is much'higher,. m • 

Despite their economic need, >omen who work . . . earn only 60% of a^ 

r 
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roan's 'salary . . > are concerffrated in^ lower* payi ng and less skilled 
' jobs, [and] have a much more limfted range of traditional occupational 
f Velds from which to choose 'than men. "12 ' Although" these patterns 
were in part attributable to economic .and, social . forces outside the 
immediate control of the schools, there was also sufficient evidence to 
inoTcate that the vocational education enterprise had "done nothing to 
prevent programs from reflecting the general status of women in sode-* 
ty^" Enrollment statistics showed that women were "concentrated in a 
narrow range of .courses, that are female intensive and low paying," and 
that 'boys have tfcree times as many job options- available to them with- 
in male intensive, programs as girls have" in female intensive programs. *" 
Some schools, it was found', "actively barred students^ from certain pro- 
grams on the .basis of sex/ in direct ,vj of atl on ot Title U. A survey 
of 1,400 vocational schools conducted" by *0CR discovered thst "more than 
1,000 schools offer five or more vocational courses attended solely by 
one sex," and witnesses before the'.commtttee further testified tb "sex 
discrimination in curr1cu,lar materials, program^ publications, and test- 
ing instrument si "13 , % ^ 

By the time the hearings ended, Congfes was persuaded that "the 
inferior position which women now hold 1i) the labor market is.6eing re- 
inforced by many of the current* practices in vocational education. We 
have also concluded ttiat Federal legislation must address this problem 
1f #> 1t is to/ be, solved.' - ! 4 Accordingly,- the first- step t-hat 
Congress, tooV was to include among the purposes of the VEA "the devel- 
opment and carrying out of programs^ .vocational education designed to 
. overcome- sex discrimination and, sex**stereoty ping 1m all 'occupations, 
including homemaking. The purpose of such' programs would be to furnish 
equal educational opportunity in vocay«nal education to' persons of 
both sexes." In a sense, then, this amendment to the purposes V the 
VfA did, not expand the responsibilities t>f the recipients of. Federal 
funds,,. Rather, It was intended to wor£ in tandem, with Title and 
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assist the vocational education^ enterprise to meet its civil rights 
obligations under. law. 

The provisions of Titfe IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex in schools and 
programs deceiving Federal, assistance, will preclude continua- 
* tion of discriminatory treatment of male and female vocational 

students. The expansion of the purpose 'of the VEA will make it 
clear that Federal funds may be used to assist local school 
districts in developing programs designed ta meet the require- 
ments of Title IX, as well as programs to overcome sex stereo- 
• typing. 15 

/ , * 

Taken together, then, t^e testimony and research presented to Con- 
gress during its reconsideration nf the VEA demonstrated that^ contrary 
to the intentions of the 1968 amendments, the needs of handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and -limited English-speaking individuals were still not 
being adequately met by the vocational education enterprise., Congress 
further concluded that the vocational heeds of "women^-or, more precise- 
* ly, the need to eliminate discrimination and stereotyping on 'the basis 

,of sex, a behavior which affects men as well as women--were also not 
being addressed, and that States and localities required some Federal 
stimulation to do" soy 

-The legal Framework of the Equity Provisions of the VEA 

The VEA, as amended in 1976, is a complex piece of legislation 
that did not so much change the twin economic and sociar objectives of 
. Federal aid J to vocational education as i.t sought to strengthen the In- 
struments for achieving its goals. With respect to equal opportunity, 
the Taw now included some provisions specifically aimed at eliminating 
sex discrimination and stereotyping in vocational education. In place 
of its permissive directive that States allocate their Federal funds to 
LEAs with^'due consideration*' to their disadvantaged and handicapped 
populations and to economic arid employment conditions, Congress intro- 
duced new and jnore prescriptive requirements (treated in Chapters II 
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and III) that were designed, to ensure that Federal funds were used to 
promote their designated ends. The Act retained the set-aside programsN 
for handicapped and disadvantaged persons, but increased their resource 
levels and required that a portion of the disadvantaged set aside be 
used to serve limited English-speaking individuals and to provide sti- 
pends for students whose acute economic needs could, not be met under 
other programs of the Act. Finally, the Act retained the fully Feder- 
ally funded program for disadvantaged students and gave attention to 
women and to individuals with special needs in a number of its new 
glanmng and other process requirements.. 

Sex Equity 

F Oesjjte the heavy emphasis that Congress gave to sex equity in its 
deliberations, and notwithstanding the pervasiveness of this concern 
throughout the language of ft the Act, only two of the law's funding pro- 
visions pertaining to this concern are mandatory. For one, each State 
is required to. s< spend at least $50,000 of its basic grant in each fiscal 
year to support full-time personnel to assist the State board in.assur- 
ing 'equal opportunity to both sexes (Sec. 104(b) (1 ) (2 ) ). States ma> 
augment this amount with Subpart 2 funds or with State administration 
monies; however, these additional funds are subject to whatever match- 
ing requirements govern the part or purpose from which they were 
taken, 16 The legislation also contains a mandatory nine-part job 
description for sex equity personnel that emphasizes ( consciousness- 
raising, review, and information collection and dissemination activi- 
ties, and assigns^the coordinator a great many responsibilities (see 
Table VIII-1) and very little authority. * 

Second, States must spend some portion of their Subpart*^ funds to 
serve the vocational needs of displaced homemakers, single heads , of ' 
households who lack adequate job skills, homemakars and part-time 
workers seeking full-time employment, and persons seeking jobs that are 
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TABLE VIII-1 

'FUNCTIONS OF THE SEX EQUITY. COORDINATOR \ 

r. Taking such action as may be necessary to ^ea^wareness of 

programs and activities that are des^ned to reduce sex 
v 'stereotyp-lng^/arv-vocational education^programs . 

.2. Gathering., analyzing, and 'disseminating enrollment and employ^ 

mentr data by sex ^ 
3. developing and supporting actions to correct problems>ou<jht 

to light, by. such data * 

4 Reviewing the State distribution of VEA- funded grants and con- 
tracts to assure that projects address the needed jnterests 
of women • * 

. 5. Reviewing all vocational education programs, in the State for 
sex bias * ✓ ~ 

6 Monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting 

VnatlSn In employment practices related to vocational educa- 
tion • 

7. Reviewing and submitting recommendations on the annual program 
plan and report * ;\ 

8. Assisting local educational agencies and others to improve' 
vocational education opportunities for women ■ 

9. Making the Information developed through these ^tlvfties 
available to various State and national policy and a4"» r » 
boards concerned with vocational education, as well SS..to tne 
general public 

10. Reviewing Title IX self-evaluatlcms 1 L ; 
I. Introduced in Regulation 4 ^4.75(1 ) * # v 



Source: P.L. 94-482, Sec. 104(b)(1) 
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Trt^sex. However, sincef.each State is free to 
decide how much 1t M deems\necej5sary\ to speofl for this purpose, tjns 
requirement 1s by and large permissive (Sec Yl20(b) (1)(L) and 34 CR at 
401*621). Subpart 2 monies may also be usefi to fund day tare for chil- 
- dren of students i.o vocational education^lograms and to provide sup- 
port services, such as counseling, job development, and job .follow-up, 
for women who seek training to prepare them for jobs that are nontradi- 
tio'nal foe their sex (Sec/l20(b)(l) and (O)). 

/funds authorized under Subpart 3 of the Act, Program Improvement 
and Supportive Services, may be used .to foster «t*ie elimination of dis- 
/ criminatio'n and stereotyping based on sex v Under Section 130, the Com- 
missioned is permitted - to make grants to States to assist them in 
awarding contracts or grants for experimental, developmental, and pilot 
projects, curriculum development and improvement activities, and ^pro- 
grams for training teacher's, administrators,, and counselors that have 
as their cpal overcoming sex bias. In addition, contracts awarded by a 
State for exemplary and innovative projects must .give priority 'to pro- 
posals aimed at reducing sex stereotyping (Subpart 3, Sees. 130-136). 
Finally, the authorized- uses of grants to States under Subpart 5, Con-, 
sumer and Homemaki ng Education, include' eocouraging males and females 
to prepare fpr combining the roles of homemakers and wage-6arners and 
promoting the development of curriculum materials which deal with the' 
changing) roles of both 'sexes at work and in the home (See/ 150). 

Apart from the provision that authorize^ the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to use some of the VEA funds reserved for programs of national 
" significance to suppott activities designed to promote sex equity, the 
i Act allots no other monies for this purpose (Sec. 121(a)(1)).! 7 
-\ The remainder bfHhe Act, insofar as sex equity 1s concerned, deals* 
with planning arid process requirements that are aimed at getting States 
to focus more of their attention and activities on this goal and to 
stimulate their LEAs to do the same.-* 
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The sex equity provisions of the VEA are tfcus mainly hortatory; 
much is authorized, but little is required, In this sense, although 
the VEA's Declaration of Purpose , fa i,thfu£ly- reflects the intent of 
Congress to eliminate sex discrimination and sex-role stereotyping, as 
it *&s expressed in the legislative hi$tory of ft ha 1976 "amendments, 
there is 4 considerable gap between the prominence that the language of 
the law gives to this objective and the programmatic instruments that 
were devised to transform Congressional intent into. State and Jooal 
action. 

Students With Special Needs: The Set Asides 

The primary, means for promoting equal vocatjopal education oppor-* 
tunities for students with special needs are the set asides under the 
national priority programs. Pursuant to Section 110 s of the Act, at 
least 30 percent of the aggregate amount of f u/fds available under Sec- 
tion 102(a) must be used to serve handicapped, disadvantaged*, and lim- 
ited Engl 1 sn- speaking students. This requifrenent establishes a minimum 
amount, that must be > expended; a State mayyraise this floor if it^o 
desires. Funds used to satisfy these set asides may come from eilhelr' 
both of tne, pools of funds authorized under Subpart 2 (80 percent of 
the Section 102(a) allotment) or Subpart 3 (20 percept of th'e Section 
102(a) allotment). 

In accordance with this basic framework; the handicapped set aside 
stipulates that a minimum of. 10 percent of a State's allotment under 
Section 102(a) must be used "to pay for up X.S 50 percent of the costs 
of programs, services and activities undeY Subpart 2 and of program ^im- 
provement and s^upporfriv.e^ services under Subpart 3 for handicapped per- 
sons", (Sec. 110(a) 20 USC 2310(a)). The regulations interpreted this 
requirement to mean tha.t set-aside funds can be applied only to' ?$ie 

excess costs of serving handicapped individuals; that is, the amount it 
- — ■ ■ * p 

costs a State to provide s,uch persons .with" services that is above the 

« ( 
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\ cost of serving students * without, special .needs (34 CFR at 400.303(a) 
and«400,312). The Act farther instructs States to use these funds, to 

'•the maximum-extent 'possible, to assist handicapped students to partici- 
pate in regular vocational education programs (Sec. UP(d)). 

States' are also required to set aside 2$ percent of their Section 
102{a) ♦allotment to pay at least 50 percent of the cost of serving dis- 
advantaged students, and they must mainstream these students to the 
maximum extent possible.' Thef-1976 amendments for the first time re- 
ared States to serve limited Engli sh-speak.ing individuals out of thi's 
setaWi, by reserving Vrom it a percentage that equals the proportion 
of such persons -aged 15-24 relative to *he total population of the 
' State e within ti\is age group. Although the level of expenditure for 
serving these students that is determined by this method can be exceed- 
ed, the amount spent for this purpose out of the funds authorized under 
thi t s particular section cannot exceed the overall 20 percent set aside 
for the disadvantaged (Sec. 110(b) and' Sec. 110(b)(2) and (d); 34 CFR 
at4M^3i3(c)(b)). _ ^ 

Once the amount of this internal set aside has been determined, a 
State has discretion over how much of the remaining funds it will use 
for vocational programs for disadvantaged persons or for stipends for 
students who have acute economic needs which cannot be met under work r 
t study programs. As with tfre handicapped set aside, regulations stipu- 
late 'that the funds made Available under this provision can only be 
used to pay for the excess costs of programs for disadvantaged arrt lim- 
ited English? speaking students, a requi rement ^that does not, however, 
extend to funds used for stipends (34^CFft.at 400.303(b)). 

The Matching and Excess Costs Requirements . Among the several 
different matching requirements of the" VEA are ^those which pertain to 
the' special needs set asides. The VEA included set asides for handi- 
capped and disadvantaged individuals pri*r to 1976, but it did not 
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require that States" match each af these separately/ However, when 
Congress discovered that some States had not spent any, of their own 
resources to meet the needs" of these Individuals,, it decided that a 
stricter requirement was necessary to ensure that federal dollars did 
not supplant State and "local funds for' this purpose.!? The v 197$ 
amendment's thus required that Federal dollars spent under each "of the* 
setjasides for* disadvantaged , and handicapped individuals ^nust be 
matched dol lar-for-dol lar with 'State and local funds that are specifi- 
cally used to provide services for these 'students. States, then, must 
match each of the set asides separately rather than as part of their 
overall match 'of VEA funds.' At the same time, however, the'match for 
each set aside remains a statewide aggregate match; that is, there is 
no requirement, that each , recipient operating a * program supported 
through the jfet aside must come up with, a match for its , VEA 
funds. 19 £ . 



The excess costs requirement is also 'an important part of "the 
legal framework of t/ie.'Act and has, moreover, been the source of con- 
siderable controversy. 20^ [ n April 1977, OE issued proposed regula- 
tions, on the VEA and interpreted the set-aside provi sions .to mean ^t hat 
States may use Federal and matching State and local funds to pay for 
the fyll cost of vocational education programs for handicapped and dis- 
advantaged student§.21 The States h'ad to submit their program 
plans under the VEA by July l,«1977j and could not* await the promulga- 
tion of the final regulations if they were to meet this deadline. Con- 
sequently, even though the full -dost rul*e was still open to review and 
revision, it guided the planning of the States. Thl final regulations, 
issued on -October 3, 1977, replaced the full-cost ruTewith the. excess 
costs requirements, on the grounds that, if the .entire cost of voca- 
tional education for handicapped and disadvantaged students were 
charged against the required minimum of Federal and matching State and 
local funds under "Sections* 110(a) and (b), the result might be a, re- 
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duction in the 1ev£l of resources available to serve these stu- 
dents. 22 * r , 

Since the final regulations were not issued until 3' days after the 
start of fiscal year 1978 and 3 months after the ^States had submitted 
' their plans, the States were not required to abide by the excess costs 
rule until fiscal year 1979. The regulations were clarified on March 
27, 1978, after a number of State and local education agencies ex- 
pressed uncertainty about whether or not the excess costs rule applied 
both to regular vocational education programs in which students with 
special need's were mainstreamed and to separate programs. The response 
would prove consequential: in a regular, or mainstream, program, ex- 
cess costs are the costs of the extra or supplemental services that a 
student with special needs receives, over and above the services being* 
^received by the whole -class, including the extra support that is pro- 
vided to the instructor. In contrast, if a handicapped or disadvan- 
taged or limited' English-speaking student Js placed in a separate pro- 
gram, VEA' and matching State and local, funds can be used for the ful 1 
cost of operating such a program. The States, however, must make sure 
that their average' statewide expenditure (the sum of State and local 
expenditures) per special jieeds "student equals or ^exceeds the average 
•per student expenditure for' other students. 23 

" » * r 

Both of these interpretations seek to ensure that the States 
devote the same level of resources to students with f special needs as 
they, do to other students, and that they u§?e" VEA and matching a State anal 
local funds to provide the additional services these students need to 

I participate in vocational education^. However, by making it both admin- 
istratively and financially more attractive to support separate pro- 
grams-, the regulations implicitly discourage mainstreaming , contrary to 
the fntent of the law.' WheJjfler or not they do so in pr.actice will be 
taken up in the implementation section of this discussion.- u - 
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Special Programs for the Disadvantaged 

The VEA's other major funding provi sion_.concerning students with 
special neeSs is'found under Subpart 4, which authorizes" ful 1 Federal 
funding VorYspecial programs for the disadvantaged (Sec. 140). States * 
are required to use this separate pool of funds to provide vocational * 
education to disadvantaged students 1n areas with high concentrations - 
of youth unemployment or school dropouts. 24* They are. also required 
to make specific provision .for the participation of students enrolled 

in nonprofit private schools and must ensure that the various VEA funds *_ 

for the disadvantaged are not commingled (45 CF<R at 104.803). Funds 
available under this -Subpart may be .used in. addition to funds that a * 
State receives under its basic 'grant (Sec. -120), but only if they are ^ 
used to conduct Special vocational education programs that are designed 
to enable disadvantaged students to succeed in regular vocational pro- ^ 
grams (45 CF& at 104.802). 

Consequences of the 1976 Provisions 

• *» 
The research literature produced during ttte past decade is uncom- 
monly unanimous in agje^eing that the relationship between Federal • edu- 
cation policies and the outcomes of 'such policies ^'neither simple nor. * 
direct. Results must be vWwed*frf'the context of the -^sign "of a law , 
and the successive stages 1&> s* implemegta[Jion at the Federal, State, c 
and local "levels, > process thSt \nvo/tes <acto>s , ^settings, and .condi- - 
tions so numerous and diverse thft. by tHe'Vlme^fSlaMve provisions ' 
become classroom programs, the yorlojnal ^policy •"s*<W«ij,bejn w . Ifter- 
preted and adjusted beyond recognition. ^Frequfently^then", tt 1s^f|1-;^» ' 
cult tp discern whether the fault's or credit? for a poflcy's outdoes ^ ^ 
lie with the design of the policy itself or wi th an Implement at loigfrab-J^* 1 
cess that often loses sight of the spirit', and sometimes even pkjttj 
ter, of the law. ^ A 

• • ' ■ • '• : •:». 
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Analyzing the Consequences of the equity provisions of the VEA 
provides ^particularly tel 1 1ng_ 11 lustration of this difficulty, .for 
although Congress made 1t clear that one of its chief priorities 'for 
vocational education was to Increase access for women ^and individuals 
with special' needs, and while the theme of equity pervades jthe law, 
much is authorized and relatively little 1s required. In shdrt, while 
the 1976 amendments strengthened , some of the equity Instruments in the 
VEA, they also continued to give t^e States a great deal of discretion 
over whether or^ot they would further this goal of the law; Techni- 
caU^-5?eakTng, then, States and localities could be 1n compl ia^ce wi th 
the letter of the law while choosing to ignore Its intent.' v ■ 

Sex Equity v 

y « 
As has been discussed, there are two major funding provisions con- 
cerning sex equity: States must spend at least $50,000 each fiscaV 
year to. support sex equity personnel, whe have 10 mandatory functions 
to perform, and they must also" spend an unspecified amount of VEA funds 
^to serve the vocational^ needs of displaced homemakers* In addition, 
there are a .number oiyprocedural requirements that States must ful- 
fill. 

9 According to the 1979 VEDS data,' by fiscal year 1979, all> 50 
States reported spending some VE^ funds to support sex equity person- 
nel, but 24 of them spent less than the mandatory $50,000. Sex equity 
coordinators seem to be 1n place 1n all 'of the States, and some States 
support additional staff to assist the coordinator.* In nearly three- 
fourths of the 15 sample-estates. Investigated by Abt Associates for the 
NIE study, the coordinators were performing all 10 of their mandated 
functions. The extent and depth jof the activities conducted under each 
of these functions, vaHed considerably, wlth^ffoqsclousness-ralsing" 
programs for State and local administrators and teachers being the most 
prevalent and, especial ly, 1n States with a large population or a large 
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number of school distrfcts, the most time-consuming. Coordinators ^re- 
^P3tted that their ability to**initiate and follow through on the full* 
gamut of v Te&vities mandated by the law depended .m Urge part on their ^ 
placement within the State agency, their access to and support by the - 
4 -State director of vocational-education,' and the amount of program funds 
made available to them. The coordinator* were fi jj^ n 9 it especially 
difficult to be effective at the task of Vmo n Upjw*^ State agency's 
compliance wjth laws prohibiting sex discrimination in emp-loyer prac-' 
tices. Since local districts were frequently failing to conductor up- , 
date Title IX self-evaluations, the responsibility to review these doc- 
uments was also hard to fulfill. 25 » 

The requirement that Federal VEA funds be used to support programs x „ 
for displaced homemakers was being met by 42 States, according to the 
latest yEDS data. However, this mandatory but unspecified level of ex- 
, penditure represented only 0.5 'percent -of VEA funds and le^jj.Jhan 0.1 
percent of State and local matching monies. "Since nearly 60 pelcent of 
all reported VEA outlays on programs for displaced bomemakers clne'from 
only five States— Cal if or nia\ New York, 4 * Missouri , Washington^ an3 
Massachusetts--! t is apparen^ that not only is the level of expenditure 
for this required activity extremely low, but^most States are .making 
only a token gesture toward complying with this'provision. The few 
programs that have been observed in the States that are active* on be- 
hafr of displaced homemakers ap>ear to be meeting the intent; of the law. , 
to provide these individuals with tracing, support services', job coun-J % < 
seling, and placement'. 26 ° 

The IfwQ other sex-equity related provisions of Subpart Z are' per- s 
missive: VjAgain, these activities were concentrated in only a few 
States. Expenditures in California, Oregon^ and Washington on support 
services for women entering vocational programs nontraditional to their 
sex represented, two-thirds of all such expenditures for this purpose, 
while Texas and Wisconsin accounted for more than half of tTie, reported 
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expenditures on day care, 27 < Together, the ,4 sex-equity related 
provisions of Subpart 2 account for 1,3 perceat of Federal f^nds and 
0.2 percent of State and local funds. Several of the State administra- 
tors i^J^i«we4-reported that the reason that their State had not used 
Subpart 2 funds for support services^as that this population of women 
was already being seryed through displaced homemaker programs author- 
ized by the VEA.28 still, given the paltry sums expended for this 
purpose— eve/i if expenditures under the displaced homemaker require- 
ments are factored an — it is clear that Congressional injtent is not 
be'ing fulfilled. Here again, the States caUot be considered out of 
compl iance \nth the law, for although the program of support services 
for women is "one of J the key_ provisions pn [sex equity] incorporated 
into the Act" (42 FR ^3882), the provision is permiss ive. 29 

* - | i & , 

The pattern of expenditures for grants to support activities to 

overcome sex bias, author ized under Subpart 3, Program Improvement and 

'Supportive Services, was/ simVlar to the record of State expenditures of 

the Subpart ^ fiends authforizefc for related oufposes (see Table VII 1-2) . 

Only 25 Spates spent an^ funds to support such activities, and together 

their expenditures accounted for less than 2.0 percent of VEA funds and 

0,1 percent of matching *St*te ana* local funds*, Moreover, 6 of these 

States--Ca1ifornia, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, f)ew York, and New 

Jersey--were responsible for 80 percent of the total expenditures for 

this purpose. However, a comparison of State vocational education 

plans for fiscal years 1978 and 1980 suggests that both the number of ; 

States intending to Allocate funds for this purpose and the level of 

planned expenditures wil] be increasing. In the meantime, however, the 

evidence indicates that the response to the availability of Federal 

funds for grants to overcome sex bias has been extremely poor, 30 

s 

In addition to authorizing funds to Vomote sex equity, the V€A 
required States to address the issue of equal access to vocational edu- 
cation by both men and women in their 5-year and annual program plans 
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TABLE VI 1 1 -2 



OUTLAYS ON SERVICES TO PROMOTE SEX EQUITY, AS A 
PERCENT OF EXPENDITURES, FY 1979 



Percent Vf VEA 120 funds 



Sex Equity 
Personnel 



Displaced 
Homemade rs 



Support . 
Services 
* Women 



Day. Care 
Services 



Percent of % 
VEA 130 Funds 
Grants to 
Overcome 
Sex Bias 



Alabama 


.84 


o 

.03 


- .1 


* 




, California 


.12 


.56 


.24 


.05 


2.52 


Col or ado 


.95 


.81 








Florida > 


.32 


.01 








Illinois * * 


.41 








2.06 


Minnesota ' 


.64 


.13 






3.87 


New Hampshire 


.2.46 


.90 








. New York 


" .20 


1.37 






10.26 


/ Oklahoma . 


.98 


! .09 






\- 


Pennsylvania 


.16 


.46 








South Carolina 


.69 


.40 - 




.17 


1.39 


South Dakota 


3.1^ 


.39 


/ 






* Texas 


,31 


.30 


.23 


.26 


.54 


. Utah 


2.35 


.15 








Washington 


.70 


1.96 


1.02 


.42 


.50 


United States 


.68 


.46 


.14 


.06 


1.88 



1. - means no reported expenditures. • 

Source: The Vocational Education Data System, 1979 
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and accountability reports, Although* thi's s3t of requirements sterns 
straightforward,, maliy States'* have* consistently ski rted' re'spondi ng to~ it 
in a meaningful fashioh> , 

; : •• • f ■ ■'• . • • 

One problem stems from the w#y* {fittest a tes have metthe require- 
ment to ^provide incentives v to encourage «their funds recipients} to en- 
roll both men and women in nontradi tioaal courses and to, deve.1 oj^ model 
'programs to' reduce sex bias ^and sex stereotyping in training for and 
placement in a.11 occupations (Sec. 107(b) (4>(A) (i i i ) )* .The States must 
adopt at least one incentive Sor each of the two- aims of*tne provision,, 
jnd describe them in their 5-year plans; -the' nature of the incentives 
fs not mandate^. When if became ctear that a number of States were 
using= plaques and publicity as the chief incentives fcr^ accompl ishing- 
fhese goals, OVAE^ provided guidance oq some more effective choices, 
'among them monetary ones. The 'evidence indicates that a number of 
States persist in relying on more ^symbolic gestures. 

- ■ \ . -s 
Another source of difficulty has \been the requirement that^ a 

State's annual ''program plan describe theWsults of the activities it 
promised to undertake to ensure equal access tb vocational programs by 
both men and women (Sec. 108(b)(1)). Recording to the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education^ thes$ results must be ex- 
pressed *as "specific indicators of ^progress ^in achieving sex equity, 
• and not as a catalog of activities." A review of the annual program 
'plans i&icates, however, that by and large thi^ stipulation was 'ig- 
nored: States have merely been repealing the list of sex equity activ- 
ities setVorth in their 5-year plans. 3 ! 

The final major problem with the implementation of the planning 
.requirements stems not so much from the inaction" of the States as from 
a gap in the VEA's provi sion ^pertaining to the applications that LEAS' 
and OERs musf make to the States in order to receive Federal funds. 
The VEA identifies six criteria which a local application must satisfy, 
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and further requires the State Doard to. ^scribe In its 5-year plan the 
information it will request local appl icants .to provide to meet these 
criteria (Sec. 106(a)(4)). The law is silent, however, with respect to 
the plans of local recipients to, overcome sex bias, there is no re- 
quirement that an eligible recipient provide the State with information 
on the steps it will take to discern and eliminate 'possible sex dis- 
crimination and bias in its vocational programs; nor do any of the man- 
dated functions- of local advisory councils pertain to this concern. 
Since the goal of achieving sex equity in vocational education ulti- 
mately depends on the pPacUces of local schools and institutions, the 
absence of such a requirement may be a weakness. 



In reviewing the implementation of and compliance with these pro- 
visions of the VEA, it is eisy *to lose sight of their purpose; that is, 
"to overcome sex discrimination and sex . stereotyping in vocational edu- 
cation programs . . (Sec. 101). Congress was particular^ concerned 
about the economic impact of women's concentration in *a relatively 
f small number of occupational programs that were characterized by low 
.status and low wage opportunities. Ultimately, then, the sex equity 
measures it devised jn'the VEA are aimed at furthering women's oppor- 
tunities .in the labor market by ensuring them 'equal opportunity in 
vocational education. .To Assess the impact of the VEA on the status of 
women in the labor market just 4 years after the passage of the law 
would be premature, and at any time it would be difficult to establish 
a direct or causal* relationship between vocational education legisla- 
tion and labor market patterns* It' 1s, however, possible to examine 
changes in the pattern of female participation in vocational programs 
.over time, and in this way discern the extent to which the goal of sex 
equity is being realized 1n vocational education, 'Judging .from such an 
examination, it is apparent that although females are still heavily 
concentrated in programs traditional to their sex, there has been a 
slow but steady decrease iri sex stereotyping in vocational education. 
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According to the* 1979 Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey, 
nearly one-half pf the vocational education programs offered in the 
10,584 public schools 'and colleges surveyed by OCR had enrollments that 
were exclusively'either maje^or female. m Women continue tp be heavily 
concentrated in health, consumer and homemakl ng , occupational" home eco- 
nomlcs, and office prograras, ^nd their representation 1n agriculture, 
technical, and trade and industrial programs is in each of these cases 
less than 20 percent. Males and females still enroll in distributive 
education in roughly equivalent proportions, while female representa^ 
tion in apprentice train ing'^Jjrograms, especially in -area vocational 
centers, continues to' be strikingly low^at 8.5 percent. The University 
*of California's in-depth analysis ofdatav from 4 States, discussed yi 
greater detail in Chapter III, alsq indicates that women are still 
overwhelmingly concentrated in low-wage opportunity programs. Indeei/ 
in none of these*4 States does the proportion of females in high-wage 
opportunity * prpg rams exceed 11 percent at the seconctSro level and 13 
percent in postsecondary, Institutions. . ^ 

^ The findings of these and , other recent -studies clearly t Indicate 
that sex stereotyping 1s stil^ a widespread problem ~1n vocational edu- 
cation:^ At "the same time, however , the status^ of , women In voca- 
tional education has improved, beginning with the. passage of Tjtle IX 
and continuing thGOu$h since the introduction of the sex equity provi- 
sions qf the VEA. As shown by Tfeble VIII-3, r fema?e participation in 
agriculture programs, for example, went from 5.3 percent in 1972 to 
14.9 percent 1n 1977, and in 1979 was 19.2'parcent. Female enrollments / 
1n technical programs increased as well, while t'he^de.crease in the pro- 
portion of women "in consumer^an^'homemakljig .and occupational home eco- 
nomics programs,, where women have trad1t1onally # 'predominated, suggests, 
that more male? have chosen this qption and the programs have thus be- 
come slightTy less sex stereotyped. 

• ♦ * r 

/An examination of female participation ratesjn selected occupa- 
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*• • > TABLE VI 1 1 -3 

0 ■ - 

PERCENT OF' TOTAt ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 'PROGRAM*', 
BY PROGRAM AREA AND SEX, FY 1972, 1977, AND 1979 

~1972* > 1£ZZ '.' 1979 

Program Area Ha1e ~Female Male Female Mate .Fenjaje 



Agriculture 


94.7 


5.3 


85.1 


14.9 B 


* 80.8; 


19.2 


Distribution 


54.8 


45.2 / 


50.3 


•49.7* 


4§.4 


53.6 


Health 


15.4 


' 84.6 


21.8 


78.2 


15*7 


'84.3 


Consumer and 
honeffljikXD9 


7.9 


92.1 


18.4 


81.6 


20.6 


79.4 


Occupational 
fcome economics 


14.0 


"86.0 


18.4 


81*6 


* 22.2 


77.8 


Office 
occupations 


23.7 


76.3 


> 24.9 


75.1 


26.5' 


73.5 


Technical 


90.3, 


; 9.7 1 


83.0 


17.0 


'82.5 


' 17.5 


Trade and « ♦ 
industrial 


88.4 


11.6 


85.6 


* 14.4 


85.1 


14.*9 



Source: NCES, The Condition of Vocat ional Education, 1981 
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tional ly specific programs, which 'together account for almost three- 
fourths of «al1 such vocational education enpollments, also reveals that 
, women are beginning to move away from programs traditional to *lhe1r 
sfex. Most of this movement has been Into programs that have not been 
readily identifiable on the bansls'of sex, but there is some/ evidence of 
a growing tendency for women to enroll 1n non trad i tional programs. Far. 
example, as Table- VIII-4 indicates, in 1979 women accounted for o^ly 
approximately 17 percent of the enrollment in agricultural production, 
but this figure represents an increase of almost 1^ percentage points 
over their 4.0 percent participation rate in 19^2. Similarly, in 1972 
women represented 9.5 percent of the enrollment in police technology, 

by 1979' their proportion was 22 percent. 

v % 

Women's participation in nontradi tional programs remains markedly 
low. Placed, however, in the context of the longstanding* history of 
discrimination and stereotyping on the basis of sex, the changes thSt 
have been registered in vocational education enrollment patterns are 
nonetheless noteworthy. It would also not be unreasonable to conclude 
that, while these changes cannot be causally linked to either Title IX, 
the VEA, or to other legislation directly concerned with sex equity*, 
these laws have helped legitimate and support the choices of all stu- 
dents who seek access to programs that are nontradi tional to their 
sex. / * 

Students with. Special Needs » • t 

The primary 'mechanisms in the 1976 amendments for stimulating 
States to improve their vocational^ education services for handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and limited Eng li sh- speaking persons are the mandatory 
set asides from Subparts, 2 &n£ 3 ancl the special programs for the dis- 
advantaged undy Subpart 4. Since these mechanisms and the require- 
ments underlying them were designed to raise the level of State and' 
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TABLE VI II -4 



CHANGES IN PERCENT OF FEMALE ENROLLMENT IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS, FY 1972 tor FY 1979 



Program 

Agricultural production 
Agricultural mechanics 
Horticulture ' 
General merchandise 
Real estate 

Jjursing-Associate degree 
Practical nursing 
Care and guidance of children ^ 
Food management, Equipment services 
Accounting and computing 
Programming * '* 

Other business data processing 
Filing, Offlce.machines, General office 
Stenography, Secretarial and Related 
occupations 
- ^ Supervisory, Administrative management 
v , 1! Typing, Related occupations 
" Otheroff ice^occupatlons 
Electronic^ tech#>logy 
Police science technology 
Other tech no Togy 
Body and fender repair 
Auto mechanics 
✓■Carpentry 

Other construction and maintenance f 
Oraftlng 
Electronics 
Graphic *rts 
. Machine/shop 
Welding and cutting 
Cosmetology 

Other trade and Industrial 



t 

rY iSf/c 


' FY 1979 


Chanae ~ 


.4.0 


16.7 


12.7 


ml« l 


Q Q 1 


8. 8 r 


40. y 


19 7 i 


12.8 


CI o 
01, C 


5d 9 


3.7 


19 Q 

it .y 




17.2 - 


on n 

yu.u 




- 1/3 


QA a 

yd .d 




-21 


92.8 


on o 

cjy.y 


- 2 9 




67 Q 


- 7.3 


CO 7 

by. / 


0 0.7 


7.0 


49. 0 


A 7 0 


'-11- 

- 1. u 


49.0 


Q J • u 


1 d 2 
i *t. t 


82 . 8 


$in d 


-2d 


yo. u t 


HQ 1 


- 6.9 


40. U 


50. 8 


22.8 


/V, 0 


* 7 ft 5 


-"1.1 


72.0 


Ofc • o 


10. 6 * 


2. 1 * s 


11.5 


9.4' 


9.'S 


22.8 


. 13.3 


2.'0 


31.3 


29.3 


1.9 


6.9 


5.0 


2.2 


; 8.6 


• 6.4 - 


1.5 


8.2 


6.7 


, 2.0 


8.3' 


6.3 


5.1 


17.6 


12.5 


4.1 


■ 5.6 


1.5 


11.6 
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local expenditures for special needs populations relative* to Federal 
support, the first question to -address 1s whether or not they^have, 

A secondary 'analysis of BOAE data for fiscal year 19>8 nn&1€ated 
that the level of State and local matching for Federal handicapped and 
disadvantaged funds had Increased since 1973. However, Abt Associates' 
examination of 15 s v ample States revealed tha^, during t«e same fiscal 
"year, none of them stent all of Its respective set asides and. Subpart 4 
monies. 33 By fiscal year 1979, 32 of the States had spent the^iQ 
percent set-aside funds for handicapped Individual s , and ha I f the 
States had spent the 20 percent set aside for the disadvantaged. (The 
pattern- of these expenditures is reported 1n detail 1n Chapter III.) 

A number of States have complained that the matching requirements 
for set asides were making it difficult for them to spend these funds.* 
So^je States even began to impose some matching requirements on LBAs and' 
other eligible recipients, in spite of the fact that! States are ex- 
pressly forbidden to withhold Federal funds to "serve students wi tfo spe- 
cial needs from subreciplents that are unable to help finance the 
statewide match., This prohibition assumes that a State will be able to 
•"find the funtis-- for example, from overmatches 'In some districts- or in 
State programs— to compensate districts cannot help meet the 

match* .To the extent that this assumption 1s not always borne out, the 
matching requirements may have prevented some States from spending- all 
of 4 the1r set-aside funds. Nonetheless, many States have had no prob-\ 
leras generating the required match, and few seem to have burdened needy 
LEAs. / 



In the 1979 Technical Amendments to the VEA, Congress responded to 
these complaints oy permitting States to Increase the Federal share ol^ 
these set asides beyond SOjpercent— and , accordingly, to reduce their 
own share — by making a greater amount of such Federal funds available 
to LEAs and OERs that, i ft the absence of such additional funds, would • 
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be unable to offer programs to disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited 
English-speaking students., In effect, then, this amendment allows 
financially hard-pressed States to reduce their matching effort below'a 
dollar-for-dollar'basis (P.L. 96-46, Section 5(b)). On April 28, 1980, 
tfTe Department of Education published -proposed rules* for implementing 
'this, amendment. The QOtiCe. sets j^t the criteria for demonstrating 
financial ina.bil.ity and stipulates that States qualifying for the 
matching adjus^tment must use additional^Federal funds from their basic 
all6tments 9 under Subparts 2 and 3 ;to substitute for categorical 
matching funds that the State is unable to' provide ... [so that] 
j total current expenditures for disadvantaged persons will* not de- 
crease. "34. Whether or not^this amendment will eliminate, the prob- 
lem some Stages have had with spending VEA set-aside funds-and end tffe 
illegal practices that some resorted to— ;s still an open question, for 
the final regulations have not yet been promulgated. 

^ • * 

' The excess cost regulations, in particular; have -been a frequent 
source of State anb local complaints and implementation* problems. As' 
was* previously noted, if handicapped or disadvantaged students are 
mainstreamed in regular .vocational education programs, VEA and .matching 
funds must be* ' used to $ay 7w the coVts of the additional services 
these students receive in the class^or school; that is, the costs above 
tbose incurred by serving vocational education students without special 
needs. In contrast, States *ay use these funds to pa/ for the full 
'"cost of .operating vocational" education programs that are intended sole- 
ly for -students with spepal needs, so long as the average statewide 
^expenditure per handicapped and disadvantaged student equals or exceeds 
, JlfTaverage^r student expenditure f^r all other students. 
r » 

.The excess cost regulations raise two major issues wtth^respect tq 
the purpose of thevspeoial heeds set abides and Congressional .intent. 
The 'first is OietheV or not they are stimulating States and localities 
.to' spend their set asides, and' the other is whether or not they are 
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furthering the goal of mainstreaming students wi th ^special* needs Into 
regular vocational programs to the maximum extent possible. 

On the first Issue, there is considerable evidence that State and 
local officials have been extremely conservative in Implementing the 
excess costs regulations. Some local agencies seem not to be claiming 

- a,ll of the expenses for which they could be - legitimately reimbursed, or 

- are making V'safe" expenditures— on equipment, for example--that do not 
necessarily represent the best use of these \funds* to serve students 
with special needs. Otjier local agencies prefer j\ot to use- these set- * 
aside funds at all, for they fear that thjeir 'excess costs claims*will 
be found, in error during an audit. A<>c^)fding to some ate officials, 
the problem stems from the lack of clear examples of 'and consistent 
technical advice on permissible excess 'costs, expenditures. Other re- 

•* / spondents dte the difficulty of tracking and accounting for 'additional 
services, especially when students with special needs are ma^nstreamed 
and *the costs of serving them need to be traced ^or each student indi- 
vidually. Few LEA accounting systems are able to provide the type of 
documentation required by the regulations, and, even -when they can, the - 
financial and administrative burden of doing so iT»y outweigh the pros- 
pect of- receiving set-aside funds. 35 ? ^ 

These complaints are supported by the results of a survey of sec- * 
onda'ry and postsecondary districts 1n a sample of 1& States' tfrfrf to- 
gether account for 39 percent of the Nation' s vocational education stu- . » 
dents, 34 percent of Federal VEA funds, and *48 percent of total State * 
and local expenditures for vocational education. Sixty -four percept of 
the secpndary and 80 percent of the postsecondary LEAs reported that 
they had handicapped students mainstreamed 1n regular vocational educa- 
tlon programs, but, as Table VI II-5' shows, only 22 percent of the^sec- 
ondary and 3 7 percent of^the postsecondary^ respondents reported incur- ^ 
ring excess costs for these students. Similarly, over 70 percent of. 
secondary and over 90 percent of postsecondary LEAs said that they had- 
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mainstreamed disadvantaged students, but only 23-percent, and ^ er - «ty 
cent, respectively, reported incurring^ excess costs. Giveh that 
these* States had sizab'le populations of non-Engli sh-speaki ng fndivfff- 
uals, # 1t is not surprising that only 17 percent of 'their secondary ^LEAs ^ 
reported having students with limited English proficiency enrolled in^ 
vocational education. But even amoV those' LEAs, Jess than • one- fi fth y 
said they had incurred excess costs in serving these 'Students.' fifty 
percent of rpostseconda ry LEAs reported having this population repre- 
sented 1n their vocational .education programs, "and only ?0 percent in- 
cur red excess costs.' w A « 



* 1 *c 



x TABLE VI 1 1 -5 - "TCTJfir ' 

) . 

PERCENT OF DISTRICTS INCURRING £XCE<S$ COSTS / 
FOR STUOENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS,. FY 1979 



^* * P$rc,ent 
Population and Type of Service Secondary Post secondary & ^ 

Disadvantaged • * * 3? iffe 



. Mainstreamed 
Special classes 



22 ' ' , 29 ^ 



Handicapped ' . 4? 

.Mainstreamed ff " 

Special classes' ...^ t « ' 

Limited Eng'llsh- proficient * '* 4 ZO , 

Number of respondents 55U / ^ u 

\ • r v - * 

Source: An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocation al Educa- 
tion: A Survey of Ten S.tates , University of ^California, 
T95I ~ • 

\ * * ' i't \ > 

Although these findings may Indeed mean that a, relatively small 
. A number of LEAs Incurred excess costs, it is mo.re ljkely that\many of 
them were unable to kfeep t^ack of such costs or found it too burdensome 
to do so. The strong positive relationship" that the University *of 
California .found between the size of an LEA and the proportion of LEA's 
reporting excess xosts for handicapped students would certainly sup'port 
this view, for larger LEAs may find it easier and more advantageous to 
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track such costs than districts serving smaller geographic areas and 
populations of special needs students. _ 

Another striking finding of this survey, as Table VI 1 1-6 indi- 
cates, 1s the relatively small amount of expenditures these excess 
-costs represent." Total excess costs /or malnstreamed handicapped stu- 
dents ranged from as little as $95 1n one secondary LEA to $524,000*1 n 
another, and these costs did not exceed $7,100 in half of the secondary 
lEAs. In over half of the postsecondary LEAs, VEA allocations for 
mainstreamed handicapped students' did not exceed $12,500. Similarly, 

table vii 1-6 

median Excess cost expenditures 
for different target populations, fy 1979 

Medj^n Total Median Excess 

Excess Costs , Cost Per Student 

Target Population Secondary Postsec6ndary Secondary Postsecondary 

Malnstreamed 1 

handicapped • * $*7,100 $ 25,000 $ 375 $ 455 

Special programs ^ * 

handicapped 22,000 , 50,000 ' v 833 i ,070 

< Mainstreamed 

disadvantaged -12,000 34,500 151 166 

» Special programs 

disadvantaged 30,000 . 45,000 505 413 

Students with limited 
English-speaking 

proficiency . >, 11,000 7,050 331 (i 200 

Number of respondents 550 211 

Source: An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocational Educa- 
' tionf A Survey of ' Ten States , University of Call forma, 
1981. 
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the median total excess costs fcfr mainstreamed disadvantaged secondary 
students was $12,000, so total VEA allocations for these students did 
not exceed $6,000 in half'»of the LEAs. Considering the paperwork . 
effort ttrat districts have to make to claim excess costs, these sums 
are ^mall indeed. Finally, and as'might be expexted, the excess costs 
for separate, special programs were considerably higher than those 
incurred for mainstreaming students, mostly by a factor of- two" or 
three. 36 

In light of these findings, it would seem that when ED interpreted 
excess costs for separate programs to mean that VEA funds could pay the 
full costs of such programs, it inadvertently provided a strong incen- 
tive to segregate students with s,petial needs, contrary to the intent 
of Congress, however, the evidence on whether States and' localities 
/ are/in fact, responding to this incentive not to mainstream is not! con- 
/ elusive. Abt Associates found that, during the 1979-80 school year, 

/ VEA handicapped and disadvantaged funds were no longer used predomin- 

/ antly to support separate programs in the 15 "States they studied. 37 

In contrast, the study of local communities conducted by A. L. Nellum 
and Associates found that the number of students with special needs 
participating in, regular vpcational programs "continued to be small, 
■ . though the ostensible reasons for this varied. 3 & k If academically 

disadvantaged students are subdivided iotx> those who are only slightly 
below national norms on standardized tests and those who are consider- 
ably below the norm and likely also to tfave exhibited behavioral prob- 
lems or to be Inclined to drop out -of schooT, then the latter group 
^ tended to be placed in separate programs i.f they resided in relatively 

large communities that already had such programs .and In the ^rfie^a*-^ 
curriculum track in communities that had no separate, alternative voca- 
tional programs. Students who were o/il^y slightly academically disad- 



/ 



vantaged were generally excluded from participating in regular voca- 
tional programs and required instead, because^of a* district's profi- 
ciency standards for graduation, to take remedial academic courses. 
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The most prevalent practice of serving handicapped students across 
all the sites visited for this study was to place them in separate vo- 
cational programs. 'Minimally physical ly or mentally handicapped stu- 
dents tended *to bS found irf self-contained programs wi thin 'comprehen- 
sive high schools, while more severely disabled students were general ly 
placed in special programs in separate facil i ties. The handi capped 
students most likely to be mainstreamed were o;ies_with physical, sen- 
sory, or speech disabilities that did not prevent them from participat- 
ing fully 1/1 a regular, unmodified classroom. Thus, : Jn almost all d% 
the communities that received VEA set-aside funds for the -handicapped, 
school personnel identified separate programs that were supported*, and 
sometimes initiated, with those funds. Similarly, districts fcbat 
offered separate, . al ternative vocational programs for studertts with 
severe academic problems general ly used their set-aside funds/ for the 
disadvantaged to fund these programs. 38 . a 

Taken together, then, the evidence indicates that the regulations 
pertaining to excess costs ^are vague and burdensome. 39 Although 
the research presented here does not provide a solid basis for conclude 
ing that the dual interpretation given excess costs by the. Department 
of Education has, in practice, discouraged mainstreaming, at the very 
least, the language of' the regulations tends to undermine the VEA's in- 
tent that "each State shafl use, to the maximum extent possible," the 
funds set aside for handicapped and disadvantaged persons "to assist 
[these individuals] to participate in regular vocational education pro- 
grams'! "(Sec. 110(d)/). 1 1 

In the finaT analyses, howeverr^Uher the interpretation of 
matching and excess costs requirements of the special needs set. asides^ 
nor the problems of implementing , them carv be" taken as evidence that the 
instruments, per se, are Inappropriate or unworkable for attaining the 
ends they were designed to promote. For, as State directors of voca- 
tional^ education and other administrators who were interviewed readily^ 
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admitted, without the set-as^de provisions most States would not be 
spending even t\e current relatively modest level of VEA funds on spe- 
cial needs populations.- 40 " Furthermore* matching requirements* are 
applied not only to these set asides but to other provisions the 
VEA,- as we^T. - No similar complajnt/ or problems about meeting these 
other matches havfr been registered In the research. ? 

«* ' t 

The evidence Instead points to the need for reworking the regula- 
tions on excess costs— Title I guidelines provjde a useful model- 
rather than to rejecting the concept of excess costs itself. Jo repeal 
the excess costs requirement woulti mean that VEA 'funds could be used to 
supplant State "and local funds that voca^onal education students with 
special needs are as ' enti tl edb to receive as their more ^privileged 
peers. Consequently, although there are a number of serious 'weaknesses 
in the current excess costs regulations, the justification for their 
promulgation is cle^ar and sound.. If set-aside funds "are to guarantee 
effective equal opportunity for handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-speaking individuals, then some application of $he principle of 
excess costs is necessary. Laws .assuring the rights to equal opportun- 
ities of these individuals exist,' quite apart from the VEA t VEA funds 
for these students, as the Act's references to P.L. '94-142 suggest, can 
make it ppssfble/to Implement these laws more effectively by helping to 
pay for the extra costs associated^ th the additional services that^ 
many students with special needs require' in order to gain access .to or 
participate more fully in vocational education;' 

Special Progfams^ for the Disadvantaged: Subpart 4 . According to 
the latest ^VEDS data, most States are spending their Subpart 4 funds, 
arrfl many of them are also reporting substantial outlays of State and 
-local monies for special, vocational programs for the -disadvantaged, 
even though no match is required. Ftfur States reported spending less 
than* one-half of £heir authorized Federal funds IrTthls category. How- 
ever, 'only 7 additional 'states spent less than three- fourths of the 
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Federal funds authorized them, whil-e 27 States reported outlays of Sub- 
part 4 funds that either equalled or exceeded the amount authorized 
than. Since unliquidated obligations account for this cliscrepancy 1n 
only a few States, 1t 1s likely that this finding is a result of ca/ry- 
in^ve'r Subpart^4 funds from previous fiscal yeaVsV, 41 

Administrators in gates' stud i ed by. the NIE noted that vocational 
program's, for the disadvantaged funded, under Subpart 4 and those^ sup- 
ported with 'set-aside monies are general ly identical 1n design. Sub- 
parts funds are targeted on. areas with high youth unemployment and 
schogl drooout rates, sq* TjT 1s not unusual to find these funds being 
used to support alternati^ programs for potential dropouts. Some ad- 
ministrators reported haying problems .targeting these funds, since 
accurate figures on youth unemployment and school dropouts do not exist 
at.the State level, much less the* di strict .level . Moreover, once funds' 
are filtered to LEAs, "it is difficult to discern whether or not they 
are going to the neediest schools. By most accounts, local administra-, 
tors give each school at least soiree VEA monies, 'a practice which tends 
to dilute the Impact not only of Subpart 4 funds but of set-aside mon- 
ies in general. ' * - 

States were having little or no. difficulty identifying academical- 
ly disadvantaged, students to serve, largely because of* statewide or 
local testing programs. The VEA also includes poverty as a criterion 
of dUadvantagement, but States and localities were making little or no 
effort to ide*nttf> economically disadvantaged students and to offer 
them special programs, except Insofar as these students we™ also aca- 
demically disadvantaged. Although the legislative history Indicates 
that Congress believed that ' "economic disadvantage is the clearest 
hardship wtAcb* a* person can have 4n order to show the' need for addi- 
tional services," the VEA/s inclusion of poverty, per se, as a criteri- 
on of eligibility Jfcr special vocational educational programs may be 
inappropriate M In 0 Title I of ESEA, for example, an .income factor 
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is used only to determine the eligibility of schools for assistance;" 
students are served on the bas4s»of academic di sa8vantage. Moreover, 
although academic and economic di sadvantages 'tend to be related— and it 
is reasonable and* desi rable to design programs with this relationship 
in mind— there is a strong historic ethic against Singling students out 
solely on the basis*of their economic situation. States and localities 
are in fact mostty following Title I's definition of disadvantaged, 
which focuses on academic problems, rather than the VEA's. To the ex- 
tent that they seek to determi ne ,the economic situation of a student, 
it is mostry to establish eligibility for VEA programs that offer 
financial assistance, such as work-Study or stipends. 43 

•The VEA and'the OCR Guidelines " 

The provisions in the VEA that focus on women and on individuals 
who are handtcapped or disadvantaged or who have limited English- 
speaking ability are concerned with assuring equal opportunity in voca- 
tional education and. are inseparable from the Nation' s % civi 1 rights 
laws. Fran this perspective, the equity measures of the VEA may be 
regarded as the proVammatic applications of these laws to vocational 
education, and the FeVeral funds behind these measures as means for 
helping recipients meet their civil rights obligations. To be sure, 
the VEA's equity provisions were not explicitly designed to enforce 
civil rights laws. However, since States and localities are responsi- 
ble for complying with these^-aws whether or. not they accept VEA funds, 
and becauseof_Uie--wi^Pr^ad evidence that they were failing to do so , 
the equity provi sions*oT the Act provide them with additional guidance 
and* financial -assistance to fulfill their legal obligations to-studerffs 
suffering denial of equal opportunities to vocational education. 

On March 2i, 1979, OCR published a set of guidelines that explain- 
ed the civil rights responsibilities of recipients of ^ Federal funds 
offering or administering vocational education programs, and that also 
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served to clarify the relationship between civil rights laws and the 
administrators and * beneficiaries of .the VEA.^ The guidelines were 
issued as a result of a 1977 Federal district oourt injunction, pursu- 
ant to Adams v. Cal i fano , .which cited OCR for failing to enforce civil 
rights- requiremeots in vocational education.. They -were ^1 so a response ^ 
to the substantial evidence that had been Accumulated,' both by the 
Department and jrrdepende/it civil rights groups, If widespread and con- 
tinuing discrimination^ in vocational education. In adopting these 
guidelines, the Department thus intended^to help State and local admin- 
istrators meet their civil rights obligations under law by specifically 
delineating how Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of f964, Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 applied to vocational education* programs.. No less signifi- 
cantly, the guidelines were also aimed at ensuring that the Federal 
Gdvernment fulfiM its responsibility to enforce compl i ance 0 wi ttf the 
Nation's law. 44 

The vocational education guidelines represented the first imple- 
mentation of a new and more decentralized strategy for achieving civil 
rights compliance that the Department intended gradual to apply to 
all its agencies and funds recipients. Previously, XR alone was re- 
sponsible fbr securing compliance with and enforcement of civrl rights 
laws in education. Federal program agencies were not specifically re- 
quired to help discern whether applicants for Federal aid or the recip 0 - 
•lents that they monitored we*e taking account of these laws in their 
plans and activities. Similarly, although recipients were prohibited 
by law from engaging in any activity that fostered discrimination, they 
were not formally required to ensure that their sub recipients of Fed- 
eral £id used tftese funds in a nondiscriminatory manner. J 

The processes of distributing federat*aid and Qverseeing federally 
assisted education programs and of planning and runn^gg these programs 
at the State and local levels were Therefore totafly independent of "the 
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process of monitoring 'and enforcing civil rights compliance, the re- 
sult was 4 number of problems, at the Federal , State, and local levels 
alike, that served to undermine the goals of guaranteeing equal oppor- 
tunity. The then Department of Health, Education, and Welfare became 
particularly concerned that, when U acted on civil rights violations 
and initiated proceedings to recover Federal funds, it would ultimately 
hurtt students more than punish violators. " For by the time this step 
was taken, the educational programs supported by these funds tere well 
underway. If Federal aid were interrupted or terminated, sec too waujd 
be. the programs such funds supported to the detriment *of all stu- 
dents. • 1 
\ * 

According to the new strategy, as first outlined in the vocational* 
education, guidelines, lead resppnsibil ity for enforcement would still 
rest with OCR, but Federal program offices and recipients of Federal 
funds were to take a more active roJe in ensuring that civil rights 
laws were observed by making this concern a more routine part of their 
respective activities. Thus, a particularly noteworthy feature of the 
guidelines is that at the same time as they clarified and rationalized 
* the Federal role in civil rights enforcement, they also expanded the 
State role in securing compliance with the law^. 

f \ The guidelines require State agencies responsible for the adminis T 
f \trati£h of vocational education programs to adopt a compliance program 
of their own to prevent, identify, and remedy discriminatory actions on 
the part of their subrecipients. 4 In designing »their programs, State 

^agencies must make provisions for collecting and analyzing civil 
rights-related data that subrecipients compile for their own purposes 

•or that are submitted to SJate and Federal officials under existing 
authorities; for conducting periodic reviews of selected subrecipients 
to determine whetber they engage in unlawful discrimination, notifying 
nonccmpliant subrecipients of the steps they must take-to be within the 
law, and attempting to obtain voluntary compliance; for providing tech- ' 
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nical assistance to 'subreci pients if they so request; and for periodi- 
cally reporting their activi ties* and findings to OCR. State agencies 
are not obligated* to terminate or defer financial assistance to any 
subrecipient, nor are they required to conduct hearings. 45 

r * 

' # The guidelines cover the distribution of 'Federal financial assis- 
tance and other* funds supporting vocational education; access and ad- 
mission of students t;o programs; counseling and prevocational programs; - 
equal * opportunity in the instructional setting, which ,rptfir^<-vg rn0n 9 
other things, to accommodations for handicapped individuals and student 
financial assistance, woA-study, cooperative vocational education, job 
placement, and 'apprentice tracing;' and employment of faculty and 
staff. ^hus, the guidelines speak ^ to a number of issues that are 
directly related to the VEA', most Iwrticularly in^ the section on funds 
distribution, which J'must be read in conjunction with the Vocational 
Education Act and Officf of Education implementing regulations," and 
more generally, in the guitfaVe they provide on how to guarantee equal • 
opportunities to. women and to individuals who are handicapped or whose ^ 
Enelisn language* ski 1 Is are limited. 4 $ 

B^March'21^ 1980, each State agency charged with overseeing voca- 
tional education* programs wasyrequired to have submitted to OCR the 
methods of administration it<JA) it had designed to carry out its com- 
pliance responsibilities, pursuant to this requirement, OCR had issued 
a memorandum, of procedures, d?W-oqed with the support ofy&OAE and the 
Office of General Counsel, "which provided suggestions and more detailed 
criteria for designing acceptable MOAs, v State officials interviewed on 
tHis subject unanimously agreed that this memorandum was a clear and 
he'lpful document, .a view that a 1 ega 1 analysis of the memo suppoVts. ^ 
Each State is also required unoer the guidelines to submit an annual 
compliance report; which in 'effect describes tj>e implementation of its 
MOA. 
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Despite the* fact that fox 'about a decade arguments had been made 
concerning the readiness, willingness, and ability of^tates to assume 
greater responsibility *for enforcing civil Hghfcs. laws, a .number of 
States objected to 'the more active. role the vocational education guide- 
lines gave then >Some of the State .agencies that commented on the 
guidelines before they were finalized argued that enforcement was OCft's 
responsibility, not theirs, and that following the guidelines would 1m- ' 
pose too gceat a burden on them and jeopardize their relationships with 
local agencies an<f other subrecipients of funds. ^ OCR pointed^out that 
State agencies were already legally responsible for being "certain that 
they do not 'require, approve of^, or engage in' any unlawful discrimi-*. 
nation' 1 in performing activities pursuant^ £o State or Federal law; the^ 
guidelines thus merely restated existing legal requirements and demon- 
strated their application to decisions that States routinely made^m 
administering vocational education programs* To further clarify the 
. balance of .responsibilities between tbe States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, OCR noted that it neither intendednor expected to delegate its 
obi i^ation to enforce^vil rights laws. Ra~tfrer, the 

/ Guidelines contemplate adding, not substituting, resources for 

* civil rights comp]ta"nce-activities. The Bureau of Occupation- 
al and Adult Education presently monitors State agencies for m 
compliance with the Vocational Eduation Act. Under the^Guide- 
lines, BOAE and State agencies will engage in activities sup- 
plementary to those of the Office for Civil Rights. These 
Guideline? do not contemplate any reduction of OCR compliance 
and enforcement activity. And OCf^ will lead, assist- and moni- 
tor 80AE and State agencies in their civil rights activities. 
This approach derives from the department's commi tment *to 
bring all of its agencies and recipients to the critical task 
of obtaining compliance with ctvil rights laws and regula- 
, tions. It is also supported by the Urpted States Civil Rights 
Commission. 47 

To the extent, then, that the guidelines added to the legal responsi- 
bilities of the States, it was by requiring them to^nitor subrecipi- 
ents for compliance.. Technical ly- speaking, even this^ requi rement 'was 
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not new,^Xor it was derived from one of the Title VI regulations which 
had notr however, been implemented. 48 

As OCR indicated, the guidelines also changed the Department's 
role in enforcement. In keeping with the Department's new strategy of 
obtaining civil rights compliance, B0A€ was now expected to incorporate 
civil righfs concerns into its role of monitoring State agencies .for- 
compliance^ th the VEA. As noted, this strategy did riot reduce OCR 
enforcement responsibilities. Rather, the idea was to effect a croser 
working relationship between OCR and the Department agencies that were 
most familiar with the programs that Federal funds supported, .for in 
having a greater understanding of the needs, problems,* and activities 
of the States, these agencies were in a position not only to supplement 
OCR's activities', but also to assist the States In meeting their civil 
rights obligations. 

In July 1980, the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights and the 
Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education signed a memo- 
'randum of understanding (MOU) that formalized the Department of Educa- 
tion's commitment to encourage cooperation between its agencies and set 
forth the respective duties and expectations of OCR and OVAE in Imple- 
menting the vocational ..education guidelines. According *to the MOU, 
OVAE would conduct the -initial review of the State's MOAs and then for- 
ward them, with Its recommendations for approval or disapproval, to 
OCR. OCR would then review the MOAs and recommendations and make a 
final determination In consultation with % 0VAE. If an MOA was found un- 
acceptable, OCR would negotiate* and offer technical assistance to the 
State; An earlier draft of'the MOU had. also provided that "80AE will 
not issye a State's final annual program grant award until OCR has 
approved Its. Methods of Administration." This sentence was deleted, in 
the final foOU, a change which seems to undermine the aim of trying to 
review" civil rights p'robljems before Federal program funds are released 
rather than having to initiate proceedings to recover Illegally used 

, ' . -* 

if 
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fund§ after the activities they support are well underway^ .The MQU 
did, however', give OVAE responsibility for monitoring State imp-llementa- 
tion ot* the;MOAs, In addition to its responsibility for monitoring com- 
pliance *1th the YEA. Technical assistance to the* States was al£o to 
# be provided 'by OVAE,, and reviews of and decisions on .the' annual ccmpli- . 
ance reports ^J^State agencies were to' proceed in a similar fashion. 

'The extenJt to which, the States are cobrdi natfng £he" requirements. % 
and advice contained in the guidelines with the requirements and regu- 
lations pertaining to the VEA cannot be addressed afthis time. For 
one, the full story of the implementation ctf the vocational education t 
guidelines is beyond the scope of this report. Second, since the 
guidelines were issued only a little over 2 velars ago, and their imple- - 
mentation has been characterized by a number of dejays, it is too early 
to assess*fairly their impact. It is not, however, premature to ana- 
lyze them and the civil' rights sompliande strategy that they address. 

,>»- 

On the whole, the guidelines' are clear and consistent, and meet 
their stated intention of helping recipients of Federal funds offering , 
or adminjl-stering Vocational education programs to understand* their civ- 
iT rights obligations. 'Moreover; since recipients of Federal funds are 
enjoined xfrom contributing to, as wen as engaging in, unlawful dis- 
crimination, the guidelines serve- to protect States by authorizing them 
to seek reasonable assurances that their subrecipients are complying 

'with the* law. Their chief weakness Is their ambiguity wYth respect to 
what establishes a presumption of 3i scrimination. J<ey terms in the 
guidelines, such as "disproportionate adverse effect 1 ' and "predominant 
enrollment, " are not defined and there 1s little guidance on how to in- 
terpret them. Although this jjfck of specificity allows' for a. greater 
sensitivity' to the particular demographic and other Circumstances of 
individual States, It may also lead to problems in Interpretation, 1m- 

*plementa.t1on', and enforcement. The* fact that officials responsible for, , 
administering the guidelines 1n k a number of different Sta-tes all had ; 
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different understandings of what standards to apply further argues the 
need for clarifying the conditions that establish a presumption o^ dis- 
crimination. 49 * 

Nevertheless, the guidelines represent a promising new effort to 
devise a means for securing compliance wittvthe Nation's civil rights 
laws. They promote cooperation and coordination between the federal ^ 
Government and the States and,\j^lemonstrating the Interrelationships 
among these laws and showing, in one document, how they all can be im- 
plemented, they help fashion a comprehensive view of civil rights com- 
pliance out of the separate laws and regulations that protect equal 
rights. After years of debate about whether or not the States are 
ready, willing, and able to assume a more active role in civil rights 
compliance, there is now a mechanism in place which will permit these 
arguments to be tested. The implementation and results of the voca- 
tional education guidelines should therefore be followed with great 
interest. 1 

* — 
Summary 

The theme of equity has figured prominently in the history of Fed- . 
eral vocational education policy, most explicitly since the enactment 
of £he VEA in 1963. In 1968 and again in, 1976, in response to evidence 
that the vocational education enterprise was not adequately serving 
students with special needs and that States were failing to take advan- 
tage of Federal funds avaij^ble for this purpose, the Congress enacted 
increasingly specific and, in some cases, prescriptive provisions aimed 
at achieving the. equity objectives of -the legislation. The changes in- 
troduced 1n the VEA were intended to improve the capacity of the States 
to provide programs and services to reduce sex di scrimination^hd sex 
stereotyping N and to open up vocational education opportunities for in- 
dividuals who are disadvantaged, or handicapped, or whose proficiency 
in English is limited* 
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With respect to sex equity, there is marked inconsistency between 
the prominence given this aim in the rhetoric of the VEA and the pro- 
grammatic instruments adopted in 1*976 to achieve it. Much is 'author- 
ized, but little is required, and the States, by and large, are spend- 
ing a relatively small amount of VEA funds^r this purpose. The re- 
quirement to hire sex equity personnel has been met by all States. 
# States may augment this mandatory Federal expenditure for sex equity 
functions from other VEA funds, but few have chosen to do so. , Tlie 
States are also required to spend an unspecified amount of VEA ftitfsAo 
support programs for displaced homemakers. Although 42 States reported 
such expenditures, almost three- fifths of all VEA outlays for this ac- 
tivity were accounted for by only ,5 States. For the Nation as a whole,, 
expenditures on programs for displaced homemakers were extremely low. 
The other sex equity provisions of the legislation are permissy/e # and 
States have taken little advantage of the Federal funds available for 
this purpose. Finally, although enrollment patterns, indicate that vo- 
cational education programs are still markedly sex stereotyped, steady 
progress has been nade toward the goal of sex equity ^in recent years. 

The VEA's provisions- for serving students with special needs are 
complex and more prescriptive. In fiscal year 1979, a significant 
<minonty of the States had not spent th,eir mandatory set-aside founds 
for handicapped individuals or for di sadvantaged* and limited English- 
speaking .students. A few States claimed that the separate match re- 
quired for these set asides made -it difficult for the^if^to' spend these 
funds, a problem which the 1979 Techntcal Amendments to the VEA, per- 
mitting .the use of Federal funds for match purposes, were in part in- 
tended to alleviate. .As of September 1981, the final "implementing reg- 
ulations had not yet been Issued. The excess costs requirements have 
occasioned much greateV, criticism on the grounds that they are va^je 
and difficult to implement and. they* di scQurage ma in^t reaming and un- 
dermine the intent of the set aside! However, some application of the 
principle underlying excess costs is nonetheless warranted, for unless 
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Federal funds supplement State and local funds, and do not supplant 
them, it will be difficult Jo achieve the objective of improving the 
States' capacity to serve studenjts with special needs*". The States have 
far less, difficulty spending monies >n the special programs for the 
disadvantaged which are fully federally funded. There appears, how- 
ever, to be little or no difference between the design or targeting of 
these programs tnd those supported by the set aside for the disadvan- 
taged. % * t S 

tfb definitive report can fce made on the consequences of -the VEA's 
provisions for student with special needs, but it is safe to conclude 
that the successive amendments to, the 1963 Act, injpecmbi nation with 
civil >ightV laws, have slowly but'steadily stimulated the States to 
making a greater effort to meet the needs of these students. The legal 
framework under which States devote a certain* percentage of VEA funds 
and matching monies to this purpose js flawed, and^ there have been 
problems in its implementation. However, without these provisions the 
likel-ihood is- great that States and localities would not devote even 
the relatively modest resources they now do to serving handicapped, 
disadvantaged, or Jimi ted Engli sh- speaking' students. 

' In March 1979, OCR published a set of guidelines that brought^ to- 
gether, and applied specifically to vocational education programs, a_ 
number of Jcey provisions of the Nation's civil rights legislation. The' 
vocational education guidelines require States to monitor their subre- 
dpientsV Federal funds for civil rights compliance and give Federal 
program offices a more .active role in ensuring that civil right s^obli- 
gations are met. It is "too early to .assess the effects of this strate- 
gy', but the guidelines seem a promising new means 'for securing civil 
rights compliance. After years or debate about whether or not the 
States are ready, wijling, and able* to assume a more active role in 
protecting civil rights, there is no^w a mechanism in place for assess- 
ing the merljs of each side of the debate. 
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CHAPfER'lX;" REALIZING FEQERAt POLICY GOALS: 
' ISSUES AND MECHANISMS 

» •• 
^ Introduction* 

T)jl charge to the National Institute of Education to undertake a" 
^- st u dy of i/ or ational Hu' catlon calls 'for "an examination of how to 
achieve Compliance with, and enforcement of, the provisions of applic- 
able laws oT^he United States. l* * Thi's is understandable, for the 
successive ameninents to .the Vocational Education Act of 1963 replant 
efforts to finoXthe means for realizing more 'fully the goals of Fetflrai 
policy. Issues of compl iance -by the recipients of Federal funds with 
both the* spirit *and letter of the "applicable laws' 1 of the United 
"States, xhich constitute a central theme in the history of the VEA, 
became more complex after the mid-1960s. In large part thjs was a 
result of the adoption of other legislation with provisions intersect- 
ing with those of 'the VEA. The other ,, apft]icable w laws dealing'with 
civil* rights «and equality of opportunity in StfcsAtion are treated 'in 
Chapter VIII * and v -intersections between federal vocational education 
and emplo>ment and training policies are discussed in Chapter V.. 

Jhe concern of the Congress with afsilfirrg compliance reflected a 
sense of frustration that had been growing since it appeared that the 
goals ' of Federal policy enunciated in the VEA of 1963 were not being' 
fulfilled. "The Amendments of 1968 had sought to achieve the cjoals 
through new provisions placing expanded and stricter requirements 'upon 
the St^teS.. 'Before the next major reauthorization, however, studies 
and reports, testimony at Congressional hearings, and site visits to 
States by the. staffs of Congressional committees showed that failures 
to comply with ^the* intent and letter of the law were wulespreaa; and 
serious. Th|se -Here documented' in the 1974 report by tfce General 
Accounting Office, What is, the Role of^Federaf Assistance to Vgcational 
Education? ; which , a* thSn* staff member for the Senate Committee oa* 
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Education and 'Welfare retails as having had an "explosive^ .effect. l 
Members of the Congress heard and read that the vocational education 
enterprise was failing to meet either the economic or social goals of 
Federal policy; that VEA dollars wer^e not providing support for new 
programs; that course offerings were not responding to -ch'ahging 
manpower needs; that Federal funds were not always^oing to areas with 
the g reatest needs bu t were frequent ly b e ing distrib uted — oo~a — fl a t 
formula basis; and that these failures were 1n large part the result of 
faulty implementation by States, localities, and the Federal 
Soverranent. ' * 4 * > 

One member of tnef Congress felt' "tnat we are back in 1968 . . . 
tnat many of the ills we sought to cure by the 1968 Act have not been 
cured. Congress' perception of the .situation was, in short', that 
the existing legislation had not served to jrealize Federal goals; that 
the vocational education, enterprise had not been an effective partner 
ip implementing Federal policy and had even been resistant to change; 
and Federal .monitor inland oversight were sorely. inadequate--"slov£n1y 
and irresponsible" in~the eyes of the House Committee *on Education and 
Labor, 3 'In. effect, thjs meant that the Congresjs approached the task 
of reauthorizing the VEA w,Uh a conviction that key provisions of the 
legislation *culd have to-be revised in or*der to achieve conrfcl lance* 
<nth its broad goals and more particular objectives. ' * ^ 

V* • . " * 
Key Provisions for Realizing Fedfral Purposes 

* « ' -* . . . 

The broad eco/ictnic and *»*cial purposes of Federal vocational 

education policy^ and » the changes^ in the means* for realising them 

adopted irr*1976 h'ave been discussed in ,earljer ' chapters. Information 

has also been presented on the behavior of $tate and local education 

agencjes - in response to key revisions in the legislation 4 designed to 

bring about compliance with, the intentions of Federal policy. These 

key revisions dealt^ith (1) jmproving planning for the use of all 
• v * « 
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resources for vocational training and retraining,,. (2) distributing * 
funds to areas lacking the resources to meet the needs for vocational 
^education; (3) setting aside funds. to provide programs and- services to 
.populations with special needs; and (4) ^rovidingNesources that* would 
encourage change in and improvement of the vocational education enter- 
prise. A somewhat fujler examination of the considerations that led to 
placing reliance upo/i they four methanisnys, ,and of the frays in which 
t hey, have worked, is now in order. 

» y ** . " ; • • 

Imj>rovi% Planning 

The planning process was supposed to be critical for detenuining 
now the Federal grants, designed to assist the JtatesVwere to beiused , 
m conjunction with all other resources. It had, however, been charac- 
terized as neither open to" interested parties and tne public. at large, 
nor informed wit hi labor market c£ata. The result was State planning 
docjmerits produces* for "ccmpl tahce" which were critized as being "use- 
'ful to no one, in most cases. There was also evidence that State 
plans were not being seriously assessed. One .investigation into the * 
way the Off iceiof education handled the State plans indicated ''tnat the 
Commissioner -of Education had accepted State, plans that no one at th\ 
Federal level ^ad ever read in their entirety. ° 

* ■ 

In drafting new legislation, both reuses of the Congress sought to • 

correct the deficiencies in planning but adopted * different reme^%ei\ 
The Senata . iflmed at bringing about comprehensive and joint planning 
> among 1 the" various* agencies and institutions involved in^ Vocational 
^education and occupational training in order to reduce duplication and 
overlap among programs. 'The House emphasized the use of labor market 
e danafld anj^upply information andtof data on tne employment of yoca- 
tiortal education students. The Senate's concern wJth comprehensive < 
* planning led to the requirement for a State • pi an\ prepared by a bod/ 
consisting of representatives of 10 different agenc'ies, organizations, 
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or groups which met a- specified number of trfftes"*-* year. The House's 
c5ncern with the- role of occupational, and emptojrafet data in planning 
led to provisions for new evaluation requirements (already discussed in 
Chapter I/) and the -creation of a National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and parallel State Committees (SOICCs). 
The Senate solution was, m effect, negotiation and bargaining among 
partiJkwith different interests, the House~7~so,iutian was - r aTToiral" 
decisi^fcakmg made possible by the availability and required use of 
pertinent reliable information. Both solutions were adopted in" the 
1375 amendments, 

*<as the 1976 legislation brought about the improved planning -that 
.is a/Toojectwe of Federal policy? 3y 1980, the representative State 
* * planning b<2d\es *ere in operation, public^ hearings 'were bein^ 
conducted, tn,e NOICC and SOICCs % had been established, and ^student ' 
•placement data were generally available. The ^States were complying 
^- witi the procedural requirements of the statutory provisions. But' 
*netner this meant that the desired kind' of systematic planning of 
vocational education programs had been generally achieved is another 
question. 'Were States in fact carrying out planning -based* upon, 
adequate" <now,leoge cf all resources for training and retraining, that 
^rfouid minimize overlap and duplication and assure a close fit between 
program offerings and labor market demands? , 

Tne answer, as/mKjnt be expected, is' a mixed one.^ States report 
tnat>they are becoming 'more sophisticated in tne use of planning 
metnods and that more useful operational planning is 0 taking place but 
not necessarily .'as ' a direct result of , Federal requirements. Field 
studies in 15. States indicated that better occupational and labor 
uar<et data were available, but that they were not necessarily being 
used m local decisionmaking on programs: The emphases on the 
importaece of coordinating with other structures of Federal policy, 
such as emp!o>ment and training* and of assuring that vocational^ 
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education programs are relevant to labor market conditions assigned 
these objectives greater prominence in the thinking of State and even 
• local vocational education administrators. At the same time, State 
officials ^were stiJl reporting in, 1980 Ehat the State pl^ns wer.e being, 
produced for compl i ance . purpdses and that the preparation and the 
planning of programs in many States were two different things. 



^lt is important to remember that the planning requirements are 
aimed* at -the States, through which the decisions of local education 
agencies, and individual institutions are supposed to be influenced, 
, But control over planning does not mean control over local decisions. 
Decisions on program offerings or the recrui tment «of women Or minority 
group members in nontradi tiona! fields of study, for example, are made 
at t;he local, and not tne Stase, ievel. Federal laW* alone cannot, 
influence all the actions and decisions involved ,in attaining. Federal 
goai.s. State influence over local planning is constrained not only by 
the^caiitioh and practice of ttocal autonomy, but also by requirements 
for*the di stribution* of funds, which make funSing decisions independent 
of planning. These several considerations do not mean .that the States, 
are unable to influence local decisions or to improve planning. They 
do suggest, however, that the provisions of the existing legislation 
establisn at best necessary, but -not suff lcient.Vcondi tions for 
effective State planning. 

Providing Funds to Areasi Lacking Resources 



The 19?6 leal sl'ation, as has been seen, attempted to deal* with the 
problem that fe<^tra) funds were not flowing to "those- school districts 
and agencies most fn need of those resources to provide programs. "6 
The Senate soUjJfon to this *pr4h ear was to establish requirements for 
the approval of^appllcatfdns that instructed the States to give 
priority j:o depressed areas with high unemployment ami insufficient 
resources and also to applications proposing new programs designed to 
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meet new and emerging manpower needs and job opportunities.' The 
House* solution for ensuring great* targeting and equalization of VEA 
funds was to designate the most important factors for determining, their 
intrastate-distnbut'ion; relative financial ability and the number and 
concentration of low. income families (for LEAsf and tRe number and 
cuncgTftrmofl of h ^fre^>s^-stu4e nr <; (for other elig ible recipients). 
States would be allowed to use other "economic, socioeconomic 'or . 
demographic factors/ as" long as those designated were weighted as 
"most 11 important. rt - 



/' "The funds distriDution provision finally "adopted combined both the* 
-tnouse '^and Senate 'requirements,* which were .seen by' the Conference 
/Committee as proposing "similar changes.' 8 . Here again, as with the 
planning provisions, the two Houses proposed "different solutions to 
what had .been identified as the same problem. The -assumption was that ' 
the several designated factors, with the exception' of "new programs," 
wquld be mutually reinforcing. Instead, t*e combination of the two 
di' Cerent solutions, without clarification of how they were to be used, 
created confusing and 'ambiguous provisions leading to <najor jjroblejtt 
with implementation and compliance* 9 

Has the mechanism adopted to assure the targeting of Federal funds 
w«rtted as wa% intended? *The answer to this question -has al ready' "been ^ 
set forth irf Chapter II: there has been some targeting of Federa^ 
funds * towards LEAs wfth^low relative financial, ability-, -highs 
unemployment, and high concentrations of low income families. But the 
targeting has been haphazard, and, the-'extent^ of targeting varies- 
great/y.frora State to State. S ' '« ' * . * ^ 

Is this" overall Vesultt Ho be' attributed to failures on the part of 
the^States to comply with the individual requirements of the Ac; as 
they have -been interpreted by Federal administrators? It is not. ■ AIT 
States studied-'by the-NlE were distributing funds according to formulas. 
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approved,, and in some cases created, by Federal administrators. Nor 
; were- the Federal monitors of the State plans lax. In fiscal .year 1&79. 
£|[iey. spent more^ than 5,000 person-days on reviewing State plans alone 
and additional time monitoring for compliance and providing technical 

4 

'assistance *to States. Federal off Kials .did not hesitate to turn back 
a plan and no ^ u p funding until deficiencies were corrected. Every 
State had ~iJts plan returned on the ground that the formula was faulty 
nee 



at least on^ce during* fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 

The reasons why Federal funds are effectively targeted in some but 

not all St*tes are several and somewhat complicated-. To begin with, 

the formula factors, as they are now defirijecf and' measured, are not 

always mutually reinforcing^ and may even oper.ate to counter one 

another \s targeting effect. A more 'important reason, for a majority of 

the States, Ties 1n ambiguities in the law> itself ,„ sometimes compounded 

by interpretation by federal administrators, which operate to confuse 

the^'distribution process. Problems ar,ise from the statute's failure to 

indicate how the two application 'approval factors and the two funds* 

distribution factors are to operate together without undercutting the 

intended effects of ead), how the factors are to be defined and 

measured , how much weight each is to be given, pr how the raw data used 

to measure them are to be converted into variables for the formu^s. 

These ambiguities were not effectively resolved by Federal administra- 

■ \ * <• 

tors, who tended! to be preoccupied with Stated compl iance w^th > the^ 

minutiae of the requirements and who lacked the technical expertness to 

devise clarifying interpretations. 

V . 
Because the factors' are not mutually reinforcing, and in a few 

instances ma*y counterbalance one another, ,and because States have the 

'discretion to ^add factors in 'the formulas and. assign weights to all 

factors, the Stages can produce* almo'st .any distribution *of Federal 

funds they wish without being out of ..compl i'ance. *. 
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A study of the legal framework and its implementation . in four 
States conducted for Uje NIE ma^e' c1eai^,the problems arising from\the 
directions given on how applications^ requesting specific amounts of 
funding for, spec'f ic projects are to b.Q'6ombined with a formula which 
distributes funds according to a rect^t's financial - ability. 



^t r rtrar^ttte~ r ~sT^ recognized the 

differences "between a project approach and an entitlement approach to 
distributing funds/ (An entitlement approach uses formulas to deter- 
mine how much each recipient w^ll receive, with poor districts receiv- 
ing" more' than weal th> -one's." Under a project approach, an applicant 
requests funding fot a particular project or set of activities.) The r t 
funding factors in \he Act are used to rank the applicants, but not to 
determine how much^ach.is to receive. The two approaches yield- 
different distributions and ^further 'different objectives. The 
entitlement approach^ is appropriate^ when- the objective is' to target 
funds so as to compensate for, lack of resources in districts. It 
serves an equalisation function. Th* pttojM* approach %is appropriate 
when the objective, is to achieve partic\i3ftr programmatic objectives, 
such as installing nephrograms. The Act depends upon, a single 
distribution procedure* to 7 advance both kinds of objectives, when 

^ Wferent processes may jk necessary. 

Problems first surfaced with^eciding on how application approval 
factors were to be combined with funds distribution factors. None ot 
the four States in the legal -framework study adopted separate 
procedures appro priate^to each set of factors. 'Each State, either with 
the approval or at th* insistence of Federal officials, combined all 
four in a single funOTig formula, even though they'found 'it difficult 
to convert application apDrov.al factors— one of which. is difficult to * 
quantify and the other not recipient-specif ic--to variables in' a 
formula. Combining the two'ltfnds o^factors in the same formula could 
tend to distort the targeting -intended by Congress. • 



Additional- ambiguity in the statute Is found in the definitions of 

% and measures for key-terms. The statute does no.t define "economically 

depressed areas, » "new programs," or "give priority," all of which 

. ..represent notW that th efoatfes Ar* required* to use in distributing 

Federal funds/' JKe term /'economically depressed areas" ma* be defined 

in different ways, afid- Federal' administrators have not .prescribed' a 

Single -definition: fcp he used.' ~Some -States have adopted'the Department 

of Commerce definition; but as It -results in classifying most areas of 

* % United 'States as economical ly depressed, St.'.is a£!ftbi«us value in 

distinguish^ among depressed areas. The, term "new programs" is a 

steve rathe/ Than a container^ It covers programs* absolutely new to 

the ♦ red i;p lint's* service area/ programs new to a scihool in the 

* ** - » » > 

recipient's areas" an old program with a new curriculum; and existing 

programs expanded with* new facilities,, equipment, and supplies,' 
according to^ a ^Jnit'ion provided 'by 'Federal administrators. In the 
aj)se\nce gf<a formal daf mixtion, of^e term "give priority," States have 
^t^^prl^tTT^'t^liniques which range' from making "all appli- 
cants meet, these different criteria to assigning the priority consider-, 
atiohs- a rile only.-on paper. 

Even r a c^lear definition , may. be nullified by the njeasure selected 
for a given /actor. For example, one of the funds' distribution 
factors, relative financial abtHty, is defined in the legislative 
hjistory'and regulations to be assessed property value* per capita. Such 
measures of weal th"*aYe generally available on # a county rather than a 
school district .levek* 'if strict compliance with the statute_.is_ 
required and the county level data are used, financial differences 
between neighboring districts wil.l. be masked. However, a slightly . 
^different measure-, property wealth per student, Is generally available 
on a school district level. Federal .interpretations have fluctuated 
between /firing 'comoJLtance with tlje legislative requirement and 
'permitting -States to use the per pupil* measure. 
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Neither the statute nor^ Federal interpretation *has resolved how 
much weight each statutory factor is to rece IveTj. The effect that each 
statutory factor has on the.final distribution depends, of course, upon 
the weight assigned to it in the formula devised %y a State. ' j)ne 
State, which included all four, factors in the formula, assigned such 
'negligible weights To the two application approval factors as to 
eliminate (their effects. The addition of other factors, as has been 
said, may. serve- to cancel r ^e .effects of a statutory. factor. In one 
industrial State, adding the reasonable factor'* "manpower needs-- 
eVtimated number of job opportunities," tended to'negate the effects of 
the "unsnploynent rates^f actor . 

\ * 
" The statute and Federal guidelines offer no instruction, on how 
* data' are* to fce converted into variables used in formulas. This is 
important because States can reduce * the equalization and targeting 
effects by converting raw numbers which demonstrate substantial dispar- 
ities into variables 'which minimize th£ differences. ' r Tn~c*alcu1 <xi lng~ 
the points given to relative 'financial abi'lity in the formula, some 
States use a method which assYgns the'same point value to a large group 
/ of recipients with widely different indicators of relative financial 
ability. This results in reducing the difference between'the amount of 
funds goin§ to ^Rricts with widely different«needs. 

It was early observed that there "are no statutory standards for 
judging whether the intended equalization and targeting effects are 
achieved. Such standards have not been supplied by Federal administra- 
tors, who apparently, did not have the technical knowledge ;to develop 
them when 'th-e legislation was ffrst being imolemented .. Moreover, in 
reviewing a State's proposed distribution formula and measures, they 
were attentive to tfee .letter of the .requirements 'rathe/ than to the 
.♦♦question <^f whether, the ^anticipated equalization and targeting objec- 
tives were likely to" be achieve}!; True, they have* required the States 
to show by examples the effect of , the distribution on rich Ind podr 
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districts, but this permitted State's to select districts which exhib.it 
the sought-for effects. Federal administrators also focused on wh ether 
a State's "economically deprived area" measure included both a 
•composite and an unemployment measure,^ and even required several States 
to change their formulas to accommodate the statutory language. fet 9 
in the case^ of one* State they failed to detect the fact that State 
vocational education funds were being distributed^ in su^tr a njanner as* 
to counter the equal lzmg and targeting, effects of the funds 
distribution factors. 1° -t 

i 

Monsupplantfng and Maintenance . A critical aspect of the target- 
ing of Federal funds is ensuring that they are used to supplement State 
and local funds; otherwise State tfunds can be distributed s6 as to 
offset the effects of, Federal targeting. In applying for a »grant- 
in-ai(f, a State must provide assurances that VEA* funds 

1 4 

wilj be so us/d as to supplement, arid to" the extent practicable, 
increase the Anount.of State a/id local funds that would in the * 
4 absence of $uch Feeteral* funds £e jiiade available for the uses 
• specified in the Act, and in no case suppl ant* such -State or local 
, funds . . .' CSec\ 106(a)(6)).' 

V t * j ' 

• «• ' 
The reo^ulati^ns^quote- but do not^Tur'ther elucidate the statute, and 

Federal officials,' in response to' requests for clarification,, have 

stated that this provision^ is:tdesigned to assure that-the "-aggregate' of 

State and' local funds available for the purposes of the VEA cannot be 

reduced because of the receipt of Federal funds,, K 



f The* prohibition against supplanting applies at, both the State and 
Vocal levels: neither States 'nor local district^ may reduce their' 
funds because of Federal 'monies. Supplanting at the\ State level 'would 
oc£ur % for, example, if, a^ta'te were* to take Vocational Education Act 
funds irftfl account and reduce' an Eligible recipient's amount of Statej 
fynds 'ac cor (jing tp the amount of federal fur\p*s received, thus*erasing 
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* the effect of Federal funds.' It is possible to test -for and* detect^ 
State-level supplanting, and Federal officials have" done so. In one ^ 
~ "~ instance, a^ bin introduced ~Tri a State fegislature-that--*ouM-4iave, — 
reduced the State contribution to a community collage by the amount of 
. * ' Federal funds it received was held^ to be in violation of the "no 
supplant" ^principle. ( " \^ 

i *. ■* 

At the local level,' supplanting is virtually impossible* to detect. 
It is fextremely difficult to° learn what would happen in the absence of 
Federal funds in situations in^ whfch prggrams are s continuously 
undergoing change,' noff-Federal funds provide the ' major, share of 
resources, and Federal funds are bein^ used for. the same purposes as / 
'state and local funds. 10 Moreover , , the "emphas^ on using Federal 
funds'for new' pr^rants, raises the additional -problem of determining 
whether a previously nonexistent program would have been funded without^ 
Federal ai^ . "... % r 

Funds for Programs and Services for Special Needs Populations 

■r- 

8oth the House and Senate Committees reacted .strong ]jy during 
reauthorization deliberations to evidence showing that studentiT with 
special needs were no£ being served as intended, -and, that State and 
9 ' local expenditures for this* purpose were low and in sdme p States 
actually declining. 11 It fwas clear that programs for disadvantaged 
\ and handicapped students were primarily federal ly funded programs, and 

ft the House Committee was persuaded that additional Federal funds would, 
t>e needed to increase -the numbers of handicapped and disadvantaged 
enrolled in vocational -education programs. S ^ 

^ The mechanisms relied upon in the 1976 amendments to achieve this 

objective have been treated in Chapters I, III and Vllt: a to-percent»- , 
set aside of Federal funds for'dlsadvantaged persons (increased from 
15 percent), also covering limited English-proficient students, ' and a 
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10-percent* self aside* for' handicapped students, both to be matched 
dollar-for'idol lar with State and local funds.. The regulations added 
tlje* requirement that Federal and matching funds be applied to excess 
costs*only, 

« 

The ,VtA's provisions for meeting the needs of specif iecT groups 
have beeq discussed in detail mthe preceding chapter together with 
the ^associated implications of. other pertirfent Federal legislation. 
That Chapter points out -that the interpretation s of the excess cost 
requirement which allows the full costs of separate programs to be 
considered excess * costs may not promote the mamstreammg of 
handicapped and disadvantaged students as the law intends. It also 
reports that a majority of the LEAs surveyed whictf had handicapped and 
disadvantaged students enrol led, in vocationa^education programs are 
either unable to keep track of excess costs or do not find it worth 

* their while to do so. It notes that less than one-half of those 
districts reported^ using Federal funds to provide the extra services 
for these students. The evidence suggests that these findings may -be 
attributed only in smal \ part to failures to comply strictly with 
Federal requirements. Thus, it is clear that the Federal objectives jof 
providing ^ programs and services for special needs students and of 

AiaijQgtreamlng them to the fullest possible extent are imperfectly 
advanced by the^ excess cost requirement. 

s m More? important reasons for the limited realization of these equity 
objectives were the set-aside requirements themselves. They embody 
thre.e distinct elements: they reserve a v portion of .Federal rfibney for a 
specific purpose; they restrict the use of the rnomgf* to meet* excess 
costs only; and they further 1 imit* £he ^gse of Federal funds to cover 
onl/ half of the excess costs. The conclusion reached in Chapter VIII 
is worth repeating here because it is adjudgment on a key mechanism, of 
the VEA: namely, that reserving funds for special populations through 
set asides is probably an effective way of carrying x>ut the .Federal 
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objective of providing equal opportunity. State directors of vocation- 
al education have expressed . the view that States 'would not be spending 
funds at the current level for the disadvantaged and handicapped were 
it not ^or the set-aside provisions. The idea of earmarking fcunds does 
not m itself create problems, as t&e experience with the earmarked 
Subpart 4 funds for Special Programs for the Disadvantaged indicates. 

The problems arise from the requirements that Federal funds be 
used solely for excess costs and that .they be matched. As has been 
pointed out, djstricts- are not accustomed to doing the detailed 
accounting required to document excess costs in accordance with 
standards developed by the Federal administrators, and the amount of 
Federal funds received by most LEAs* is viewed as too small to justify, 
establishing those accounting procedures. T1*js, they ^run a risk of 
, audit exceptions if they recede funds. Some States <md LEAs "would 
rather not run the risk and\do not- prov ide. the programs 'and services 
with Federal funds. The second problem lies Jn the necessity for a 
State or LEA to find matching funds, the Act makes clear that either 
% the State or the local agency ma£ supply the match. In point of fact, 
oiany States>pass the responsibility for, supplying the match to the. 
.LEAs, in which case the poorest, LEAs are-often least able to afford the 
set asides. The Technical AmendmentsW 1979 (P.L. 96-46) sought to # 
reduce the severity of this problem bAcreas^ig the, Federal share of 
the° excess costs. Regulations impleHhting this legislative change 
h-ad n$t been issued up to September 1981, and States and localities, 
have /lot yet taken advantage of the 'relief it offers. The matching 
dollars, then*, still must come from new money or rearrangement of 
existing State and local funds, "The Startes and localities have been 
unable or unwilling to rearrange 'funtis.tb take dollars from existing 
programs and use them to match Federal funds earmarked for special 
*needs populates. ^ s * 
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Resourcesfcfor Change apd Improvement 




As has »been seen, the Declaration of Purpose of tlte VEA of 1963, 
as amended, declares that Federal grants are designed to assist the 
States in extending, improving, and develop-iffg new vocational education 
programs. The legislation not only enccTurages the pursuit of these 
ends, but also prescribes mechanisms for' achieving them. Thus, it 
requires that priority be given to applicants proposing new programs. 
It also provides that 20 percent of the joint allotment for Subparts 2 
and 3 is to be used for authorized activities under Subpart 3, Program 
'Improvement and Supportive Services. It is. Important to bear in mind 
the distinction frequently made in preceding chapters between what the 
States may do with the Federal funds allotted to them and fthat they are t 
directed to do . the authorized uses of FederaJ funds are indications 
of Federal preferences^. * The uses that are ypandated clearly* serve 
^ priority purposes. ^Spart from the set>aside provisions, Subpart 2, <as 
has beep seen in^Chapter I, sets forth 15 activities for which Federal 
funds majr be used. Subpart 3 lists six authorized /uses of fundsj with 
expenditures required on only one, guidance and Nowise 1 ing. , 



The States, have used the discretion they enjoy to sgend almost *91 
percent of their basic grants fort either the general support of voca- 
tional programs or for State and local administration^ Uses authorized 
primarily to induce change, such as sex eqoity activities, energy pro- 
grams, and placement services, together accounted, for only 1.3 percent, 
of all expenditures of Federal funds. However, national figures mask 
an important fact; namely^ that onVy a few States are responsible for 
xnost such expend i tunes, as Chapter III makes clear. The same finding 
holds t for Subpart 3 activities: the States vary greatly in their*,_ 
expend ftures on them, and only a small* number are*resptfnsibl8 for most? 
Such expenditures. K ^ 

- This pattern does not mean that States are not complying with the 
Tegal requirements. They are spend ing, the required .amounts on, the 
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mandated uses, and they exercise the legally granted discretion they 
have to use Federal funds,, for program and administrative purposes, 
Moreover, some of the money reported as being spent on "vocational 
education programs" may support'change and improvement* in the programs, 
but this cannot be learned from the way States keeg. accounts. Thus, 
States are in compliance with the Act even though they use Federal 
funds to serve the)r purposes and ggals, which may or may not be 
congruent with those of Federal policy, 4/ 

In any case, it js clear that Federal money may readily and in 
compliance with the Act serve State purposes and goals. Federal 
purposes which are not shared by States and localities are not likely 
to attract State and local dollars. Under conditions of financial 
austerity, when program maintenance becomes a primary concern, States 
are far less likely to use Federal funds for special needs students or 
to mount new -programs, for example--in shoft, for object-ives central to 
Federal policy. Historically, Federal objectives in education have 
centered on ends that were not at the forefront of concern in most 
States as, for example, in the recent case of overcoming sex bi£s and 
sex stereotyping and earlier with research and curriculum development. 
It is not surprising that ^bnder permissive legislation States do # not 
automatically use Federal funds to realize Federal objectives whTch 
they may. not share. ' 

There is no -reason to assume that Federal and. State and^locaT 
objectives are necessarily at odds with respect to encouraging change 
and improvement in vocational education. But It Is worth remembering 
that since 1963, Federal poTicy has sought to redirect and reform the 
vocational education enterprises and that* it has borre so in part by 
establishing objectives which were either not highly valued or even « 
Ignored by the States. The agenda of policy concerns % represented by 
Federal legislation 1 tends over time to become institutionalized in 
State behavior. Central lathis development is the 'way in which 

y 
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Federal legislation is implemented and administered. In the instance 
-of the 1976 amendments, the administration and oversight of the new 
legislation has hag* far-reaching implications for compliance by the 
States and localities. 

Federal Administration and Oversight t * 

The ^Congress, was aware of the complexity of the new legislation 
and therefore delayed the date of its implementation for 1 year, so 
that Federal officials would have time to issue regul at ions >«wd States 
would have time to prepare for tfetfting the new requirements* The^ 
intention was to protect the States from Javing to* make hasty dec\s ions 
in pitting the required changes in ptlace.12 • this ideal scerYano 
was not followed. The regulations were issued late, and the Stajp* haff 
to act without knowing fully what would be required of them. 

• • '/ ■ ' 

^ The Education Amendments of 1976 were enacted on October* 12, 1976. 
The major provisions of the Act were to Take^Xfect on tfctober U 1977. 
the ffrst State plans were due on July 1, 1977*these were to be the 
5-year plan cover \ng f i scaJ years J1978-82 and ,the annual plan for the^ 
first year, fiscal year 1978. However, the final rules and regulations 
were nc/t issued in final 'form until October 3, 1977, 3 days* after the 
provisions of the. Act jwere to take effect and three months after the 

^submission date»for the State plans. Consequently, the first .State 
plans -were written primarily on the basis of the legislation and, to a 
lesser extent, on the basis of the proposed regulations issued in April 
1977. Since critical aspects of the statute were ambiguous, the States 
could mitialSy only make informed guesses about what would be required 
of them. Tq reduce the persisting confusion and frustration, Federal 
administrators issued policy memoranda to provide clarification and 
guidance where' needed . Fifteen policy memoranda were issued during 

^fiscal year 1979 and another five in fiscal ^year 1980. When it was % 
concluded that too many requirements were being promulgated through 
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such documents, Federal administrators decided th^t guidance -^as to/be 
giv^n when absolutely necessary only through formal regulations. 

T*ie mode of federal implementation contributed to unsatisfactory 
implementation at £he State level, particularly with respect to the" 
distribution oft, Federal funds.. The statute, it has been emphasized, 
required interpretation, but the guidance provided by Federal 
administrators sometimes made matters worse, and was not always 
consistent. The regulations of October 3, 1977, "did little more than 
repea*t the statutory provisions on distributing v funds. In response to 
"State inquiries and complaints, a discussion document was circulated in 
the spring of 1979, This was followed by successive drafts of a manual 
on the distribution of funds*, ey September 1981,' after undergoing four 
re.visions > m the course of ,which policy positions were altered, the 
manual had not ^et been issued jn final form. I The probl^fts thus 
created 'for re&iewin$ State plans* and jnonitoring compliance were 
nume/pus and irritating. There were instances af distribution" formulas 
being approved in a* early review only to be disapproved in a later one 
and of, the same practice being approved by one Federal ^official only to 
be ques£iooejl by another. . , 

The experience of one Stfte illustrates the frustration caused by 
k}fy uncfirtamities 'and remterpr etations. Initially, this State 
modfit to use a distribution formula for the .1977-78 school year 
1 W*n,tical with one approved for. another State. It was, however, 
Jts/approved by tfhe Department '(then* He'alth, Education, and Welfare), 
^and i second formula was^proposed and accepted." This formula lacked, a 
^/new program" factor,, but it continued *to b/* approved in 3 successive 
years. Then the State was informejd that we formula for fiscal year 
1981, must include a "new program" factor. The State preferVed-to use a 
funding pool for new programs, a'devi&e which was generally permitted, 
but not Vi this instance. .A fiscal year W80 Monitoring Evaluation 
Review for Compl iance/Qual ity ,<M|RC/Q) Indicated' that the State's 
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formula would* be in compliance if a "new program" factor were included. 
The State complied, and with Federal technical assistance designed a 
"ney prbgram" \ariable with negligible weighting for- the 'formula 
•After 1 year, Federal administrators requested that the State eliminate 
the factor in the formula for fiscal year 1982. 

The experience of this Statje also serves to ll fustrate " the 

problems arising from the* ambiguity of Key terms and from questions of 

measurement. In ttfis case," the' term is "relative financial .ability," 

for which the State used a local property measure in its v formula for 

fiscal year 1978. The next year, the State; having adopted a school 

& ( 
finance reform law, requested permission to use a more accurate measure 

of "relative financial ab-Hity," % Federal Officials, apparently not 

understanding the merits of the change proposed, denied the request. 

Later, howevef, there was a change of mind and 'the Stats was permitted 

to use its preferred measure in the formula for fiscal year 1981. 

Since then Federal administrators have reconsidered the quest iqn and 

have suggested^ that, it would be better if the State readooted its 

original,, property measure for "relative financial Jbtlity." 

Interpretation of the statute, combihed with technical assistance, 
* is one dimension of Federal kdnjinistration. A second and related 
dimension js-^the Federal Government's abil«fty to oversee and monitor 
the States with respect t*o Wse decisions and actions that are both 
required and 1 / encouraged ars x^result of their receipt "of Federal 
.grants*. • > 

federal officials;, sensitive to the sharp criticisms of admin/f's- 
trative failures made during the reauthorlzat jon hearings, drew up 
detailed checklists of all requirements of the 1976 legislation to be 
used^in reviewing State pla^is. In addition, they prepared detailed 
guides for monitoring State compliance through the process, already 
mentioned, knowjn v as Monitoring Evaluation Review for Compliance/ 
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Quality. Tfie MERCA} process is a consequence of the charge given 
originally to BOAE, and subsequently carried out by OVAE, to "conduct a 
review analyzing .the 'strengths and weaknesses of the programs assisted 
with" VEA funds (Sec. 112(a)(2)). 13 

The .check! ists are exhaustive and the MERC/Q site visits to the 
States result.in voluminous documents. The hours spent by Federal 
administrators on monitoring are considerable, and Federal administra- 
tors have not been, reluctant to find a State plan out of compliance. 
Yet the, available evidence, derived from State case studies and 
examinations of Federal .documents and agency files, pOTnts to the 
conCTusion that the -respons ible Federal agencies have been concerned 
chiefly with securing technical compliance with particular requirements^ 
ratfier than with, the overall results *}f State decision^' and actions in 
relation to the broad 'intent*-the spirit—of Federal policy. As one 
State Director said: •'OVAE was so concerned with the minutiae that it 
missed the big picture. We changed certain provisions in order ^'to come 
^fto technical compliance" ' wUhout changing thje effect." 14 ThisTis 

* reminiscent of the observation made in the 1976 , Hojuse Report that 
federal administrators were "demanding a great deal of paperwork and 

^detailed data frpm the States and local school districts but then* there 
is no follow-up to determine whether States are complying with v the law 
,and no efforts are being made to' assist the States in operating their 

is > ' * ' • 

programs better," 10 . . 

♦ * % 

Incentives and Enforcement Mechanisms , -» ■ 

» 

Legislation such as the VEA depends upon incentives and 
enforcement mechanisms to bring^about preferred behaviors on the part 
v of States and localities. An " inceptive" sis something of value offered 
to induce desired behavior. In "this sense, the Vocational Education 
Act as a whole constitutes an incentive, in that it offers funds to 
States in excl^ige for commitments to engage in certain actions. 

■ 

< - ' •» • 
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mechanisms are the oversight and monitoring procedures, 
qrmal audits, and the sanctions, or penalties, associated 
t by the recipients of Federal funds to carKy out «their 
obligations under all applicable laws. ' 

i * « 

1 Incentives . Implicit in- the notion of the Federal grant* as. an 
incentive is ^freedom of choice ^' States, LEAs, and other eligible 
recipients are not compelled to engage in the desired behaviors speci- 
fied in the law and regulations unless they accept the Federal funds. 
At the State level the incentive has worked in the sense that ao State 
has yet refused funds and all States, consequently,^ have met the 
requirements set for^h in the legislation.' This is not universally the 
case ^t th*e local level. For ?everSl reasons some LEAs do not apply 
for Federal funds' and *ome return funds to avoid Federal requirements. 
A survey of secondary and postsecondary LEAs showed that 20 percent of 
•the respondents did not receive Federal funds. ^ TJ? these the vast 
majority cited k the. burden of regulations in light of the small, size of 
the grant as the m^irf reason for not applying. 1? The incentives 
clearly operate dif ferently*at the State and local levels. How much of 
an incentive Federal funds are at the local level depends upon how the 
States distribute, the funds. For example, some States distribute all 
their Federal funds according to» an approved formula to the LEAs, 
Thus, each LEA receives a lunp sun which it subdivides Into portions 
for Consuner & Homenaking, Special Programs^ for the Disadvantaged, 
Basic Grant, and set asides from the^sic 6rant. In these States, the 
grant to which a LEA is entitled,^ it chooses to apply, may- be 
relatively substantial tjecause a LEA must apply for funds 'under alU 
subparts. These States report that most LEAs do apfely for the funds 
because the total grant is too large to forego. . ^ 

0 

In other States,* the Federal funds dre divided into their 
tfomponeht parts at the State level, and LEAs apply for one or more^ 
particular 4 part. States may divide the Basic Grant further jnto 
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rt fun*d1ng pools"! for new programs, cooperative education and work-stu^y, 
area vocational technical Institutes, and the like , and LEAs afrply for 
one or' more of the parts. The existence'of such individual pools acts 
as an Incentive to 1 ocals to secure funds to focus on a panticul ar 
program, activity, or target group. However, LEAs are also" free not to 
apply for funds and thus to ignore some objectives of Federal policy, 
such as providing extr*a services to the handicapped and disadvantaged. 

v - 

V ^Where ,the standard dollar r for-dollar match is reduced selectively 
for some programs, as In the case of Consumer and Homemakmg Education 
programs in economically Repressed areas, LEAs are offered greater 
incentives to fulfill Federal objectives. The full Federal funding of. 
Subpart 4, Special Programs for the Oi sadvantaged l%> i s another case of a 
special incentive. 

So-called incentives may turn out to operate as disincentives, as 
1s the case of the excess cost requirements. This occurs, it has been 
argued, with cooperative Nmd' work-s.tudy programs authorize^ under 
Subpart 2. Local recipients may be discouraged from undertaki ng ' them 
because the programs have their own criteria ftfr funds distribution. 
This leads to a'sltuation in which there are priorities within priori- 
ties. Whether the overall -priorities for di stributing_ funds are in 
addition to or In place of the specialized priorities for these 
programs creates problems that may discourage localities fromi using 
Federal funds for the programs. 

* Oversight and Enforcement . States and local recipients of Federal 
.funds agree to 'abide by the requirements of the lawi and regulations. 
Some apply to the States, ar\d it- is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government t6 ensure that the States abide by them. Both the Federal 
and State Governments have legal responsibilities ior ensuring that the 
\local recipients meet their legal .requirements. 
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to the Federal level, the prlmarjr m§ans for ensuring Sta^i level 
% compliance are (I) the review of the General Application and the 5-year 
and annual State plX (2) monitoring of States in combination 'with 
technical assistance; and (3) fiscaj a.udU, These m$an$ aroused ''at 
three stages in the grant cycle: before the award pf the grant- th-ald, • 
during implementation of the State plan.^nd after the termination of 
the funding period. In the first review, the legislation requires .that 
the Secretary of Education (formerly the Commissioner of Education) 
-'shalTwithin four months of the -receipt Of a State' s Annual program 
plan and accountability report transmit to the State board .an 'analysis 
of §uch plan and report, including suggestions for improvements in the 
State's programs . . .» (Sec, 112(a)(1)). During the Implementation 
the statute then provides for Federal assessment of "theMi^ngths and 
weaknesses of the programs, ass isted with funds .avail able under the^V 
in at least 10 States, every fiscal year during the Implementation" 
stage. After the close of the funding period, fiscal audits must be 
conducted of programs in the same State,-' * . t 

State oversight of local' behavior is an Important dimension of 
compliance for it is the LEAs and otfier eligible recipients which are 
responsible for providing vocational education progpams and services. 
They make decisions wtiich either implement or fail tp implement Federal ^ 
priorities'. The States oversee and monitor local activities through 
reviews of local applications and evaluations and reviews^ of local 
projects. !8 The requirements for review of loc^l #pp1 Ications,' ^et 
forth in Jhe statute, call for State assurances that funds will be 
distributed to eligible recipients on the basis of annual applications 
w^lch— , " ' * - 

(A) have been developed in consultation (1) with the repre- 
sentatives of the educational and training resources available in 
' the area to be served by the applicant and' v (ii) with the local 
advisdry council required to be established by the Act to assist 
such recipients, „ • * , 

v * 
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(B)(i) describe the'vocational education needs of potential 
students In the area or community served by the applicant and 
•Indicate how. and to .what extent, the program proposed in the ap- 
plication will meet such needs, ancT(ii) describe how the findings*' 
of any evaluations of programs operated by such' applicant during 
previous years, Including those required by this Act, have been 
used to develop Vm program proposed m the application, 

(0 describe *how the activities proposed in the application 
relate, .to manpower programs conducted in the 'area by a prime spon- 
sor established under the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
*Act of* 1973, if any, to assure a coordinated approach to meeting • 
the vocational education and. training needs of the area, or , t 
community^ and f > / • 

(D) describe the relationship between vocational education 
programs proposed to be conducted with funds under Ons Act and 
other programs in the area or community which are supported by • ^ 
State and loca> funds . . . (Sec. 106(a)(4), • 



These detailed requirements would, if met, provide Ja basis for 
informed review*' at the State level, for 'they ask for. comprehens ive 
plans identifying .objectives which* would determine expenditure 
patterns. In most cases, however, the* local applications do nol 
contain the information sought. The nature and extent of information 
'requested and supplied varies from St'ate to State. "In many States it 
is impossible to determine how a local recipient plans* to use the 
Federal funds or how it Vn 1 I'd is tribute- funds 2mo>ig schools and target 
funds on specific stude'nts. A review of focal applications in 14 
States revealed that: 



I. Only one State required the applicant to describe how the 

representatives of etfueation and training agencies in the tarea 

served had been inyoVved. [Four did not require any assurance' to 
this effect from LEAsJ K 

£. Thirteen State's required an assurance that advisory coun- 
cil members had been involved in prepar mg^tVje local application. 
However, only a few States required that the appjication describe 
how the local advisory counc{£>on vocational education had been 
involved, t ' • " » 
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3. Eleven States Required the applicant to give assurance \ m \ 
that the results of evaluations had been used to develop the> pro**" 
posed programs, but only four States required the applicant to \ 
describe how this was done. . ' 

4. Only one and four States, respect tottv, requlred^the 
applicant to; describe, first, how tht propose<§"programs related t<f 
area CETA programs; anct, second, the relationship between federal-, 
ly arid State- or locally sponsored programs. % 

5. ' Only six States required the local applicant to describe 
the needs of students to be served., Moist States, however, col- . 
lected data on stifdent enrollments and courses offered. 

6. While most States required that programs supported with 
VEA funds be related to realistic employment opportunities," only 
one State required the applicant to descrltfe the local economic 
and emplo>ment situation. Many States, lowever, required the LEA 
to collect and analyze thesertata through qvarlety of methods 
including employer surveys and labor markatlprojectlons available 
from the United States Employment Service and local employer- 
contacts.^ 



It is reasonable to conclude that ff the -States assigned a gr#a£er 
value to local cqmpn' jance, they could te more demanding and rigorous in 
their review df local applications, Instead of relying as heavily as 
f they have upon technical assistance and other noncoercive means to 
persuade eligible recipients to move In the desired direction. If this 
were done, however, It Is possible that appl Icants which lack adequate, 
educational resources would suffer most, because they might ,not have 
the technical staff capabilities to prepare satisfactory applications. 

Sanctions > ' 11 

Sanctions may be invoked at each stage of the granting cycle— 
tipfore the award, during Implementation, and after fund1ng--for failure 
o meet conditions of the statute and the regulations. The applicable 
sanctions are set out* in the Vocational Education Act and In the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Afct (GEPA). They take the following forms: ^ 
^1) disapproving State plans and re v ports; (2) withholding funds ano^ 

/ ' ' • - . 
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suspending* parent of Federal funds for failure to use thenfVoperlyf 
(3) cease-and-desist orders; and (4) repayment of misspent funds. 

* 

'if a State refuses to assure minimum conditions in its Plan sub- 
mitted before the award, the Secretary may disapprove it and not dis- 
tribute funds to that State. Before this step was taken, the State 
would be given an opportunity to attend the Plan, and such a give and 
'take between the Federal Government and the State routinely takes place 
during the Plan review. Disapproval^ as opposed to non-approval, 
occgrs Only if a State refuses to amend the Plan. Some states have had 
their plans held up *o* several months, but approval was ultimately 
granted. Because students, the presumed beneficiaries of Federal 
assistance, would be injured as a result and because the action would 
Irfvlte ooTUical costs, the sanction of denying funds is a. difficult 
one to apply. x 

If, after the Plan is approved, its monitoring shows that States 
are not act'ing in accordance- with their commitments, Federal officials 
may withhold funds irt whole or in part, or issue a cease-and-desist 
order. Authority for withholding funds in part and for issuing a 
£ease-and-desist order are found in GEPA." the Vo<5-ationa1 Education Act 
kontains authority onfy for withholding funds in full.- 

The Federal Government has the authority to Conduct fiscal au9lts 
in order to recoup misspent funds under the Vocational Education Act, 
Sec. U2('a)(2) and GEPA, Sec. 452, respectively. Section 456 of GEPA 
also allows the Federal Government to repay 75 percent of recouped 
f undi *to the States, to be used In accordance with the provisions of 
the' Act the' following year. The VEA and GEPA together give Federal 
officials a set of sanctions that they can Invoke, If they chooseAo 
aake the "punishment fit the crime. 11 An additional mechanism could be 
fasnloned by having provisions similar to those authorized in Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act when it was amended In 
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19/8. »They would authorize the Secretary to publish notice of an 
intention to withhold funds -and enter into "compliance agreement" with 
a State instead of withholding. Under such an agreement, a^State would 
admit it was not in compliance and set forth the steps it would take to . 
bring it into »compl ianc"e within a prescribed time period." If the com- 
- pliance problems involve misuse of funds, the Federal administrators 
may withhold only the amount misspent under the GEPA. If the compli- 
ance problem lies in an improperly const ituted*£tate Advisory Council, 
or failure to appoint a sex equity coordinator, the Education 'Appeals 
foard, in response to -a request by OVAE, may issue a cease-and-des ist 
order, qp to September 1981 no State has been denied a grant-in-aid, 
•although the threat to withhold funds has been made, and no cease-and- 
desist order has been secured from the Education Appeals Boards There 
are, in short, powerful sanctions which have not .been jppl ied. • 

By'contrast, power ful sanctions with respect to eligible recipi- 
ents are not" available to* the States. The Vocational Education Act 

offers one sanction to States--namely, disapproval of an application. 

t * • 

fn addition, GEPA regulations authorize States to w'ithhold or suspend 

parents to a LEA in whole or in part (GEPA, - Sec. 434(b)(1)), Howev^, 

States are -reluctant* to use this sanction because of its disruptive 

effect upon local recipients.) furthermore, GEP/L requires States to . 

monitor and gives them -authority - to aud.it, but does .not provide 

explicit guidance for either function. ffer does it prescribe the 

procedures to be used to secure repayment of misspent funds. It is 

even asserted that States may not be aware of the statutory author i^* 

they have in GEPA.\^. 

• •'" * - . . ' 

A Perspective on Compliance 

This chapter has assessed the means- provided in the Vocational 
♦Education Act of 1963, as amended, to realize the ends of 'Federal 

policy. It has Reported on the manner, and the degree to which they ' 

* . 1 s - • 

\ ■ \ 
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have^and have not worked out^ in the relatively short period of time 
they have been in operation. * The findings of the inquiries conducted 
by the National Institute of Education p<5int to the conclusion that the ^ 
agenda of Federal purposes, going back in large part to long before the 
adoption of the 1976 legislation, has led to sought-for changes in the 
behavior of the recipients of Federal funds and in the characteristics 
of the^yocational education enterprise. ^However , the changes occurring 
in both were neither as uniform .nor as thorough as had been hoped for. 

* The findings permit no verdict of either s'uccess or failure to be 
. pronounced on the means adopted to achieve , the ambitious goals of 
Federal policy as a whole. ^ Some have worked more successfully than 
others, none has worked as effectively as had been expected, none has 
been a complete failure, and a f*w have had unexpectedand* unintended 
results. The reading on tne 1976 amendments, 5 years after their 
adoption, mus^ be, in short, a mixed one' and a cautious one. 

The findings bf the'NIE studies also establish a e perspective for 
considering the issues and problemsjof compl iance * with' the Federal 

' legislation. It is one which should discourage a predisposition to 
search for villains, so to speak-for willful violators of legal 

• provisions,* or for reluctant or complacent Federal enforcers of the 
applicable laws, or for State officials indifferent to national goals. 

! This chapter indicates that % realistic perspective recognizes 
that the issues and problems of compliance and enforcement are sever" al , 
interconnected, and complex. They arise from the Federal legal frame- 
•workjtself, from Us implementation and interpretation, * from the, 
grant'- fittd mechan ism.for effecting the Federal policy role, fronr the 
policies of the States ami local ities .responsible for governing and 
operating the^ Nation' s pub 1 ic "vocational education enterprise, from the 
scale' and diversity of that decentralized enterprise, and from the 
other educational and civil rights legislation that intersects with the 
Vocational Education Act. \ 
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1. Jean S. Frohlicher, "The Education Amendments^ 1976: .Their 
Evaluation in the Senate; Their Directions for the Future," 
mimeographed paper prepared for NIE Vocational Education Study, 
August 1981, p. 18. c , " /. 

■ - \ * 

2. Quoted in Vernon L. Beuke, et al . , Implementation Of the Education 
Amendments: A Study of State and Local Compl iance and Evaluation" 
Practices, (Cambridge, Masachus.etts: Abfc Associates, Inc., 
December 1980), p. 16, See also The Vocational Education Study: » 
Tfre Interim Report (Washington, D.C. : Government printing Office, 

^1980), Chapter U. x 5 

3. ti.S. Cofigress, .House, Committee on. Education and Labor, The Voca - 
tional Education and National Institute of Education Amendments of 
1976: Report to Accompany H.Ry, 12835 , House Report No. 94-1701 
94th Cong., 2nd Sess., September 1% 1976, p; 29. 

4. U.S. Congress / Senate, Committee on Labor and Pubfic Welfare, 
Education Amendments of 1976: Report to Accompany S. 2657 , Senate 
Report No. 94-882^ 94th Cong.", 2nd SeSS., May 14, I9/b, p. 66. 

5. Frohlicher, op. c it-. , p.* 5. 
. 6. House Report, p. 33. 

7. Senate Report, p*. 70. * / 

8. U.S. Congress, Committee of Conference', Sduc at ion Amendment s : 
Report to Accompany S. 2567 , House Report Nq. 94-1701, 94th Cong., 

. 2nd Sess., 1976, p. 219. 

9. See Chapter III. 

10. The preceding section draws upon The Interim Report , Chapters III 
and IV, and David Long and Robert Silverstein, An Analysis of the 
Fiscal and Equity Provisions of the Vocational Education Act 
(Washington, D.C. : Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights under Law, 
September 1981), Chapters I, II, and IV. 

11. House Report, pp. 14-15; Senate Report, pp. 76-79. 

12. Frohlicher, oj). cit., p. 46. " , 

13. The National Advisory. Council jn Vocational Educatioo^has com- 
pleted a study of the MERC/Q process which is scheduled for publi- 
cation in the fall of 1981. 
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14. Quoted ir^^ong and Silverstein, op. c-it., Chapter IV. 

15. House Report, p. 17. 4 

16. Reasons. ti ted by 117 Secondary and 18 Postsecondary 

• LEAs for No*t Receiving VEA Funds 1 

Number of LEAs Citing 
Reason Secondary Postsecondary 

1. Not eligible * 29 

2. Appl ication' rejected , 6 2 

3. Old not apply because staff or /' 
other resources are insufficient 

for preparing proposals 45 7 

•4. Did not app\y because "data j 

requirements (are too burdensome 32 4 a 

5. Old not apply because money 

* involved was not enough to t 

make it worthwhile - 29 2 

- 6. Did nbt apply because money was 
not enough to make up the diffi- 
culty of complying with Federal 

regulations . 24 3 

*7. Eligible for funds but did not acdept 3 1 

8. Other " 34 5 

1. Some districts appear in more than one Category, because the survey 
suggested that LEAs cite as rnanj' reasons as were applicable. 

Source: "An Analysis of the Distribution of Funds for Vocational 

* Education: A Survey of 10 States" 

17 ? . The requirements are burdensome. Although, it is generally not 
enforced, technically, a recipient accepting 8asic Grant funds 
must operate all the components of its, vocational education 
progran included in the maintenance of effort calculation in 
accordance ijth Federal Requirements. If **B^SjL?Pfl lJfig » for and 

" receives $10,000 td ^improve, for example* W^^^^wf^rts 

component of its vocational education prQgram$38c mufsVoperate all 
its other components paid for totally out of State and local funds 
in compliance with the VEA requirements for operating such 
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programs. In accordance with the regulation requiring this, 
Federal administrators have advised that if a State funds a coop- 
erative vocational education component of its overall vocational 
education program with only State monies, the cooperative voca- 
tional education program must meet all of the requirements for 
operating cooperative vocational programs under the VfA if the 
State and local funds used for such programs do not exceed the 
maintenance of effort requirement. If the local funds exceed the 
maintenance of effort requirement and the use of these funds was 
w not reported under the 5 r year plan, then the cooperative program 
need not satisfy the VEA^equirements. 

18. The General Education Provisions Act (Sec. 434(a)) authorizes but 
does not require, the Secretary to ask a State to submit a plan 



for monitoring compliance with the Vocational Education Act, which 
includes ( r) periodic on-site visits, (2) periodic audits, and (,3) 
investigation of complaints. To date, the Secretary has not re- 
quested compliance plans. 

19- See The Interim Report, p, IV-36. 
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SAMPLING AND DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 10-STATE SURVEY 

In order to address Issues related to the distribution of vocation- 

c 

al education funds, more information was needed than was available or 

« 

would be available from VEDS, It would be essential to have disaggre- 
gated ^district level dataalready being collected by the States and'to 
augment them where, necessary. The strategy chosen to supplement the 
'States' data was tp conduct a survey of LEAs and postsecondary institu- 
tions in 10 States. . . ^ 

* * 

The 10 States selected for the survey were the five "core" States 
{see Appendix B) and five more rural States located in different geo- 
graphic regions. The 10 States t were California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois; Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, (forth Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Texas. These States should not be viewed as a "representa- 



tive sample" of the 30 States*?*bu£ they do account for a large portion 
of 'the 'vocational education enterprise: 39 percent of all*students en- 
rolled in vocational education; 34 percent of VEA funds; and 48* percent 
af the total State and local vocational education funds. They include 
heavily urbanized States with veryJarge cities (New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, for example), as well as rural e and sparsely settled 
States. They are located in the Northeast, South, Southwest, Midwest, 
and Far West, and they have different types of State governance and or- 
ganization for vocational education.' In shQrt, the 10 l States serve to 
Capture a number of important differences among States, and can also 
provide information on a significant pal*t*of the Nation's vocational 
education, enterprise. ( * 

« * 

♦ 

To^select LEAs and Institutions within States, the researchers used 
♦ • « 

a stratified random sampling procedure that permits general izing the 
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results for the sample within each State to the State as a whole. The 
sample contains seven strata: 

Stratum 1: rural IE As serving no dty greater than 10,000 

people and also lying outside any standard metro- 
politan statistical area (SMSA) 

c 

Stratum 2: LEAs serving no city greater than 10,0^0 people but 
lying within any SMSA 

Stratum 3: LEAs serving at least one city with a population be- 
tween 10,000 and 49,999 

Stratum 4: LEAs serving at least one city with a population be- 
. tween 50,000 and 99,999 

Stratum 5: LEAs serving at least one city with a population of 
100,.000 or more 

Stratum 6: LEAs in the suburban ring of the State's largest 
city • 

Stratum 7: the LEA serving the State's largest dty 

' Because of differences in the data available in the States, sepa- 
rate questionnaires were created for each State, as well as for post- 
secondary programs 1n each State. 

The survey was reviewed and cleared by the Committee on Evaluation 
and Information Systems (CEIS? of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers and by the Federal Education Data Acquisition Council - 
(FE0AC). * ^ 

In April 1980 the survey was mailed %o 941 secondary LEAs and 272 
*postsecondary LEAs. After two follow-ups by telegrams, the overall re- 
sponse rates were 62 percent and 78 percent for secondary and postseo 
ondary, respectively, as Table E-l shows-relatively high response, 
rates for mailed questionnaires. Thus, there 1s reason to believe that 
the survey data provide a representative picture of local school dis- 
tricts' experiences with vocational education. 

i 
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TABLE E-l 



RESPONSES TO SURVEY 





Secondary 




Postsecondary 




Samp] e 


Returns 




Sampl e 


Returns 




State Nn 


Ma 

no* 


Percent 


No, 


No, i Percent 


"California 94 


79 


84 


24 


18 


75 


Colorado 53 


41 ' 


77 


* 21 


12 


57 


Florida 22 


18 


81 


28 


24 


86 


IUfnais 144 


116 


80 


31 


24 


77 


Kansas 71 


41 


58 


19 


14 


74^ 


Massachusetts 63 


37 


59 


15 


10 




North Carolina 33 


28 


85 


31 


30 • 


97 


New York 165 


90 


55 - 


* 74 


61 


82 


South Dakota* 51 


39 4 


76 


3 


3 


100 


Texas . 245 


95 


39 


26 


15 


S3 

30 














TOTAL 941 


584 




?72 


211 


"78 


* - o 






• 






Source: University 


of Cal ifornia Survey 


Data, 1*981 


* 
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•APPENDIX F > '' 

■ MEASURES OF PROGRAM ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

The two separate measures of the relative potentfal of occupational 
program's (employment opportunities and expected ' hourly wages) were 
derived by University of California researchers -by (L.) matching voca- 
tional education programs to specific occupations and (2). then merging ^ 
the match with data -on labor market supply and demand and .wage > level ' 
Information. For the first step, matching, programs to occupations, the 
researchers .relied primarily on a "crosswalk" prepared by the National 
Occupational' Information Coordinating Commfttee (Vocational Preparation 
and Occupations , 'volume I, 1979). This links the, six-dlgjt Instruc- 
tional program codes used by the U.S. Department 'of Education to occu- 
pational classification systems such as the'p^ctlonag: of Occupational 
T . 1t1es (00T), the Standard Occupational Classification System (SOCh 
Occupational and Employment. Statistics (OES), and the Census Occupa- 
tional System."* For the majority of instructional programs, identifying 
the associated occupation 1s straightforward. However, jn" some In- 
stances, either there Is no readily apparent associated occupation or 
the program prepares Indents for more tharf one occupational tltie. 

In using the" NO ICC crosswalk, as well as the Department of Labor's 
Occupational. Outlook Handbook (1980), at least^ one suitable occupa- 
tional .^itle was Identified for each s1x-d1g1t Instructional program 
title. Nonoccupational consumer and bomemak1n§ programmes" well as. 
broad-based introductdry gaJrses in each fif the major two-dlglf program 
areas (agriculture', distributive education, health, etc.) were excluded 
from consideration. * t 

' Using this Inventory , of Instructional programs and occupational 
titles, the University of California researchers derived two Indices of 
< economic opportunity. The first, expected hourly wages, was derived 
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from data Jn the Occupational Outlook Handbook . Average hourly earn- 
ings were developed from available Information and then an average 
hourly wage was assigned to each occupational program. When a program 
prepared students fon- more than one occupational title, hourly" wages 
for all of them were averaged and assigned to. the program. The average 
hourly wage used 1s for all persons employed in the occupation t not for 
entry level workers alone . , . ^ 

The second economic opportunity measure, 'employment opportunities, 
Js mora complex, and was derived by combining four different but re- 
late/ measures : (1) the change in average hourly earnings for a par- 
ticular occupational ti„tle between 1970 and 1978, used as a measure of 
change 1n demand and supply relationships; (2) estimates of future em- 
ployment opportunities supplied 1n the Occupational Outlook Handbook ; 
(3) Bureau of Labor Statistics projected average of annual openings 
from 1976 to 1985 (Occupational Projections and Training Data , Bulletin 
2020, April, 1979); and (4) estimates of employment opportunities rela- 
tive to present employment presented 1n State plans. for vocational - edu- 
cation or accountability reports. The first three measures all relied 
on national' data, but the fourth was specific to each State. 

To combine these four measures Into a single Index, each occupa- 
tional program was first; ranked by each measure from lowest to highest. 

» 

The programs were then divided into quartlles based on enrollments. 
Thus, the lowest scored programs, accounting for 25 percent of total 
enrollments, were all assigned to the bottom quartlle and given a score 
of one; the next higher set of low scored programs, accounting for 
another 25 percent of enrollments, were assigned the second lowest 
quartlle and given a sdore of two; and so on.* Each program has a score 
ranging from one to^four on each measure. These four scores were sum- ' 
med, and the programs were then ranxed on the total score. Finally, as 
was done with each of the component measures, programs were divided In- 
to quartlles based on enrollment and^ assigned a score from one to four 
(lowest to highest) to constitute an "employment opportunity Index." * 
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